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THE JACKDAWS 


CHAPTER l 

A CALLOW BIRD 

Mabel Greenfield replaced the telegram she had 
just read in its envelope and bit her lips. “ Whatever 
shall I do for his food ? ” she said to herself. “ He 
ought to have given me more notice. Whatever shall 
I do ? ” 

She certainly exhibited little enthusiasm at the 
receipt of the news that her husband. Captain Jack 
Greenfield, was at last about to visit her at Cockle- 
mouth, the South-Western seaside resort at which 
she had taken up her residence about a year after the 
declaration of the war. But a moment's thought 
brought a look of complacency to her rathor sombro 
face. No longer would the old catamarans of the 
town be able to sniff at her and mutter behind her back 
that she might have a husband and might not, and 
that no one know, but that her daughter Beatrice, a 
child of ten, was more to be pitied than blamed, though 
“ of course, my dear, I could not let my childron play 
with her.” 

Now all that would be altered. Perhaps her husband 
would 6eo that he ought to manage to let her have 
more money. She would bo able to recommenco her 
campaign to take a leading place in the provincial 
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society of the town in which she had as yet signally 
failed. It was true that her parsimonious nature 
began to count on the extra housekeeping expenses 
which Jack's visit would entail. Except in regard to 
her child she was “ very near.” “ Oh ! she thought, 
i: he'll have to let me have more money and that is 
all about it.” 

She rose and went to the door and opened it. 
“ Beatie,” she called. “ Beatie.” 

She was a tall, willowy woman, very frail and very 
dark, with great dying eyes, and a mass of dark hair 
which sometimes glowed into bronze in the full light 
of the sun. Her face was long and narrow; her nose 
long, aquiline and very thin; her mouth small, with 
pale thin lips. Beneath the V ” of her bodice her 
chest scarcely swelled, and her skin, save where it was 
browned by exposure, was very smooth and pallid 
with the pallor which is seen in anaemic women. 

There was no light of laughter in her smile, which 
expressed complacency and not humour. A slight 
pinching of the llcsli on cither side of her month, and the 
narrowness of the spaces between upper and lower 
eyelids, which held her great eyes, warned a student 
of physiognomy, that she could he fretful and mean, 
that her ambitions were likely to be petty, and her 

outlook on the world self-centred. 

There was nothing of her personality in the httlo 
room in which she was. a tiny chamber furnished with 
commonplace specimens of modern work winch all 
looked new. A few shelves along one side of the 
room contained novels. But a glance at these 
proved that they were her husband s. A small cottage 
piano which filled nearly a quarter of the room space 
was heaped with bric-a-brac. The piano, chairs, table 
and corner cupboard were all of imitation ebony and 
the colour scheme of the room was unrelieved black. 
Through the French windows, which looked out upon 
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a tiny terrace, from whic h a strip of garden fell abruptly 
to the top of a high wall, overlooking a road cut halt 
way up a steep rise of land, vicious draughts olten 
came whispering in. setting swinging the tassels of the 
reel tablecloth which covered the black round t<>|> 
the small table in the centre of the room. 

“ Beatie,” j\Iabel Greenfield called again. 

She stood listening at the open door lor a few 
moments, and then returned to the easy-chair from 
which she had risen, leaving the door open. She 
frowned as she sat, and her long foot, one of ample 
size, beat impatiently on the carpet. 

Presently a long limbed girl of ten came in, shrugging 
her shoulders, or rather wriggling them, and jerking 
the two divided strands of her pigtail right and left. 
“ Well, mummy.” she said, sullenly, " What is it now ( 
I’m busy with my lessons.” 

Her mother eyed her doubtfully. If she was busy 

with her lessons how was it that she had not been in 

every minute or two to ask for assistance f . She never 

did her lessons without Mabel's aid. But as she 

looked at the child the mother’s eves softened. She 

% 

idolised the little girl. “ 1 called you,” she said, ” to 
tell you that your father is coming here to-night. He 
doesn't say by what train. And whatever I shall 
do to get extra food l don't know, unless Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins can help us. The visitors are such a nuisance ; 
and I’m sure the shopkeepers give them the prefer¬ 


ence. 


“ Oh, bother,” said the child. “ 1 suppose he'll 
want you to be with him all day now, and pester me 
about what I'm learning.” 

Beatrice was a spoilt child, and ruled her mother 
with a callous indifference to the love which made 
her rule possible. Her will was law. The very food 
was bought and cooked to suit her tastes. 

When Mabel Light-foot married Jack Greenfield 
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she ascended at least six rungs in the social ladder. 
Even her two elder sisters of the whole blood, who had 
climbed one and two rungs respectively by means of 
the elevating dynamic force which is associated with 
some matrimonial alliances, admitted that she had 
“ done the best of the family.’‘ 

As for her half-sister Sara Slack, who was known to 
have worked as a barmaid in the East End of London, 


the children of Mrs. Lightfoot's second venture never 
referred to her. In Herringhaven, Daneshirc, where 
Sam Lightfoot pursued the business of a slop seller, 
Sara’s name was taboo. Certainly no announce¬ 
ment had been sent to her of any one of the three 
marriages, which had brought satisfaction and kudos 
to her mother and step-sisters. 

Jack Greenfield was a chemist of some eminence, 


the manager of a large firm of analytical and manu¬ 
facturing chemists, in receipt of a salary of three 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. In addition, he had 
a small private property bringing him in about another 
hundred a year. He was a member of an old pane- 
shire family of sufficient importance to enable him to 
enter the best society of Herringhaven, though he was 
hardly regarded as an equal by the county people. 

He was a tall, well set-up, good-looking young 
fellow of six and twenty at the time of his marriage, 
as thorough a gentleman as ever came out of Dane¬ 
shirc, good-heaitccl, a little simple, but very clever 
in his work. He showed Scandinavian blood m his 
blue eyes and tawny hair, as well as in the spread of 
his shoulders and the quality of his brawn and sinew. 

Necessarily he moved in a different sphere from the 
LKhtfoots. ‘ Old Sam was better known in the public 
bars than in the private houses, and he had even failed 
to obtain admission into either of the political clubs 
which the town boasted, catholic in their embrace 
though they were. His son Dick was following in 
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his father's footstej)S. The 1 wo elder girls had married 
respectively a bank clerk and a brewer's e-ollerlnr, 
and, until Mabel's apotheosis, had considered that 
the}’ had done sufficiently well (o justify them in cult big 
the rest of the family, a course of action which they 
bitterly regretted when they saw Mabel soar far above 
them and do unto them as they had done unto their 
parents. 

Mabel had the satisfaction of imparting to these 
deserving ladies the feelings which they had bestowed 
upon their mother. As for old Sam, he reeked little 
who cut him and who did not , provided he had enough 
cash in his pocket to keep him in malt, extract and 
other popular forms of alcoholic refreshment. 

Naturally Mabel saw as lit tle of her family after her 
marriage as its members permitted. Only for her 
sister Lucy, a pretty and well-mannered girl of twelve 
at the time of her marriage, did she retain any sisterly 
affection; only with Lucy did she continue to associate 
with any intimacy. 

With her married sisters she had nothing to do. In 
their maiden days they had earned their livingast ypists, 
whereas Mabel had “gone, out as a governess.” It, 
was true that her attainments only permitted her to 
obtain situations which were little better than those 
of a “ nursery governess.” Still, she considered that 
the instruction of children of the age of six or seven 
was not so degrading as taking down letters in short¬ 
hand and typing them. 

It was at the house of one of her employers that 
she had met Jack Greenfield. The children t hen under 
her care were veritable little demons, and their mother 
was one of those women, to the type of whom Mabel 
herself belonged, who delight in ** putting governesses 

o! ^! c * r pl acc -’ Jack had first, felt sorry for her. 
She had a veneer of emotional sensitiveness which 
concealed her real nature. She had taken Jack's 
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sympathy, twister! it in her adroit hands, and, by dint 
of a good deal of manoeuvring, converted it into love. 
Necessarily Jack soon suffered disillusionment. But 
he was wise and philosophical, and determined to make 
the best of his bargain. For his part, lie would have 
been willing enough to see more of his wife's family. 
Indeed, he had asked Mabel once or twice, after 
he had heard some of old Sam's delinquencies discussed 
with roars of laughter, whether he could not do 
something for the old boy. But Mabel had forbidden 
him to offer to assist her father in any way, and Jack 
shrugged his shoulders, and, for the sake of a quiet 
life, did not persist in his generous intentions. 

“ Rum things women are ! ” he pondered. "Why 
shouldn't I give the old boy a lift ? 

He was glad that his wife chose to spread the mantle 
of her patronage over Lucy, although the latter was 
inclined to laugh at her elder sister’s airs and graces, 
and he became fond of the child, and pleased to see 
that she was growing up the prettiest and most dainty 
of all the Lightfoot girls. And Lucy reciprocated his 
affection, and but for him would have revolted against 
the crude insolence of Mabel s condescension. 

As years passed, Mabel proved to have one virtue. 
She was at least a devoted mother, and when Beatrice 
was born in the second year of their marriage, even 
social ambitions for a time became relegated in the 
mother’s heart to the second place. But while this 
unselfish devotion may possibly have been good for 
the mother it was lamentably deleterious for the child, 
who "row up entirely spoilt, a detestably conceited and 
selfish little prig. More than once the father protested 
for the child's own sake. Finding, however, that lus 
protests did more harm than good and were often met 
with temper, hysteria, and accusations that he was 
jealous, for the sake of peace and quiet he let things 
go and began to spend less and less time at home. It 
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followed that, the mother and child made an alliamc 
against the father, and that Beatrice came to consider 
her father's room preferable to his company. All 
this Lucy, now growing into a very pretty well-mannered 
young woman, observed with disgusl. and with a 
sympathy for Jack which she did not scruple to show. 

Among other interests of his in which Mabel had 
no share, Jack had enrolled himself in the local '1 erri- 
torial Garrison Artillery, and soon won a commission. 

When the war broke out he had obtained the rank 
of Captain. It was then that. Mabel perceived what 
use might be made of a matter which shehad previously 
regarded as a senseless hobbv of her husband's. For 
if "Mrs. Greenfield" was a name of some social eminence, 
what might not be made of‘‘Mrs. Captain Greenfield 
Jack joined his battery at once and became a Cap 
tain to all intents ami purposes, with all the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of a Captain " during 
the duration of the war." 

“ There is no occasion for us to remain here longer," 
said Mabel, a night or two after her husband's position 
became clearly defined. "You are to be stationed 

at Goddclbv. Bcatic and 1 will-" 

“ Oh, nonsense/’ cried Jack. " Moving is an 
expensive business, and you must remember that 
our income will be considerably reduced.” 

And to this decision he adhered, until the raids on 
the East coast and his own appointment to duty at 
Gibraltar afforded his wife a valid reason for refusing 
to remain longer in her native town. 

“ And I think it is just as well too." she said, with 
an unpleasant gleam in her great eyes. “ 1 have 
noticed that you and Lucy are getting altogether too 

intimate. I have not said anything before, but-” 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” protested 
Jack, whose association with his pretty sister-in-law 
had been entirely fraternal and innocent. “ 1 was 
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going to suggest that you should take her with you 
when you've made up your mind where you wish to 
settle down. You are sure to have a difficulty in get¬ 
ting servants, and she would be able to help you about 
the house.” 

Now Mabel had herself thought that this would be 
a good notion, and she regretted that she had cut oh 
her nose to spite her face, and had been unable to 
resist the temptation of saying something nasty for 
the mere pleasure of saying it. 

However, it was said and she would abide by it. 
It was true to some extent that she had become jealous 
of her younger sister, and had observed with displeasure 
how well Lucy and Jack agreed together. She was 
incapable of admitting that the decrease in sympathy 
between herself and her husband arose from her own 
omission to interest him, to enter into his life, or to 
make herself as desirable to him as she had done before 
their marriage. So it was not difficult for her to 
assure herself that Lucy had designs on Jack, that 
she was a dangerous “ minx ”—“ After all I ve done 
for her too ’’—and that it was just as well to break 
off close association with her now that there was an 


excuse in the impending move. 

The Greenfields had spent their honeymoon at 

Cocklcmouth, on the South Devon coast, and Mabel 
had taken a fancy to the place, as many people do 
who have merely spent a short holiday there without 
mixing with any of the local people. So it was to 
Cocklcmouth that she decided to» go. Down in the 
South-West at Cocklcmouth as ‘ Mrs. Captain Gieen- 
ficld ” she would be respected and admitted into the 

most select circles, she thought. 

Alas i She did not know that Cocklcmouth is full 
of retired Colonels and Generals, Admirals and Captains, 
that poor Jack’s rank would make but a sorry show 
and that, especially since the war, military and naval 
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titles were as common as blackberries in the little 
town. 

So Mabel and Beatie went down to Coeklemouth, 


and settled in roomspending the hiring and plenishing 
of a house fit to contain a lady of so much social im¬ 
portance as “ Mrs. Captain Greenfield.” 

A small house was found and taken. And .lack, 
pleased at the prospect of a change from the life which 
had only been made tolerable to him by Lucy, raised 
no difficulties, spent nearly a couple of hundred in buy¬ 
ing new furniture at Maybreds, and thought it cheap 
at the price. 

He had taken his farewell of his wife and daughter 
when they left Herringhaven. But naturally enough 
he availed himself of the services Lucy pressed upon 
him. in choosing and packing up t he things which were 
to be sent from the house at Herringhaven to Cockle- 
mouth. 

It was from Lucy that he took his last farewell on 
his last leave before sailing for Gibraltar. 

y had become a very pretty girl of t wenty. She 
was not so tall as Mabel, but quite as lissome and 
more shapely, for her limbs and bust were round and 
perfectly moulded, her movements were springly 
and graceful, her expression eager and full of fire. 
She was well knit and carried herself upright, with 
squared shoulders. Her walk was full of a lithe grace. 
Her eyes were quite as large as Mabel’s, of the same 
colour, but they were set in wider frames, with even 
longer and more curling lashes, and were honest, bright 
lively eyes, fearless and full of humour and passion. 
Her face was not so long, her lips were full and red, 
her cheeks well fleshed and rosy, daintily dimpled on 
either side of her mouth. In fact, she was an improved 
edition of her sister, possessing all Mabel’s beauties, 
more highly developed, and none of her defects. And 
her spirit was as bright and honest as her looks. It 
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seemed as it' the parents had at last succeeded in turn¬ 
ing out a scion of their race in whom it would be hard 
to find a cause for adverse criticism. 

And as Jack took her hand and bent to kiss her 
good-bye he felt that perhaps his wife was right, that 
perhaps it was as well that he and Lucy were to be 
parted for a time. The girl had come to mean more 
to him than he had guessed, and his lips trembled a 
little as he pressed them to her forehead. 

But Lucy, in her real innocence, and ignorant of 
the meaning of her beating heart, looked at him 
wonderingly and held up her mouth like a child. 

Despite himself lie could not help letting a little of. 
the feeling.of which he had only just been made aware, 
show in his kiss upon her lips. Lucy closed her eyes 
and held her head back as their lips met. She gave a 
little gasp, and turned white for a moment, and he 

felt her quiver in his arms. 

“Good-bye, dear,” he said, releasing her, and not 

daring to meet her eyes. 

Lucy was thrilled with something new to hei 
She was a little frightened, but did not in the least 
know why. The idea that Jack could be more than 
a brother even to her thoughts was beyond her compie- 
hension. All she knew was that she passionately 

resented the necessity of parting wi ll him 

“ You'll conic back soon, Jack ? »he askee , 

“ and you'll write to me sometimes ' 

Jack hesitated. He thought that it would be un¬ 
wise to give this new feeling a chance to continue, 

nay, possibly to grow. 

“ I shan’t have much time, he said. Mabel 

will send you on all news of me. 

“Oh no, she won’t,” Lucy began to say. But 
she checked herself, and looked at .Jack pitying y- 
After all it was not for her to complain of her sister to 

her sister's husband. 
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“Well, goocl-bye,” said Jack. “ You II see tho 

things are sent off." 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Good-bye.” 

It may be that her recollection of Jack set up a 
certain standard in Lucy’s heart which was the reason 
why she was still unmarried when, nearly three years 
later, Mabel opened his telegram saying that he had 
arrived in England and might be expected down at 
Cocklemouth in the course of the day. 
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CHAPTER II 


JACK COMES HOME 

Beatie stood sullenly looking at her mother, swinging 
the plaits of her pigtail from side to side, while Mabel 
considered whether she should rebuke the child for 
her lack of filial affection for her father. The mother 
vaguely realised that it was her duty to do so. But 
she could not bring herself to find fault wjth the child 
whom she adored. 

“ Never mind,” she said, stooping to embrace the 
little girl. “ Mummy will see that you are not worried. 
Now run along up to Mr. Tompkins,and tell him father 
will be here to-night. He may come down otherwise, 
and I don't wish your father's first evening hero to be 
interrupted. And ask him if he can spare any eggs 
or bacon, or cheese, or anything ! ’ 

“ Oh, I don't want to. It’s such a fag dragging up 
that hill, mummy. And it is so hot. He s sure to 
bring some cabbages or something before teatimc, 

and you can tell him then. ' , 

“ Very well, dear. Perhaps you had better do 
your lessons. You won't have much time after father 

comes home.” ... 

“ Won't you come with me, mummy ' It will save 

so much time. I shall have to keep running in to ask 

you questions, if you don't. , .. A 

“ Very well, dear,” replied the obedient mother. 

She followed her daughter to the dining-room, 
on the table of which were piled books and papers in 
a fine confusion, and, presently, was hard at work 
doing Beatrice’s exercises for her. 
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Timothy Tompkins was a retired shopkeeper, 
though Mabel was unaware of the fact. He had kept 
a haberdashers shop in Birmingham with fair success, 
but it had been a lucky speculation in rubber which 
had enabled him to retire from business. Desirous of 
placing a considerable distance between the venue of 
his shopkeeping era and the locality where he pro¬ 
posed to live out the rest of his life as “ a gentleman,” 
he settled on Cocklemouth as the desired haven, bought 
about an acre of land on the slope of a steep hill, built 
on it a hideous red brick house, and occupied himself 
in making a vegetable garden on the slope, just opposite 
the gate leading to the steps down to Mabel’s front 
door. Here he and his wife prepared to enter on a 
campaign destined to introduce them into Cockle- 
mouth Society. There were no children, and, before 
long, so far as the campaign was concerned, there was 
no wife. For Tompkins speedily recognised that his 
wife was not of a naturc^o combat the snubs and 
insolences with which (flf klemouth “ ladies ” are 
won’t to greet new settlers within their holy region. 
Moreover, neither Tompkins nor Mrs. Tompkins was 
fitted by nature or education to pose as of a liigher 
class than that to which they had previously belonged; 
and he soon followed his wife into a retirement which 
was forced upon both of them. 

It was only with visitors and with new settlers that 
Tompkins now' attempted to associate. For some 
time he had devoted himself to a Mrs. Muriel Wallis, 
who had come to Cocklemouth with her three children 
m circumstances sonmvliat similar to those of Mabel 
Greenfield. His intimacy with that simple-minded 
and lonely little lady, w r ho had suffered the ostracism 
which was also the fate of Mabel Greenfield, for the 
greater part of her three years residence at the little 
seaside resort, had created some scandal, though 
Munel -Wallis was perfectly innocent in her relations 
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with the man, and had lately terminated her connection 
both with him and tlie town by moving her residence 
to the East of England. Since then Tompkins had 
done his best to impose himself on Mabel Greenfield 
as her chief friend. As will be seen she had battled 
with the Cocklemouth snobs till her parsimony advised 
her that tlie game was not worth the candle. Un¬ 
fortunately, like many women, she did not know a 
cad from a gentleman, and when Tompkins, bereft 
of Muriel Wallis, made his insidious advances to gain 
her good graces she welcomed him. 

She was a weak woman, vain of her personal appear¬ 
ance, and unduly exalted by her rise in life. Like 
most upstarts she thought it was necessary to emphasise 
her new status by gross insolence to her inferiors in 


station. 

Suffering from her ostracism by the amusing snobs 
of the town society and from the resentment, to a 
great extent justified, sli^n by the tradespeople at 
her off-hand manner to them, she accepted Tompkins’ 
advances more readily than she would have done in 
normal times, and he had succeeded in becoming an 
ami inlime at her house, although his wifo rarely 
called there. He had believed her tale of a husband 
who was a captain in the army and a famous analytical 
chemist. He gambled on its truth, and. unable to 
foresee the view which a gentleman like Jack Green¬ 
field would take of him. he hadgambled onbecomingthc 
captain’s friend through his wife. That in the process 
of improving Mabel's acquaintance he would burn Ins 
wings at the fire of her fleshly allurements he had not 

suspected, but it was a fact. . 

1 do not think that there is any doubt that Mabel 
herself guessed that Tompkins came very near to 
loving her, or. at least, to regarding her m a way which 
is olden called love,” though it does not deserve 

the name. 
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She was engaged with Beatic over tlie French exer¬ 
cise forming a home lesson for the latter when, through 
the dining-room window, she saw the lean stooping 
form of Tompkins coming haltingly down the steep 
stone steps leading from Lambyre Road, on which her 
house fronted, to her doorstep. 

Tompkins was a little over medium height, meagre, 
narrow shouldered, stooping, with arms that swung 
as though independent of his volition, and legs that 
waggled irresponsibly in uneven strides. The man 
was clean shaven, pale, with a huge thin-lipped mouth 
huge outstanding ears, small pale blue eyes, a lean, short 

lous^UpT’ WltH a perpetual grin 011 his usually pendu- 

His hair was of a dirty ash hue, thinning over the 
brows and exhibiting a tonsure-like bald circle on the 
crown of his bony head. His age was really forty! 
seven, though, until the act conscripting men up to 
and over that age, he had posed as forty-three 
vorce was squeaky and his aspirates uncertain How 

womanTs a one 0 "f d n Ver h - ave provcd “‘tractive to any 

July afternoon 7 fr ° m the moor of that sultry 
1 d0n * nant t0 ' mu «myBaid the charming 
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child. “ I don’t want him to see my lesson books 
lying about. Let's go to him in the buddy.” 

The “ buddy ” was the child’s name for boudoir, 
a title which Mabel had given to the little room in the 
first flush of her disastrous social campaign at Cockle- 


mouth. 

“ Very well, dear,” replied the obedient mother. “ I 
think he lias brought some cauliflowers. I saw them 

as he came down the steps.” 

They found Tompkins casually strolling through 
the passage to the dining-room as though the house 
were his own. Apparently Mabel was used to this 
freedom of behaviour, for she took no notice of it. 

Tompkins leisurely removed his hat, which he wore 
as he advanced. His pendulous lips tightened up a 
little, and then widened in a smile which 
extended more to the right than to the left. It was a 

lop-sided grin. , .. T .. , . 

He sniggered rather than spoke. I thought. 

per’aps you could fency a cauliflower,” he simpered, 

presenting three diminutive specimens of cauliflowers, 

the size of which evidently did not correspond to their 

age. For that part of them which should have been 

close and white was open and loose, and of a yellow 


Although Mabel had been a wife for more than eleven 
years she was still entirely incapable of judging the 
quality of vegetables, meat, poultry, or, indeed of any 
kind of food And these cauliflowers resembled all 
the others she had received from Tompkins. Hei 
great eyes woke from their normal sleepy indifference, 
® thrills into the heart of the man who con- 

fronted her. She was estimating the vegetables as 


W °. rt Ho q w Ui k‘ind X o P fy C o C u, Mr Tompkins,” she said. “ I 
a “o f rKo r ° Why you know what a garden I've 
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got. Nearly ’alf an acre. I shouldn’t miss a dozen. 
And if I did miss ’em what should I care if you liked 
’em.” 

He leered amorously at her, and she suavely absorbed 
liis leer. 


“ And for you, little lady,” he said to Beatie, who 
hung expectant, her eyes upon the pockets of his 
coat, I managed to get some torfee this mornin’.” 

The child snatched at the packet he held out. She 
tolerated him because he usually brought her some¬ 
thing she liked. 

“ You are always so kind,” said Mabel, leading the 
way back to the “ buddy.” 

I s’pose I shall have the pleasure of seein you up 
to spend Sunday afternoon in the garden as usual,” 
simpered the man. 


Mabel had been wondering how she should announce 
her husband s imminent arrival. This gave her an 
opportunity which she took. 

“ 1 afraid not,” she said. . “ I have had a tele- 
gi a m from my husband, Captain Greenfield, to say 
that lie expects to reach here to-night, and he will 
hardly care to go out on Sunday.” 

Tompkins’s face fell, but oniy for a moment. He 
had a use for Jack, and in his utter ignorance of 
ordmary civilised behaviour, he saw no reason why he 
should not take a liberty with a man on the first 
occasion of their meeting. 

“Ah!” he said,” I suppose you’re all excitemont 

« m f > °"™t1tT” scoin ’ him - Thrce year sinoe y° u 

“ ^f S ^ ore Hian three years.” 

,, A “ ! A chemist by trade, ain’t he ? ” 

some a times UShed - a *** t«ytag 


Not a shopkeeping chemist,” said Mabel who 
was unaware of Tompkins’s previous occuparton 
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“ He is a great analyst, and the managing director 
of Wright and Hooper, the manufacturers you know.” 

There is a considerable difference between being a . 
managing director and a manager at a salary. But 
Mabel was sure that she was quite near enough to 
the truth. “ Of course,” she added, “ I mean that 
he was, before he gave up everything to go and fight. 

“ What I mean is lie knows how chemicals work, 


hay ? ” 

“ Oh, of course. I believe he is a most eminent 
chemist. But why ? ” 

“ Oh. never mind. I daresay he will be able to tell 
me a thing or two if lie hasn’t forgotten. So he’s 
cornin’ here at last ! That'll make some of the old 
tabbies about here tuck their claws in, he, he, he ! ” 

The trill of the electric bell, followed by the galumph¬ 
ing footsteps of “Gladys” the maid, warned the 
little party in the “ buddy ” that someone was at the 


front door. 

And before another word was exchanged between the 
man the woman, and the child, a bright hearty, manly 
voice was heard crying, “ Mabel ! Beatie ! Where are 


you both ? ” . , , a , . , 

Mabel did not start. Quick movement of any kind 

was contrary to her constitution. But her eyelids 

flickered a moment, her lips trembled, and she turned 

even paler than she naturally was. 

Somehow the relations between her and Tompkins 
seemed altered by her husband’s arrival seemed less 
innocent than indeed they were, and Tompkins 
underwent the same experience He looked uneasily 
at the French windows. Should he slip out that way 
and so postpone his meeting with Jack. 

Mabel understood his look, but shook her head 
“ Come and meet my husband, she said I expect 
Gladys has told him you are here. She thus in¬ 
formed him why it would be unwise for him to slink 
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off, and at the same time relieved the tension which 
had arisen from some unknown cause. 

“ Oh, this way are they ? ” Jack was heard to 
say. “ Rum thing it is not to know your way in your 
own house. All well are they ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” Gladys’ dulcet tones informed her 
mistress that her husband had found favour in her 
servant’s sight. There was no mistaking t he tone 
of admiration in the girl's voice. 

The firm swift steps of a vigorous man echoed 
through the passage-like hall, the door Hung open, and, 
like a breeze of clean fresh sea air, Jack burst in. 

“Why, old girl,” he said, “it’s good to see you 
again. And Beatie ! Why, what a great girl she’s 
grown.” 

He took the child beneath the arm pits and lifted 
her, and kissed her heartily. 

“ Oh don't, daddy,” she protested. “ You mux 
me up.” 

Jacks eyes clouded, and he seemed nervous as ho 
now turned to his wife. “This is Mr. Tompkins, 
Jack, she said. “ He has been so kind to us. He 
has just brought me these lovely cauliflowers.” 

Jack looked at Tompkins, and summed him up at 
a glance. He began to feci as though he were in a 
dream. He looked puzzled. The cheery breeziness 
of his manner died away. His eyes wandered from 
Tompkins to Mabel, from Mabel to Beatie, and back 
again to Mabel. 

Tompkins s mouth expanded in a wide grin, as he 
took a step forward and held out his hand. “ Pleased 
to meet you, Captain,” lie said. “ I was just talking 
about you. If you have time, I want you to come 
o my place to-night or to-morrow, and see if you can 
te me of some chemical stuff which will kill cater- 

wav^r^M* 1 l armi , n P fche 8 reen stuff, and there is a 
way 1 in told of making Apenta water cheap, you’re 
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s—e to know. I van: you to give roe the prescription. 
I inns: no: 5: IV lonner'nov. But I hope ycu'fl come 
-,-w -ziLzb" or 00-mi TTi” snd 5*rr niv z^rcicii- ct p r3ps 
Ci:i-av "aftern'On. GoO'i-aitemccn- Mrs. Greenfield ; 
v-bv’ Bentie : he. he. oh revoy. Captam “ 

* * p > * r*n___- - — r 

Th 


ioe - — - so ill a: ease, and instead 01 t aa mg ms 
leave as an ordinary visitor, through the front door 

V- iVi -<: T COcZ-cd l£r FlcHCh Sind 5tcpr*od 

cl- r t £e terrace, cnee again behaving as though 

the place were his own. , . , 

-Ta-k had nodded to him. but beyond that nad made 

no’response to his welcome or his bland requests. By 

—pkllli L3i »XjS 3II-r^TOd TO 11 Id c 

.Jack had recovered his mental stability. 


He Lad looted fcrrod to his tone toadM. His 
T - 3 . ; - absen-e had softened his leehngs 01 resent - 
"I k-ainr his vdfe. feelings generated during eight 
reiU of tnarrled hie. the nature oi which has already 
been" indicated. He had seen and felt himseh tafing 
MaM in his arms, and hissing her sen bps. He teas 


MaKi m r*- *=^-r-- . ^ . 

"T - e n - - ^ 3 sportsman, and a singularly 

.-lean liven But fee that* moment cf emotion with 
L—v vhi'-h had alarmed him ana male mm dad to 
t;;«r for 3 - ; "*e h- could honestly say to himseli 
ovl AVw’w ncthinzin his life, either before or after 

G-V -v C 3—r whi'-h he c-ould no: tell MabeL 
SL 3 vShr‘4i that their separation might have ren- 
hi ; wife more appreciative of ms oompan 
r * r ; v;maAV Their ^nrion Lad loomed bciore 

hgTtte a ^:-:nd honevmoen. ^And Beane. _ne 

toLhl^anTheCCtUd net hnagine 

lea. n --- -a-oold not be neutralised. 

^yVO£bIfSl ohen^n angry withthe chili he 
Jd v err*fond of her. Hi:- absence from home for t jee 
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years had made him see all his past domestic life through 
a softening haze. Other men who had left their wives 
and little ones at home had talked with him out in 
Gibraltar. He had longed for home again and forgotten 
that it had once wearied him ineffably, that his relations 
with his wife had been strained, and that his cliild had 
been an ill-mannered, testy-tempered specimen of the 
true enfant gate. Has friends had envied him his 
leave.. During the voyage home he had yearned for 
his domestic circle. Never had home seemed so delight¬ 
ful to him as in the anticipation of again seeing it. 

And now ! His child had asked him not to kiss her 
because he “ muxed her up.” He had found an 
absolute bounder in his house, behaving as though he 
were a; frequent and very intimate ami de la maison. 
ms wile had shown no pleasure at seeing him. Of 

♦w S %i he n0t have rushed in llis arms while 

that other blighter was there. But now that he was 

gone she stood looking at him with uneasy eves 

thnnrrl T thoilgh he had como as a wet blanket? as 
though lie were not wanted in his own house. 

He no longer felt any desire to take Mabel in liis 

ha^esHmatd To' ? e *° od ^ of men and 

Mor e l i? d T rP klns at hls truc value at a glance 

3 ? ^ 

house, if he ever went Tl, T he went to his 
too to ask him * ,m P udence of the man 

kiU’ his dai |' V ° f to 

supposed he would wanton 1 ’ next tlme ke 

.. U P • Did he think' ho 1 °' S ° m f, rat P oison mad e 
counter ? s an a P°thecary beliind a 

Mabel advanced to him and held up her mouth. 
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“ Aren't you going to kiss me, Jack ? ” she said. 

Jack stooped and rather perfunctorily touched her 
lips with his. There was nothing of that clinging 
ecstasy in the kiss which had set liim all a tremble 
when he last kissed Lucy. Passion, to the revival of 
which he had looked forward as possible, was dead. 

But his name, honour, and fair repute were still of 
moment. 

" Who the devil is that blighter ? ” he asked. 
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CHAPTER III 


ROGER UPTON 

Jack was the first of the married pair to wake the 
next morning, and he woke with that uneasy, empty 
sensation which most of us have experienced on waking 
on the morning following some great disappointment. 
As he lay beside his sleeping wife, he reviewed the 

story of her troubles which she had told him on the 
previous evening. 

“ 1 believe it would be a good thing if she had Lucv 
come and stay with her for a month or two.” he thought. 

111 suggest it. She must have got rid of that silly 
notion of hers.” He knew that the girl had a great 
dea of sound sense, and although Mabel would un- 

“ ly i to , P* lronise her and pooh pooh her 
£'“■ beheved that the elder sister would be in- 
fluenced for tho better by the younger. So far as he 
could gather from what his wife had said on the previous 
r g 'nl he hardly had a feminine assoeiat e P tatK 

XL S And y T b ° WOuU I f 6 S Ud t0 ^ berslter 
A . Aud Lllc y would soon sum up Tompkins 

fidehC “S m hiS X/ JaCk dkl not do " bt h' s wife’s 
find a J 0 Jlr T J hat " hich made him wish to 

betweenTefaiXtI” " h .° m ^ ht act as a buffer 

he felt it a linn f SQ1 ggenng fool of a man. But 

should Llt k d °1 P e [ 60nal degradation that his wife 

as theL i0end t0 be on suc h terms with Tomplrins 
as the behaviour of the latter suggested. P m ®’ 

himself°in rniSf aL't'T* Mabel - Messed 

B mutt1 ’ and - fiudln g that it was only half- 
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past seven, determined to find his way to the sea and 

brace himself with a swim. 

He dived from the end of the trumpery little pier, 
and, on coming to the surface, before he had finished 
his first gasps at the shock of the water, he heard him¬ 
self hailed bv another swimmer. 

“ Hullo, Greenfield ! ” shouted a genial boyish voice. 

“ When did you get home ? Didn’t know you be¬ 
longed about here.” . . ... 

Jack dashed the water from his eyes with Ins right 

hand, and recognised his hailer as a man whom he had 
known at Gib. as Lieutenant Roger Upton, with whom 

he had been on very good terms. 

“Got here last night,” he said. I don t belong 

here. I’m a Daneshirc man like yourself. But my 
wife and daughter are down here for the duration of the 
war, don’t you know. I got down last night. 
Didn’t expect to find you here though. Devilish glad, 

0l “ Oh n 'l’m staying on the front here. Some friends 
of mine, the Horrexes, asked me down to recuperate 
after I was discharged from hospital. But after I d 
put in a fortnight with them some other fellows 
turned up Percy Burnside and Lance Perryman, 
and this 1 made rather a crush up at Cockleview, 
their place, so I cleared and took rooms on my 

OW Ro«er Upton had gone into the army through the 

A year in France had ho^ever ; br ^ a man 

to brevet rank. 0 g f y rom hig mother who 

had°brought a fortune made m commerce to a Dane- 

~ ** and far 
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more powerful than he looked. His features were 
delicate and Norman in type. His dark eyes were 
those rather of a dreamer and a poet than of a fighter. 
Yet no man had a better name for courage or initiative 
in the Artillery. 

Light-hearted and generous, he was a favourite with 
all who knew him. 

The two men swam ashore, dressed, and strolled 
back to the town together, each narrating his 
experiences since they had last parted. 

“ I'll meet you here soon after ten then,” said Jack, 
as he shook his friend’s hand on the esplanade 
where the latter had taken rooms. 


Right oh,” said Upton. “ By the way, the Hor- 
rexes and the crowd staying with them will want to 
know you. I’ve told them that yarn of your adven¬ 
ture with the Hun spy in the fourth gallery, and you’ll 
find they will-” 

Oh, rot, said Jack, for he was a modest man, and 
the story to which Upton referred was one of an act 
which approached the heroic. 

‘‘ Rum the tables being turned, Jack,” said Upton, 
as he strode off. “ You were my superior officer on 
the rock. But it’s all a bit of luck my being major 

now * i been out in France and you had, 

you d be a colonel and I still a two pipper. Well 
good luck till I sec you.” 

Good chap that,” thought Jack, as he walked 
briskly up past the opening shops to the turning lead¬ 
ing to Lambyre Road. 

<< m, y Jo . ve • Lucy comes—I wonder ! ” 

“ f *i glrl °V gllfc to have a chance,” he told himself 

though goodness knows I don’t wish to play the 

1 

with a ukon S tV,°»t Ple >, aSed " ith h6r husband ’ s E p 

with Upton, that she was more easily pereuaddd to 

ftr*. A™ * 


P\cc. 
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write to Lucy to invite her to Cocklemouth than 
she would have been had it not taken place. 

The Horrexes kept themselves aloof from the 
townspeople, and were regarded by the latter, who had 
snubbed Mabel so offensively, with envy and awe. 
George Horrex was an elderly coal magnate, and had 
bought the finest estate in Cocklemouth some years 
before the war for a seaside residence. Since the air 
raids had sent people scuttling to the South, Adoline 
Horrex had broken up her London residence and 
retired to her country quarters, which she made toler¬ 
able by a constant sufficiency of susceptible male 
guests who might be benefited by a stay in the mild 
climate of the district. Her elderly husband saw little 
of the visitors, and lived for the most part in strict 
retirement in his own rooms. Now and then he dined 
at the general dinner-table. But more often he kept 

himself apart. . 

The old fellow had every confidence in Ins wire and 

regarded her frequent and vivid flirtations as harmless 
methods of amusement, so that while Adoline startled 
the envious townspeople by her disregard for con¬ 
ventionality, old George Horrex only chuckled at her 
patent amourettes. And in this the old boy showed 

111 Adoline was a very handsome woman of about 
thirty-five, golden haired and blue eyed, and she 
was as good-hearted and generous as sh ° 
different to public opinion. She knew verj "ell 
there was not an old dowager in Cocklemouth who 
would not give her toupee to be asked to joni the 
c6teric of Cockle vie w, and that the venomous tittle -tattle 
which was snarled about her name at the town tca- 
tables mostly arose from sheer jealousy. She dc- 
lighted in shocking “ the old frumps ' as she called the 
local ladies, and she took care to choose her guests of 
such a kind as would be likely to support her in her 
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endeavours to practise her arts of fascination to the 
uttermost. 

The idea that she might enter those sacred precincts 
filled Mabel with delight. 

She felt fonder of her husband since he had told 
her about Upton and his intimacy with the Horrexcs. 
She wrote to her sister Lucy quite eagerly and kindly. 
Her giddy brain was full of the possibilities of triumph 
over the bourgeoises of the town, who had treated 
her so insolently; and when Bcatic. jealous of the in¬ 
troduction of a new candidate for her mother’s atten¬ 
tion, asked why “ Auntie Lucy ” was coming, Mabel 
snapped at her. “ Because she is.” 

Beatie might bo a tie upon her if she entered the 
Cockle view circle. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN INVITATION 


As the three made their way down the town, the streets 
wore a very different aspect from that which had 
greeted Jack on going to and from the sea before 
breakfast. They were now crowded. In the butchers’ 
and grocers’ shops there was hardly standing room. 
It was easy enough to distinguish the visitors, who 
appeared to form the majority, from the residents. 
There was a brightness and intelligence, an interest 
in life, to bo seen on the strange faces which were, for 
the most part, entirely lacking in the Cocklemouthians. 
Moreover, the dresses and hats of the women, in some 
cases genuinely emanating from London, and in others 
endeavouring to pretend to do so, marked out the 
migrants. The correct thing in Cocklemouth is to 
dress with a sobriety and lack of individuality, which 
come near to a drab frowsiness. Among the elite, 
such as the bank manager’s wife, Mrs. Powter (who 
might easily bo mistaken for a charwoman), or the 
vicar’s wife, Lavinia Speke, all bright colours, all 
smart chaussure, are taboo. Even the younger 
examples of the really “ best people’’ affect drab and 
shapeless garments. Only among the shop girls is 
there any neatness or smartness. All classes of natives 
delight in pungent scents, and most women, of 
whatever age, besmear their faces with powder and 
carmine to an extent which is rarely seen outside 
certain notorious districts in London or Pans It 
was not only bv their attire that Cocklemouthians 
exhibit their dislike of anything approaching frivolity. 
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Jack Greenfield picked out certain faces which appalled 
him by their downcast, leaden expression. When the 
prevailing impression given was not that of doltish 
ignorance, it was that of petty malice. Never, Jack 
thought, had he seen so many elderly feminine faces 
which were either nearly brutish in their heavy in¬ 
difference. or repellent by the venom they suggested. 
Here and there a well cut costume, properly worn, 
might be seen on a resident. But nearly always it 
was of some dark material, and in many eases its 
wearer, although long a resident at Cocklemouth, 
originally came from another district, or had been 
subjected, by marriage or otherwise, to the influence 
of a stranger. It was as easy to separate the 
visitors from the residents as to separate sheep 
from goats. 

As soon as Mabel realised the numbers abroad she 
began to complain. > v 

“ You must really let mo have more money, Jack. 
The prices of things are so awful here that there is 
nothing loft for clothes. I'm sure Beatie has not got 
a frock fit to go out in.” 

So far as I can judge from the local magnates 
you have pointed out,” said Jack, with a grin, “ the 
shabbier she is the better. I’ve seen two or three old 
tabbies look askance at your hat, my dear. And I 
heard one mutter to an old crone, who looked a hun¬ 
dred, that it was disgusting. She had her eye on the 
length of your skirt as she spoke.” 

It is not a bit too short,” cried Mabel indignantly. 

“ Do you think it is? Do you think Major Upton 
will think it is ? ” r 

Jack chuckled to himself. How funny women 
were! He replied solemnly. “Not a bit, 

1 believe, though, that they are wearing ’em a 
this summer. Ahem ! ” 

He had heard one girl say this to another in the train 


my dear, 
bit longer 
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by which he came down, and he was amused to see that 

his wife took him seriously. 

“Yes. I know,” she said. “And this skirt is 
not so short as those I wore last year. Oh, Jack, 
you might tell me ! ” 

“ Well,” said Jack, pulling a long face, “ if I may 
judge from what I saw on my way through town you 
are a long way from the limit ! My dear girl, why on 
earth do you trouble about what these people think ? 
It is true that I've not seen much of them here yet. 
But if vou are rigid, in pointing out the bettermost 
people here, I should say that they were only fit to 

criticise a jumble sale.” , , 

“ There is one thing,” said Mabel, her face becoming 

more complacent. “Mrs. Horrcx is not a dowdy. 

She is awfully smart. And if she does make up, she 

doesn't make up half so much as some of the women 

who belong here do.” , T , 

“ What’s this stink of cheap scent ? asked Jack, 
a few yards further on. “ Is there a scent distillery 

licrc ^ n 

“ Oh, no, daddy," cried Beatie, at last losing sonic 
of her resent ment at her father's return. ' It s them . 
She giggled delightedly. “ Don t they scent them¬ 
selves 1 I b’licve they has to ! „ _ 

“ Wha-at ? ” laughed Jack. “ Well, well, I must 

admit that the local aristocracy look as £ 4 W 
use a little more soap with advantage. Hallo, Mabel, 

Wl Wi S th’honks and whistles a superb open car came 
sneedin" down the steep hill known as Lyemouth 
Road 'The driver was a very pretty woman round 
faced stylish, her hair the real gold tint without a 
“tion of peroxide. Her eyes were very large, of 
an exouisite forget-me-not blue shade. Her figure 
concea?ed though it was by motoring attire, chsp'ayed 
Us dcheacy and 8 perfection of line, and she was instinct 
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with a grace and lightness which were infinitely charm¬ 
ing. When the car passed the Greenfields, the great 
blue eyes were twinkling merrily at the words of a 
good-looking young officer who sat beside her. The 
rear part of the car was occupied by another officer. 
The party brightened the streets, and provided the 
• gayest spectacle Jack had yet enjoyed in Cockle- 
mouth. 

All its members were laughing and talking merrily. 

“ Oh, look,” cried Mabel, looking longingly after the 
car as it shot past them. “ That is Mrs. Horrex 
driving! Oh, Jack, do try to get Major Upton to in¬ 
troduce you to her. Then, perhaps, I shall get to know 
her, and it will make Mrs. Constable and Mrs. Cogldan 
so mad, and Mi’s. Powter will nearly die with 
rage ! ” 

Jack looked at her quizzically. Why on earth should 
she take such delight in making Mrs. Constable and 
Mrs. Coghlan mad, and Mrs. Powter die with 
rage ? However, he wished to please her. The lack 
of warm affection in his heart inclined him to do his 
utmost to give her pleasure as a sort of atonement. 

" All right,” he said. “ Roger was saying he wished 
me to know ’em. ' We may meet ’em all together on 
tho front, what ? ” 

“ tH 1 yes,” cried Mabel, flushing with delight. 
“ Beatic, run home and toll Gladys not to put on the 
potatoes till she sees us.” 

” I don’t want to,” said Beatic stoutly, seizing her 
father’s hand. Any port in a storm. Although 
the child still resented her father's intrusion into the 
realms where she had been queen, she felt that he 
might assist her to do as she wished now. And, little 
snob as she was, she was just as eager as her mother 
to be able to say that she had spoken to Mrs. Jlorrex 
It would enable her to “ take it out ” of some of her 
schoolfellows, who had followed the example set them 

B* 
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by their mothers in sniffing at her as though she were of 

doubtful respectability. . 

“ Do as you’re told,” said Jack angrily. Mabel, 
I’m sorry that the child seems as much out of hand as 
ever. You should make her obey you at once. You 
seem to have no discipline over her at all. - 

Mabel hesitated. Her foolishly fond heart longed 
to take her child’s side against Jack. But never had 
Jack seemed so meritorious in her eyes since his superior 
social elevation had raised her to its level. For the 
timo, he glowed before her in the brilliant hues which 
he -had worn in her imagination when lie, the youn* 
gentleman, the friend and guest of her employer, ha< 
deigned to cast his handkerchief to the governess. 

“ You hear what your father says, she said ciossly. 
“ Run home at once. Then you may come back and 

look for us on the front.” , ... 

“ But I don’t want to,” persisted the child. 

Mabel had never felt such a longing to smack. the 
girl She gave her one look which showed Beatie a 
new mother, a mother of the existence of whom she 
had had no knowledge. It (fid its work. With a 
wondering whimper, Beatie lot go of her father s hand 

an MabM k al°most nestled against her husband’s side as 
the two swung round to the left, through Apple Gardens, 

t0 rhtpcned°?hat they came upon Roger Upton as 
he 1 was talking to the occupants of the car which had 

turning to Mrs. Hoi-rex 
. 1 ^ <c is the very man. You remember the 

tale I told you of the German spy in the fourth gallery 

° f H h ad R J°a C c k k” not been a good-looking, clean-looldng 
, luort man with brave honest eyes, and rather full 
Ups, he r^ghi not have received so warm a welcome. 
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Mrs. Horrex knew that ho was married. Upton 
had told her that. She scanned the features of his 
wife, and turning round in her driver’s seat smiled at 
the man behind, who returned her smile with interest. 
They had seen Mabel Greenfield before. 

Jack introduced Mabel to Upton, and then a sort of 
general and free and easy introduction all round ensued. 
The lack of conventionality was so different from the 
manners of the Cocklemouth women that Mabel was 
delighted. She told herself, erroneously, that now she 
had met her real sort. 

No one could have been kinder, or more friendly, 
than the “great lady,” and when the car drove on with 
Roger Upton an additional passenger, it was understood 
that Roger or someone would take it, or another of 
the Cockleviow cars, to Lambyre Road that evening 
to fetch the two Greenfields to dinner that night. 

From what Roger Upton had told Adoline, Jack 
was a man and a gentleman, and to do Adoline justice 
she admired men and gentlemen when they wore good 
looking, young and strong, far more than sho did the 
effete specimens of tame cattery who had filled her 
boudoir before the war. 

Inspirited, charmed beyond herself, Mabel forgot 
her natural parsimony and bought four pounds of 
salmon for lunch. “ You'll pay for that, dear,” she 
said. “ We are dining out, and that will be a save.” 

Dining out! And at Cocklcview ! Mabel walked 
on air, and tilted her nose up with an abandonment 
to 6elf-satisfaction and exultant and contemptuous 
derision of the dowdy frumps who had snubbed her. 

She looked Mrs. Powtcr full in the faco, and did not 
respond to the condescending nod which was awarded 
her w i. t b grudging reluctance. 

Did you evah ! ” wheezed the bank manager’s 
wife to the widow of an admiral who was totterinsr 
beside her. “ The insolence of the wommun! \ 
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don't believe it is her husband at all! Deah, deah ! 
What are we coining to, heah at Cocklemath ? 

“ Stee a minnut,” said Mrs. Bompas, the admirals 
widow. “ I see eggs arc a farden cheaper heah than 
at my decry wommuns. I will order them to send me 

up one.” , .. , 

And the two feminine autocrats toddled along 

the streets they thought they owned. Each felt a 

little dazed. Such a shock as to be cut by a woman 

who had only been in the town three years, and who 

was not “ in‘society,” was unknown to them. 

“ What am I to wear to-night ? ” said Mabel. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LETTER 


Tiie afternoon post at Cocklemouth is delivered about 
six o’clock, and, although the ear from Cocldcview 
was not expected before half-past seven, Mabel was 
already revelling in the occupation of attiring herself 
for the dinner, when the feeble imitation of the true 
postman's knock, of which alone the post-girl was cap¬ 
able, sounded through the little house. 

Gladys was attending on her mistress, and Mabel 
heard her husband go to the door and return to the 
boudoir. Presently she heard his shout. 

“ How like a man ! ” she thought impatiently. “ As 
if I could run down in the middle of dressing ! ” 

Again Jack’s voice was heard shouting to his wife.- 
Then he called Beatie, who ran to him mumbling about 
her lessons, although her father had told her that she 
yjas to have a holiday while he remained at home. 
Run up and toll your mother I want her,” said Jack 
And Beatie, who had endeavoured in vain to per¬ 
suade her mother to permit her to be present at the 

tiring, ran upstairs to do her mission with better will 
than she was wont to display. 

She burst into Mabel’s bedroom. ‘ Oh, mummy*’ 
she commenced- J ’ 


‘You know I dislike your rushing in when I am 
dressing, said Mabel petulantly. “ What is it now? ” 

wanS you.’“’ 8mffud Beatie ’ “ father tokl "«• He 

What 1h ° kn ° WS 1 am bUSy tlressin S- 
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“ I think it is a letter. He is reading a great long 
one in the buddy, and lie.looks so funny. i 

“ Oh, tell him he must come up here.” 

“ Is the servant with her ? ” asked Jack, when 

Beatie delivered her message. 

“Yes, daddy. She’s hooking mummy up behind. 
Jack took two or three strides across the diminutive 

room, frowning, and with an air of puzzlement „ 

“ I 'specks she would go if you went up, daddy, 

suggested the little girl. i;h i 

“I ’specks she will,” concurred her father, a little 

8 ^He^resumed the perusal of the sheets of M.S., which 

hC< ‘Who’s it from, daddy ? ” asked Beatie. 

“ No one you know. There. You run away dear 

Then suddenly his face relaxed and he burst out laug 

ing. “ It can’t be a practical joke, he said. Bea , 

did you ever hear of an Aunt Sapphire . 

“No. never. Oh, daddy, have you found a new 

aU Beatie I had P no affection for the aunts she did know, 

and no desire to increase their number. 

Still chuckling, Jack made his way upstairs, and 

d S,i«». ~d m, u» 

M.W M*. 

“T hate’to be interrupted when I m dressing, an 
1 i knows I have not had any need to dress since 
f°e°ame herr Now that I have a chance to enjoy 

right. But thisistherummiest game 
I ever knew Have you a^ter Sapp re ■ _ 

ss&’S? dS„„.d— 

Slack with the name of Sapphire. 
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“ Well, listen, and tell me what you make of it . 
It is addressed here to Captain and Mrs. J. Greenfield. 
Funny it should turn up just as I'm home on leave. 
Just listen.” 

“ ‘ Dear brother and sister.’ I say, Mabel, who the 
devil can it be ? What does it mean ? ” 

“ It can't be uncle or any of my aunties,” said 
Beatie, who had slipped in silently behind her 
father. 

“ Oh,” cried Mabel, “ you run away, dear, and find 
something to play with. Your father and I are busy 
just now.” 

“ But I don’t want to,” protested the child, tossing 
her pigtail. 

“ Here, you clear out when you’re told.” 

“ Shan't go,” said the charming child. 

Jack took her quietly but firmly by the elbow, and 
in spite of her kicks and screams thrust her from the 
room. 


You 11 have to give that child a lesson,” said Jack 
to his wife, when they were alone together. 

“ Oh, very well. But do get on with the letter. Is 
it a practical joke ? ” 

I don t think so. Here goes. ‘ It may surprise 
you to learn of my wedding with your sister Sapphire.’ 

Sister Sapphire, you have not got a sister Sapphire 
have you ? ” rf 

“No. Oh! I wonder-” She stopped herself 

from saying what was in her mind, but a vague sus¬ 
picion arose in her. Could it be that her half-sister 
Sara Slack, of whom none of the Lightfoots ever talked’ 
had assumed the name of Sapphire ? She remem¬ 
bered hearing her mother say that Sara had always 
hated her name. J 

" Wonder what ? ” asked Jack. 

T nev °£ n i lnd - , Go on » dear > and nmke haste. 

I shall never be dressed in time ! ” 
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“ It’s very tunny though. Well, here goes. c Sap¬ 
phire. I bless the day when I first met her in the saloon 
barof the Goat and Compasses. Whitechapel Road, and 
bless that more when I persuaded her to change the 
name of Slack for Teague.’ 

“ It is Sara Slack ! ” cried Mabel. 

“ Who on earth’s that ? She can’t be your sister. 
“She's my half-sister. You know mother was 
married to a man named John Slack before she^married 
father. He died many years ago leaving this woman 
surviving him. We have nothing to do with her. 

Even mother never mentions her.- 

“ Undesirable, I suppose,” said Jack, who thought 
none the better of his mother-in-law for cutting her 


own daughter. . . , , 

“ Oh, awful, I believe.” Poor Mabel did not wish to 

reveal the fact that the last thing her mother had heard 

of Sara was that she was serving as a barmaid in the 

East End of London. „ , . A 

“ She doesn't seem to have forgotten you, retoitcd 

Jack, with a grin. “Perhaps this chap doesn 

mean any harm. But he’s got pretty fair cheek 

to call li's dear brother and sister when lies never 

Jack was no upstart ; no snob who had to keep 
reminding himself of his position lest other people 
forgot it. But there was nothing lie hated mon. 

th He recommenced reading the letter. “‘A man .rover 
hid a sweeter wife nor could not have. She cant 
make my close same as my first, and she won t do no 
though I've offered to buy her a wringer as 
1 h’mnnov can *et. But I must not grumble. 
§he is that young and innocent, twenty-eight and me 

th ‘‘OhT”cried Mabel. “ She must be forty if she is a 
day ! ” 
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“ Well, that’s her look out,” remarked Jack. He 
continued. “‘There ain't nothing I stint her in. 
And she is that loving ! I thank God for her.’ Seems 
a good hearted, simple sort of chap too. doesn’t he ? ” 
“ I'think he must be a terrible man.” 

“ Oh, why ? He’s not cultured, certainly. How¬ 
ever, let’s get on. ‘ She call me “ dad,” bless her dear 
heart, and I call her my blessed mammy, and do hope 
and pray as a cradle will be wanted soon, for I never 
had no luck with my first venture, and she shall have 
one lined with satin if she likes.’ These domestic 


revelations are interesting, eh what ? Er. ‘ She get 
that low when I'm away that I shall have to think 
about giving up a seafaring life.’ 

“ So the man’s a sailor, is he ? That explains his 
simplicity. ‘ She say as she could manage a shop. 
But there ain t no call for that, for I can get a ship any 
time at forty pound a month while the war last. I’ve 
been torpedoed three times and don’t care a damn, and 
done rare work salving in the Adratic, and lost all my 

kit coming homo through France, and the Admiralty 
won t pay.’ J 

horty pounds a month ! He must be a captain 
anyhow. On a cargo vessel, I suppose. He does not 
seem to have enough education for the skipper of a 
passenger ship. Four hundred and eighty a year 
But, I suppose, he is not in commission all the year 

«Pr? d 'n Stl i. V° T 8t be S°°d at his work to get a 
screw like that. Your half-sister does not seem to 

have done so badly for herself. Let’s get on. ‘ I shall 

sail soon, if my sweet can bear me going. I l 0 n<r to 

see you both and shake you by the hand Jack andlcisQ 

my preuy sister Mabel, for Sap,, hi 'Hay she is Jetty 

01 was when she last saw her ’ I sav Mnbpl 
coming it a bit strong. isn'tTt ? You'teTme’voJve 
never seen this woman or her husband ? ” J 

saw her once when I was about ton years old. 
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That's all. Of course, I’ve never seen this horrible 
man.” 

“ He’s a bit rough, but he may be quite a good sort. 
Hallo though. This won’t do. I had not got as far 
as this downstairs. ‘ If my ship sail from Plymouth 
or the Bristol Channel, I ll step off at Cccklemouth, on 
the way down, and stop a night with you. I know in 
your kind hearts you would like me to stop longer, 
but I shan't have the time this journey. Better luck 
next time, as the saying goes. You don’t want to put 
yourselves out. A camp bed will do me, and an} T thing 
to eat that’s going. I eat hearty, but I ain't dellikit 
in my feeding. I send you a photo we had took after 
we was spliced, and I hope you will return the compli¬ 
ment and send meyours, dear Jack and Mabel.’ Well, 
I’m hanged ! ‘ We are captains all, you and me, brother 
Jack. It makes you feel comrade-like, don’t it ? ’ 

“ Well, I can’t say I exactly experience that feeling 
at present. But look hero. What on earth shall we 
do ? I should hate to hurt the poor chap's feelings, 
and, I’m afraid, if he came here he couldn’t be off seeing 
that we are hardly a6 enthusiastic about the relation¬ 
ship as he is. But I’ll finish the letter before we talk 

about it.” i( 

“ Do make haste then, Jack,” said Mabel. “ I 
know I shan’t have time to finish dressing before the 
car comes for U6.” 

She seemed to roll those words, “ the car comes for 
U6,” on her tongue as though to savour their 

delicious taste. 

Then she continued. “ He must not come here. 
How awful this should happen just now that we have 
got to know the Horrexes! Oh, Jack! Just think if ho 
were to come here and be with us when we met any of 
them ! He wouldn’t see he was in the way.” 

“ Not a bit,” laughed Jack. “ The simple fellow 
would be as happy as a king, and would think that 
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we were proud to exhibit him as a brother, unless we 
simply choked him off. It is a bit awkward. Per¬ 
haps we could palm him off on Lucy.” 

Mabel's face brightened. “ Thero is that,” she said. 

“ I’m glad now we asked her to come. She might 
meet him at the door, and tell him we had gone away, 
on the moor or somewhere. Rut never mind that 
now. Do finish the letter, and leave me alone to get 
on with my dressing.” 

“ Right oh. Er—er—‘ Sapphire say as it's quite 
a coincidence as Mabel and her both married captains.’ 
Sounds as if you’d got a brace each, what ? ‘ It 

won't be long before I sail, for the money is running 
out ; my first wife’s relations done me in proper and 
robbed me a treat. A hundred and twenty pound at 
least they drawed out of the bank when my poor 
wife couldn't no more sign her name than she could 
dance. And all her julery as 1 wanted for my dear, 
and a lot of my furnitor. Me and Sapphire went 
across to old Erin and see the home all spoilt, and then 
I sold up what was left, for Sapphire won’t live out of 
London, and say she will learn me London so as lean 
find my way about by myself, which I can’t, now, 
always taking her as pilot. They stole a beautiful 
gold watch and chain as no queen could desire a better, 
but I've brought my darling another,and a gold locket 
for my hair, with dimonds on it, and a bracelet, and give 
four pounds fora Panama hat as I know tho very place 
where they are made, and she look a treat in it; and 
I spent a hundred and fifty nigh on in furniter for 
this flat, where the people are funny and seem swelled 
heads as if I should bite, and as I hope you will shortly 
see for yourselves, dear brother Jack and sister Mabel, 
and I set a lawyer on them, but he could not get anything 
out of them saying as my first wife give them to them! 
IfMabel is like her sister, alllcan say is you areanother 
lucky one to have got her. Innocent ! And loving ! 
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All the money is in her name at the bank,and she draw 
out as I tell her and give me what I want, though after 
I’ve had one good bust ashore, I settle down quiet, and 
it was when 1 was having one as I first met her, and I 
believe she saved me from being robbed, as courage¬ 
ous as a lion as I tell her. I told the people at the bank 
what I thought of her and as she was my wife, and 
proud and happy I was though she look so young 
for me, and they were surprised as so young and sweet 
a darling should have fallen to my lot. At the shipping 
office, where she showed me the way, after I told her 
where the street was, as if she knowed London by heart 
as she do, it was the same. What I think is that all 
should be in her name ! ’ 

“Isn’t that like a sailor. It reminds one of 
the Captain Marryatt men, who chucked their prize 
money into their wives’ or sweethearts’ laps when 
they went ashore, doesn’t it ? 

Mabel thought inwardly that it was certainly a 
good trait. She would not have objected had this 
practice been as common with the officers in the army 
as with sailors. 

“ I don’t think the man can be quite sane, ’ she said. 
“ But, for heaven’s sake, finish the letter. Is there 
much more of it ? ” 

“ Kot very much. Seems fond ot letter writing, 


doesn’t he ? ” . 

“ ‘i’ll wire vou when I’m starting down your way. 

If you, brother Jack, like ship s tobacco, 111 bring some 
down. Also send a joint of meat. I get a joint sent 
regular to mammy by the butcher as supplied my last 
ship at Port Talbot, Bristol Channel, where I expect I 
shall sail from next time again. lean always ta.ee 
home plenty of stores from the ship, so mammy never 
go wanting, nor she ought not. She laugh, and say it s 
worth while being a captain’s wife to get a leg of mut¬ 
ton when she want one. But all captains can t do the 
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trick, can they, brother Jack ? Still you and sister 
Mabel shall never want if I can help it, so you’ve only 
to write and tell your fancy.’ 

“Upon my word, Mabel, this poor chap means 
well enough, J don’t believe that he imagines that 
he is inferior to 11s in any way, and if you come to it, 
I don’t know that he is. Certainly, he is of as much 
use to his country as I am, if not more.” 

Mabel, too, was struggling against the call of her 
parsimonj 7 . ' If only she, too, could get a joint of meat 
sent her once a week from Port Talbot, she would be 
able to save a good deal from her house-keeping money, 
though goodness knows she scrimped and screwed 
enough as it was. 80 long as Jack was at home she 
knew that she could not take advantage of this man’s 
oner, unless she admitted him to the intimacy which he 
evidently took as a matter of course. And she could 
not do that, even if Jack were willing. After Jack 
was gone, if this captain, whatever his name was, wrote 
her with a similar offer, she would try to devise some 
scheme whereby shecould get the meat without assoeiat- 
mg with the man. She could sec nothing disgraceful 
or mean in such conduct. Many women would not. 

But have the sailor at Cocklemouth, she would not. 

That may be so, she replied, sharpened by her 
anxiety. * I daresay a ploughman just now is of 
great value to his country. But one does not ask 
him to stay on that account,” 

“Well,” said her husband. “ I ll finish this. ‘I 
hope this will find you both well as, thank God, this 
leaves me at present, and so is Sapphire. I do look 
forward to shaking you by the hand— ’ 

Rum how fond some people arc of t hat expression ” 
commented Jack. “ Does I10 think anyone wants to 

and vour ZRV** ‘ ? nd ki * S ^er Mabel 
and jour little ones, if you have any, which I don’t 

mow, but am sure youought to seeing you’re a captain 
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same as me, though I haven t.’ Why a captain 
should especially be a father, I don't know. Never 
mind, he means well. Er—er—‘ So with love to you 
both, and a kiss, and lots of ’em, to Mabel and to your 
little ones, if any, from their fond uncle, I remain, your 
affectionate brother, Captain Brian Teague. Mammy 
wish me to send her card as well as the photo.’ 

“He’s put a lot of crosses for kisses. Well, X m 

“X suppose this is the card,” said Mabel, stooping 
and picking up the smaller of the two bits of paste¬ 
board, which had fallen from the letter to the ground. 
This was about half as large again as ladies’ cards 
usually are. “ Good gracious S ” cried Mabel. ‘ Look 

at it, Jack ! ” j ... , 

Printed in old English letters, in thecentre of thepaste- 
board,was the inscription, “ Mrs. Captain Brian Teague, 
189b Pickering Mansions, Pickthall Road, London, YY. 

While Mabel was gaziug aghast at the card, Jack re¬ 
trieved the photograph. This was of half-plate size, 
and showed a stout, stocky, clean shaven, grey-Haired 
man dressed in the uniform of a captain in the mer¬ 
cantile marine, seated, while, standing at his back, 
her left hand affectionately curling its wrist round her 
husband’s shoulder, was a stout, coarse-featured woman, 
whose large black eyes alone bore any resemblance to 
Mabel’s lineaments, if eyes can be culled by that name. 
The man’s mouth was small and full hpped , his chin 
very square and strong; his cheeks well fleshed and 
though the print was not coloured, they gai e the 
impression of being florid. The eyes were probably 
blue and were wide, with the look of a manner s eyes. 
The impression gathered was one of extreme obstinacy 
modified a little by kindness and simplicity. On the 
wholo the man’s appearance was much superior to the 
woman’s. For the latter looked coarse, almost blowsy. 
The features were not bad, but were exaggerated, and 
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too fleshy. The nose was straight, but bulged clumsily. 
The mouth was wide, a hard grin showing obviously 
false teeth. The chin was strong, but fat and double. 
The eyes were the best part, and in early lifo might 
have been beautiful. Now they were hard eves, 
hungry, unashamed, the eyes ol the horseleech. How 
, any man could bo so simple as to believe that her ago 
was twenty-eight was extraordinary. For she 
looked well over forty. On her bosom was a huge 
gold locket, round her neck a gold chain ; and a gold 
watch, depending from it, was pinned to her breast. 
The fingers of the hand resting on the man’s shoulder 
displayed two or three flamboyant rings. 

Jack studied the photograph with some interest. 

Look at this card, Jack ! ” said Mabel, plaintively. 
“ Isn’t it awful ? You’d have thought anyone knew 
better than to put the captain in like that.” 

Jack laughed, and handed ovor the photograph in 
exchange for the card. 

“ What do you make of ’em ? ” he asked. 

“ Twenty-eight ! ” cried Mabel. “ Why sho look* 

fifty here. I should not have known her. ' But really, 

Jack, the man looks better than his letter. It is not a 
bad face, is it ? ” 

“Not by any means. But I should think he has 
the devil of a temper. Old girl, we are in for ructions, 
make no mistake about it. That chap means what 
he Bays.. We don't know what she has told him about 
us, and it is quite clear that he expects to be a ■welcome 
guest, and that he has not the remotest idea that you 
and your people arc not on the best of terms with his 
wife. How she has explained it doesn’t matter. There 
is the fact. He’s kind enough in his w av. But I should 
say that if he is upset he loses control of himself, and 
is a nasty man to come up against. If it were not that 
1 hate to hurt his feelings, I’d write him such a letter 
that he d give up all idea of coming dowm, or even of 
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seeing us at any time. But I don’t like to do that. 
The chap looks a decent sort in a way. Of course, it 
is all bunkum about his age as it is about hers. He s 
nearer sixty than fifty. 1 daresay he is a very interest¬ 
ing man, and I should be charmed to meet him but 
for the circumstances. He'd be all right to smoke a 
pipe with and to yarn with. But as a housemate, 
imagining that lie is a long-lost brother sort of relation, 
I admit he loses charm.” 

“Well, never mind that now, Jack. We can talk 
all that over when we come back from Cockle view. 
•Do leave me now, or I shall never get dressed mtime. 
Perhaps he won’t be able to come here before he sails, 

and if he sails he may be drowned ! 

“ Well I’m blowed if you don t look at things in a 
pleasant way,” replied Jack, feeling a little disgusted 
with his wife. “ I hope the poor chap won t be 

drowned-ict ^ ))C what yon like,” cried Mabel, dis- 
tractedly. “ You must leave me now, Jack. 

“ Olf go Scried Mabel, and, unable to wait any 
door. 

Jack went. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TOMPKINS DISCONSOLATE 

Soon after half-past seven, Roger Upton drove the 
splendid Rolls Royce belonging to Adeline Horrex up 
Lambyre Road. Had lie looked to the left, when he 
had swung round and was honking to give notice of his 
arrival, he would have seen Tompkins standing in his 
garden, which climbed up from the road at an angle 
of nearly forty-five degrees. 

He had strolled out to pick caterpillars, and, inci¬ 
dentally, to keep an eye on Mabel’s gate. Now r he 
stood looking down, his pale eyes goggling. He had 
been trying to pluck up courage to confront Jack 
Greenfield, and was a little disconcerted by his un¬ 
wonted lack of self-assurance. The sight of the ear 
overwhelmed him. What ? Had Mrs. Greenfield, 
or “Mabel'’ as he called her to himself, and, occasionally, 
even to her face when he was alone with her and Beatie, 
had she friends who owned a car like that ? Ah ! 
He recognised the ear. His surprise grow greater. 
Certainly he must push his. friendship with Mabel and 
her husband. Greenfield must be a much “ bigger 
pot ” than he had imagined. If he knew himself 
(here he drew up his meagre figure and grinned), it 
would not be long before he was introduced to Mrs. 
Horrex and her “ swell set.” 

“He must ’ave come to the wTong 'ouse,” Tomp¬ 
kins muttered, unable to believe at once that the 
angel he had entertained unawares was so very angelic. 

But when he saw Upton stoop fonvard to switch 
off the current, get down from the ear, and go through 
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the gate at the top of the flight of steps, tumbling 
down to Mabel’s front door, ho was convinced that 
there was no mistake. Stolidly he stood at the farthest 
point of Ms garden nearest the road, and stolidly kept 
his goggling eyes fixed on the gate. At all events, he 
would try to get a bow from Mabel as she drove off. 
Even a bow from such exalted quarters would be 

^Although the fall of the steps to the front door was 
«?o steep that even from his elevation he could ..eo 
nothinof the threshold, he was warned of the egress 
of the partv of three bv the sound of voices, chattering 
gaily P ‘‘ Bless me ! ”'hc muttered. “ They seem to 

be on "ood terms too, most familecr • 
b Mabel looked her best, swathed about the head mth 
a superb old lace shawl, black, with a golden thread 
running through the hem. Her face 'vas more vivacious 
than he had ever seen it, than he had thought it could 
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“ I’ll do that,” said Jack. 

“You see, JIrs. Greenfield,’ said Upton, “that it 
is dangerous for a chauffeur to have a charming lady 
beside him.” 

And Mabel flushed and burgeoned with pleasure. 
This was the society for which she was born. These 
were the men she liked, and who appreciated her ; men 
who could pay a pretty compliment lightly, as a matter 
of course. 

“ I’ll make ’em look,” muttered Tompkins. 

“ But have I time ? ’’ was his second thought. 
For already Jack was out of the ear and stooping over 
the lever. 


Swiftly Tompkins ran uphill to his flower garden 
where some roses still bloomed. Swift ly lie out half-a- 
dozen beautiful blossoms, and reckless of thorns, though 
his fingers were bleeding, he swept a knife over their 
stems, swished a bit of bast round them (he always 
had bast in the pocket of his gardening coat), and 
dashed headlong down to the road, bearing the per¬ 
fumed tribute ostentatiously aloft. 

But as he stumbled on a loose stone in his path, 
nearly falling against the barbed wire, which edged 
the bottom of his garden, he heard the purr of the 
engine as Roger pressed down the accelerator before 
letting in the clutch. He almost fell out into the 
road, in time to sec the car gliding off. 

“ Hi, hi,” he yelled, never handicapped by false 
modesty, or modesty of any other kind. “ Hi, hi. Stop.” 

Jack studiously kept his eyes in front, and Mabel 
bent to listen to something Upton was saying. They 
both heard the agonised cries behind them, and both 
determmed to ignore them ; Jack, because bethought 
that lompkms wanted a lesson badly, and Mabel 
because she feared lest Tompkins might somehow 
place her at a disadvantage beside the major. She 
was a little uneasy, for she felt sure that Tompkins 
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would be hurt. But she told herself that she could 
afford to do without him, “if he can do without 

me.” , , , TT , 

“ That chap shouting to us ? asked Lpton, 

throwing a careless look over his shoulder, but at once 
swerving round to the right down a rather steep in¬ 
cline. so that it was necessary for him to watch Ins 

“ Oh, never mind,” said Mabel. “ He’s left off 
•« 

^ For Tompkins, seeing that no notice was taken of 
his shouts, and that the pursuit of aRollsRoyce on toot 
was hardly likely to be profitable, had stopped short 

in his tracks. . . lf 

“ They did not hear me, he told himself. ${ 

“ 111 take these in to Bcatie now, he said. I ei- 

haps she will be able to tell me what it all mean*. 

But 1 must run up and get her the sweets too. ^ 

" He ga^ a faTspiteful look at the corner round 
which the car had just whirled Mabel, and then went 
up to iSs house, Whence he gently emerged wrth 
the sweets for Beatie m his pocket. In his hand ne 

carried the roses he had picked. , 

lie crossed the road to Mabel s gate, the tele- 

Would she need advice on its conte.rt ^ ^ , Jf 
the telegraph gi Jm'lhe opened j 
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“ She’s out.” Gladys snapped at Tompkins, who h id 
not made a friend of her by offerings, of coin of the 
realm or any other nature. 

“ This is right, ain’t it ? ” asked the telegraph girl, 
bracing herself for the encounter though she was not 
more than fifteen or sixteen. “ What a time you keep 
people waitin’. Anyone might miss a train or what 
not while I’ve been ringin’ here.” 

“ Oh, you want to grouse, you do,” retorted Gladys. 
“ Give it ’ere.” 


She snatched the telegram, and read its address. 
“ All right,” she said. “ ’Ere,” she added, looking at 
Tompkins, ‘‘ if you're goin’ in to see Beatie you can 
take it. They ’on*t be ’omc till late. Gorn to Mrs. 
’Orrex’s to dinner they ’ave.” 

” I tell you it’s all right,” she repeated to the tele¬ 
graph girl. “ What’re ye standin’ there for like a 
stuck pig ? ” 

Oh ] t You are ! cried the messenger, tossing her 

head. “ I’m glad you’re not my servant.” 

“ The idea! ” snorted Gladys at the retreating 

figure of the girl, who felt that she could not improvo 

upon her last words and was retiring in good order 
up the steps. 

“Are you goin' in or ain't you ? ” said Gladys to 

l0 £ ^ n P kins - / I shall never get out to-ni<dit.” 

111 take it in,” replied Tompkins. 

He strolled along the passage, hat on head, “ Beatie,” 

fie bleated, in his croaking voice. “ Beatie. Where 
are you ? ” 

‘‘Oh, bother ” thought Beatie. “ Here he is again. 
But perhaps, he has brought something more. Wonder 
what made him ring the bell. He never does. ' 

bhe swung her long legs off the sofa which stretched 

oi a ” *-*• 

Tompkins made his way to the well-known room 
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without troubling to remove his hat. He really was a 
most ill-mannered person, was Tompkins. 

“ Here is a telegram just come for your father, lie 
said. “ At least, it may be for him. It is addressed, 

‘Greenfield.’” . . , 

“ 'Praps it’s for me,” suggested Beatie, swinging her 

pigtails, and raising her eyebrows “ And p raps it 
isn’t. But it may be, mayn t it ? III open it 

She opened the envelope, and then, indeed, her eje 

brows went up. ,, ., T 

“ And I’ve brought you some caramols, 6aicl lomp- 

kins peeping over her shoulder at the telegram. 

“ Oh thank you,” cried Beatie, seizing the packet he 
held out to her. “ Oh, do look at this! Whatever 

d °WiHi D feigned reluctance Tompkins took the oblong 
hit of naner “ But do you think your father would 
like me P to read it ? ” he asked, having already skimmed 

the pencilled w T ords with a side glance. 

“ Telegrams aren’t private,” sagely remarked the 

child “And I don’t know if I ought to let them 
know. Would you take it to them it you think they 

°ught tn have it< ? Tq mpkins . “ Here is my chance. 

d&sktzrssurzis 

at once. , » 

«« < nrcpiifield 3 Lam byre . >> 

ureenne Read what it says. 

?m l Zd Sapphire staying Bristol to-night going 
on to you Monday bret er ,, Uncle Brian 

“ I suppose,” ^> d n T n °^ D 7 a S ’ perhaps your mother 
ou C ghUo g kn 0 ow Cy Have‘you heard anything about ,t ? ’ 
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“ But I haven't got any Uncle Brian,” said Beatie, 
screwing her eyes up and shaking her head till her pig¬ 
tails weaved weird curves behind her back. “ And I’m 
sure mummy does not expect anyone ’cept Aunt Lucy.” 

“ But surely you must have an Uncle Brian,” 
said the man. “ Let me look again. Yes. It is 
signed brother Brian. Is he your mother’s or your 
father’s brother, dear ? ” 

“ Never hoard of an Uncle Brian. Oh, Tommy, 
don’t you link we'd better bofe go and see what they 
say ? ” 

This would hardly do. Tompkins thought that if 
Beatie went it would be easier for her father and mother 
to ask her in and ignore him. Whereas, if he took 
the telegram by himself they could hardly treat him as 
a menial messenger. 

“ 1 don’t think your mamma would like you to 
come out so late as this,” he suggested. 

Why, it’s quite light, and I've oftcnandofton been 

on the beach or over at Rainoombe with mummv later 
than this.” 

.. “ then there will be no one left in the house. I 
think I had better go and lcavo you to take care of 
the place, don’t you ? ” 

The notion of being left in charge was not, without 
a certain fascination for the vain child. It was true 
that she had been left in charge before. But it had 
never been pointed out to her so clearly as Tompkins 
made it. She assumed an air of importance, and 

^igW.^she" id ' ad affirmatiVely - “ Pwaps 
“ Very well. Then I will oome back if I can to 

me a ta y v°".- r V U nsh , t ' C , ourse thc y ma .v «sk 
the delightful po^ 8 '^' ^ »* 

your^manuna’gets'home.”^ 6 ‘° retUni herebef °™ 
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He took the telegram, inserted it in its envelope, 

and slouched off, his hat still upon his head. 

He strode up the hill as lightly as he could, breast- 
in" the Ion" and steep rise to Cockleview with a buoy* 
ancy which was unusual for him. He had never 
been inside the grounds of Cockleview and he wasa 
little subdued by the time he reached the front dooi 

of the superb old mansion. The cxtent ^ ' ll ^ f pa } ' e 
like "rounds, the impressive size and style of the 
Georgian house, weakened lus self-assurance m 
way g which surprised and disgusted lum In vain 

he assured himself that he was as good as they. He 

ClK \VlienTie 'rang the bell and saw the doors open to 
him a vision of a huge vaulted hall, brilliantly lighted 
by eleetrieit y supplied by enginesand dynamos belonging 
to the establishment, and filled with lounges, tables, 
divans and easy chairs, all of which suggested com¬ 
fort luxury a nd unlimited expenditure, when he 
heard from some room opening into jc ia 
sound of laughter and of merry voices, t K XJr h£ 
of corks and the chink of china, glass and silve , 

^ If aSrtiveness deserted him, o 

sneakin" to a radiant parlourmaid, \\ho seemea 
protest "that she wan condescending in acting 

menial capacity. stuttered, cursing 

in a moment, „ . , «Will you send a 

“ at 0 ? 7 it\* no important, ea,A you wait 

message ? Ui n n « 1 

♦ ;ii cho is at home again . . , ,, 

|r srr sat?“>«~ «• 

say brought it ? 


4 4 


4 4 
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Inwardly Tompkins was cursing himself, asking 
himself why he put up with this slavey's impudence. 

Anyhow, he thought, he ought to be able to make a 

better show than he was doing. 

'So he assumed his horrible leering grin, which quite 
startled the girl. “ Give her Mr. Tompkins’s compli¬ 
ments and explain that the telegram came soon after 
she left home. Say that Mr. tompUins thought she 
might wish to have it, and that her daughter opened 
it ” 

“ Oh, all right. Telegram brought by Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins. I’ll send it in to her.” 

With that the fair Vera turned on her heels and shut 
the door in Tompkins’s disconsolate face. 

“ Well! ” he muttered, standing and looking at the 
closed portals with that demoniac gargoyle expression 
which he had worn when the car drove off. “ Well ! ” 
he gasped, “ I’m damned ! ” 
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CHAPTER VII 


MABEL IN EXCELSIS 


Jack Greenfield, sitting on the right of Adoline 
Horrex, turned his head to receive the telegram tendered 
him by one of the waitresses. “ Who ! he asked 
in reply to the whispered communication that it naa 

been brought up by Mr. Tompkins. 

“ Oh ! ” he said, on hearing the name repeated, 

“ Tompkins! ” Ho ulanced at the message, and 

then said. “ Did the man give it in open ? 

Acrain the waitress whispered. Mr. Tompkins 
compliments, sir, and Miss Greenfield opened it. 

“ No bad news I hope, ’ said Adoline kindly. 

“ Oh, no?” replied Jack, “ only a possible unexpected 

’1I ah el 0 w h o'\v a s sit ting on the other side of the table, 

be^de oid Horrex, who® had obosen to dme with h, 

wife’s party that evening, glanced at Jack, and he sent 

»»* s 

held in common, altliough this co ^y treatme nt 

said in Mabel s Hern g > Coo ^] t ? m0 uth women had 

she had received from 1 « nyention she had 

utterly faded t°o penetrate the provincial* conventional 
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strongholds of the feminine society of the place, and 
was ready and eager to make one of a party who set 
the “ old tabbies,” as Mrs. Horrex called the worthy 
dames of Cocklemouth, at defiance. Both women 
were insatiable in their hunger for malo admiration, 
and both were temperamentally incapable of giving 
the world, or any valuable possession, for love. Each 
was an adept at philandering, and neither was at all 
likely to kick over the traces in reality. Hitherto, 
Mabel had not met a woman of the class to which 
Adoline Horrex belonged, and she felt that she had at 
last found her proper sphere. 

Adoline, for her part, recognised in Mabel a woman 
who might help her to amuse, herself. But for her 
own entourage there was hardly any one in the town 
with whom she could associate with pleasure. 

The townsfolk would have said that this was 
because she w'as so “ improper.” But this would be 
an entirely erroneous view to take. There is probably 
no tow r n in England where greater licence prevails 
than at Cocklemouth. Before the war residents had 
figured in the London rags, which provide records of 
social garbage for those who enjoy that diet, with 
a frequency disproportioned to the size of the 
tow'nlct. 


Nevertheless, except for one notorious intrigue in 
which the German wife of an elderly magnate was 
implicated, the irregularities were all under the rose. 
On the surface, Cocklemouth was the abode of conven¬ 
tional intolerance. Secretly, it was extra ordinarily 
vicious. J 


It pretended to bo scandalised by the behaviour of 
Aclolme Horrex and her set, whereas that maligned 
lady and her friends were infinitely more, genuinely 
virtuous than their calumniators. For they belonged 

u f /?T n wMch is g rea % on the increase, a 
olass which delights in flouting conventionality in any 
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form. To be just to this class, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand its members. The apparent lack of restraint 
in their manners with men means nothing. Privately, 
they rarelv lose their heads or their honour, and it 
fares ill with any man who is deceived by their frank 
disregard of appearances and endeavours to treat them 
as though they were what they pretend to be. Many 
a woman of this class has found herself in the divorce 
court, and heard a verdict unjustly given against her 
because she is misunderstood. Evidence, which would 
be ample to prove the guilt of the ordinary woman, 
is totally inadequate to convict a woman like Adoline 
Horrex. Women of her kind do things out of sheer 
bravado, things which look horribly compromising 
to those who cannot understand, but which are really 
points in favour of thoir innocence. It is only fair 
to this class to remember that the extravagance of its 
members often arises from their disgust at the hypocrisy 
which they see rampant in too ™any places and that 
while they sometimes behave as though t! y 
lost all sense of modesty, they are intruth S°° d h ® art ® d ’ 
benevolent and genuinely virtuous women. I 1 
say that a general acceptance of their views. that 
J i nf thoir example is desirable, ic 

general 1 reason whv the class is on the increase 

fashion Will be apparent Mabel Greenfield 

the real nature o ^olmeHorre^, ^ ^ ^ 

and their like, * eyer P were their faults, the former 
consideration. areat vjce o{ hypocrisy, though, 

ifiubS'swayedbVthe weaTth and “'on of 

jSsaasiaatasa 
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had ever seen her, and displayed finalities which he 
had been ignorant were latent in her. 

She laughed as she read the telegram. “ Who 
brought it ? ” she asked, puzzled because she knew that 
Gladys would not have taken the trouble to go up 
there in her own time, and that Beatie was too lazy to 
leave her home. “ T.” said Jack. And Mabel laughed 
again. 

Tompkins seemed to her very far off, as she sat at 
the long table in the midst of compliments and such 
a profusion and display of table equipment as she 
had never before seen. Poor Tompkins, who had gone 
up, fatuously hoping to be introduced, perhaps to bo 
asked to join the diners, now seemed to the woman, 
who had certainly admitted him toherintimaey twenty- 
four hours ago. to belong to a different world ! Even 
the threatened visit of the mysterious Brian Teague 
and her half-sister Sara, or Sapphire as she now called 
herself, failed to depress her. But she was not blind 
to the possibilities which lay in their coming. She 
must bind herself to the society in which she found 
herself, which was so congenial to her, as firmly as 
possible ; so firmly, indeed, as to make the ties strong 
enough to stand any strain which might be put upon 
them by the undesired visitors. 

So she collected herself, and used all her fascination 
to the best of her ability with such success that before 
she was helped into the Rolls Royce, by half-a-dozen 
eager hands, to be driven home by Upton, Adoline 
Horrex had called her “dear,” and invited her to 
make one of a party which intended to invade the 
Coeklemouth tennis club on Monday afternoon. “ Tell 
you what,” said Adoline, as she pressed Jack's hand 
with lingering warmth, “you’d better both come to 
lunch. 111 get one of the boys to take the car down 
to fetch you, if I can’t do it myself.” 

“ I’m not quite sure if I shall be able,” Jack 
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began to say, with the thought of Teague in his 

mind. , , . . 

“ Oh, well, you can let Mabel come, and you must 

turn up at the club if you can. But come to lunch, 

too, if vou can manage it.” . , , , A , ,, 

And Jack, who was a little fascinated by the atten¬ 
tions which had been paid to him, replied that he 

would try to do his best. „ t 

It was a joyous night. Captain, the Hon Lance 

Perrvman, a comedian and an acrobat, ha a twisted 
himself into the most extraordinary contortions while 
he was singing his comic songs in the drawing-room 
after dinner. That he was the son of a very wealthy 
earl did not detract from t he enthusiasm of the applause 
which greeted his performance. And Mabel flattcied 
herself “that both he, and Colonel Percy Burnside a 
famous lady killer and henchman of Adoline s, had 
fallen under the charm of her fascination. 

Jack’s Dancsbire song had gone very well, an 
altogether both he and Mabel had spent, a very en- 
iovable time. So enjoyable that it was not till Roger 
Upton had taken his leave, after driving them home 
arid entering their house for a good-night drink, that 
the Greenfields brought themselves to face what was 

r °Assoon a^Beatie had been sent to bed, Mabel flung 

r'-» 

,-Pobjefted Jack, helping himself le n hide drink 

«! C hC e» “SpS'i *”': .“ft! “ a "“ 

*%tf'.he S 

have noticed that the ass signed lmnself brothe 

Brian.” 
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“ Oil, Jack, lie would not read a telegram not 
addressed to him ! ” 

“ Bet you he did. Ask Beatie.” 

“ Oh, I can’t go up. Call her down, Jack ; it is so 
warm, it won’t hurt her.” 

And Jack, believing that his wife would be able to 
get the truth out of the sullen child more easily than 
ho, did as he was asked. Presently Beatic re-entered 
the room. 

“ You \s;pke me up,” she complained. 

“ I’m glad you had the sense to put your dressing- 
gown and slippers on, dear,” said the fond mother. 
“ Baddy’s sorry he had to wake you, but I want to ask 
you something. Did you open the telegram ? ” 

“ Yes, mummy. I fought T’d better.” 

“ How came you to think of sending it up ? ” 

“ Yat was Tommy, mummy. He said he fought 
you should have it. He came in wif ve telegwam.” 

“ You can talk better than that if you like,” said 
Mabel, impatiently. 

“ H s ’cos I’se so sleepy,” explained the child. 

“ Oh, well, never mind. Mr. Tompkins read it 

■*. as ^ e( ^ to - ^ couldn’t make out about 

it. Has I an Uncle Brian ? Tommy asked if I had 
and I said no.” 

“ Oood girl,” said Mabel. 

t see that,” said Jack. ” The man will not 
hide his light under a bushel. You may bo sure of 
that. He’ll be the brother all right.” 

Bwian 8Ske<1 Beatie >” 1 has got an Uncle 


“ you’ve not,” cried Mabel. “ You wouldn’t 
won’“e.” BUt —° h nCVer mi " d ’ povliaps he 

“ Won’t he ? ” said Jack. 

Yen I told him wight ? ” asked Beatie. 
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“ Yes, dear, quite right. Now run along up to bed 

again. We won’t disturb you again. ’ 

And Tieatie, who really was sleepy, retired to her 

be “'what do you think of this idea ? ” asked Mabel. 
‘■Wire Lucy in the morning that she mus^get h ^ 
to-morrow some time. Then you ami 1 g° ^ 
Cockleview on Monday, and leave her to re< eive tnem 11 
they come. She can tell them we are away, and they 

will leave.” 

“ Not they.” 

“ My 1 dear don’t appreciate that manjs 

Not a dozen 
1 She asked, drawling 

and posing herself as a *1° nfstay here with 
“ You must go to J n do. But frankly, 

Lucy to meet them,and see n iorht, or risk an 

we shall have to put them P fo Mabs » g He had not 

unpleasant scene Look 1^ > " > but sb e had 

called her by that petnam ^ exhibition that 
even charmed ljer , Things may not be so 

night. “ Look hc r c ^ Hf beli eve thc man will be any 
bad as we thin - 1 what » s his name, Cutwater 

worse than that o * • He’s been a merchant 
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is the deuce and all her coming down too. He didn’t 
say anything about that in the letter. Surely, she 
must know that you don’t wish to have anything to 
do with her. It looks as if she had told her husband 
a pack of lies, and was forced to come down here w lien 
lie suggested it, or give herself away. And if she 
get? an idea that you have got in with people like the 
Horrexes, she'll want to show herself oil to them. 
She is intensely proud of her now position. I’m sure 
of that by the expression of her face in the photo. 
Then there’s that card. And she will be furious at any 
suggestion that she is now' not fit for the society of 
anyone. My God! She’ll go leaving those awful 
cards about with 4 Mrs. Captain Brian Teague ’ on 
’em.” 

“ Oh, Jack, don't! ” cried Mabel. 

“Then, can we wire from here to-morrow ? I heard 
someone say to-night that the post office hero is never 
open when you want it, and Sundays are bad days 
for wires at most provincial places.” 

“ Can’t we ’phone anyhow ? ” 

“ Uow could we get Lucy on the ’phone. It used not 
to be fitted at your father’s place.” 

He may have it now. You know he has made a 
lot of money lately, and has a government appoint¬ 
ment connected with supplying the navy with some¬ 
thing or other. They’ve got a ’phone at Cockleview, 

and I’m sure Mrs. Horrex would not mind our using 
it to-morrow'.” 


“ l hat R a S 00 ^ \dea. Anyhow', Lucy maybe ahelp.” 
i . ,, J or Upton is coming to-morrow' morning, isn’t 
„ • Mabel, who knew very well that he was, 

rle said something about borrowing a car and tak¬ 
ing us for a spin. We might take Cockleview on the 


Right,” agreed Jack, 
tired to woo sleep. 


And, soon after, they re- 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A FRIEND IN NEED 

The next morning, a little before eleven o'clock, when 
Jack had finished his second after-breakfast pipe, he 
heard a sound of footsteps on the terrace outside the 
open windows of the boudoir. Turning to ascertain 
who it could be, for he knew that his wife and child 
were upstairs getting ready for the arrival ot Roger 
Upton, he saw the ungainly figure of Tompkins halting 
on the point of entering. Tompkins wore the grotesque 
grin which lie believed to be of a propitiatory nature, 
and carried a basket in which were two specimens ot 

lettuces going to seed and a few withered looking 

Hornin’, Captain,” croaked Tompkins, widening 
Ms grin an inch or two. “ Hoped I might catch you 
when I had seen ray wife off to church. Hope you 

^Without waiting for an invitation, lie strode into 
tho room and held out his hand. 

Jack nodded, and rose very reluctantly to greet his 
unwelcome visitor. He managed to evade the hand 

tliat'°he would” have‘to p° t ^ma^rins place, and 
he disliked the notion of it, for he loathed the appeaiance 

of incivility to a guest. 

i' foiZTiiZffSi — «** »• 

0 ‘.?wT:S'jS'gS "»* m Tt 

not trouble to bring things round, you know. 
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“ Lor ! They’re nothin’ to me ! You must come 
and see my garden. All the work of my own hands ! I 
say, Captain, look here. I mentioned it to you last night, 
you may remember. Have you thought of anything 
which will kill caterpillars without injuring the green 
stuff ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I know of nothing.” 

“Well, you can tell me how to make Apcnta any¬ 
how, can’t you ? ” 

Tompkins bent forward and smiled, persuasively 
as he believed. 

“ I daresay you can find the prescription in some 
book of familv medicine. I rcallv don't remember. 
Do you know, I fancy you must be under a misappre¬ 
hension about me. I am an analytical chemist, you 
know.” 

“ Yes. You could analyse A pent a, couldn’t you ? 

I’ll tell you what. I'll bring you round a drop if you 

have none in the house, and then you can analyse it 

for me. hav ? ” 

• * 

“ I am sorry. 1 have no laboratory hero.” 

“ But couldn’t you work it out with what’s in the 
house, saucepans and things ? ” 

Fortunately for Jack at that moment a motor horn 
honked outside in the road. He took a shot in the 
dark and hoped that it might reach its mark. 

“ You will excuse me,” he said. “ I expect that is 
a friend of mine come to take us for a spin.” 

“ Ok ! ” cried Tompkins, brightening. “ Only too 
happy to meet any friend of yours.” 

“I must really ask you to excuse me,” said Jack ; 

ignoring the other’s words. “Perhaps you won’t 

mind going out by the window as you came in that 
way.” 

“ I’ll take ray basket, please,” said Tompkins, hesi¬ 
tating. Ihen he plucked up courage. “ But ” 
he said, “ I don’t mind waiting.” 
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“ There will be nothing to wait for. We shall be 
going out at once.” 

Tompkins kept his ground. The slip-shod feet of 
Gladys, in her house shoes, were audible approaching 
the door, followed by the firm tread of a man. 

“ Major Hupton, sir,” said Gladys, opening the door 
for Roger, who came in on her heels. 

“Thank goodness it is only Roger,” thought Jack. 
“ I know him well enough to explain this blighter to 

him.” 

“ Hallo, Jack,” said Upton. “ I’ve been up to 
Cockle view, and Mrs. Horrex has lent me the Rolls 
Royce with orders to take you for a spin and then up 

to lunch.” c 

“ Right,” replied Jack. “ You didn't turn up tor 

a swim this morning.” „ 

“No. I was rather slack this morning. 

“ A dio would have done you all the good m the 
world. But what about Beatie ? Can she come in 


the car ? ” 

“ Of course she can.” ,, 

“ But I don’t like talcing her up there *o lunch. 

“ Oh ” intervened Tompkins, seizing on a chance. 
“ Let Beatie come to us. I’ll look after her, and p raps 
you will call for her in the afternoon and see my 

^He^beamed upon the other turn men. and looked 

e ^Y t o a udo y n\ t knCV Tomplcina Ro S ersaid Jack, 

wearily “ Mi*. Tompkins, Major l pton. 

“ Proud to meet you,” said Tompkins, feeling that 

hi* ca il had been worth while. ‘ 1 saw you last nigh , 

in a beautiful moror car. Must have cost a lot of 


m °‘i y reluy don’t know. It is not mine.” said Tipton 
with a look at Jack which plainly asked how on 
earth be had found up this bouncer. 
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Jack managed to wink at him unseen by that 
bounder, and the two officers grinned at each other. 

Jack felt in rather an awkward position. It would 
solve a difficulty if he let Beatio go to the Tompkinses. 
But how could he permit that without acquiescing in 
an intimacy which he was determined to break. He 
knew that it would be inadvisable to take the little 
girl to Cockle view. 

While ho and his wife could enjoy themselves there 
the child would be out of place. Oh, hang it all, why 
need he stand on ceremony with a man like this ? 

“ It is very good of you to be willing to take Beatic,” 
he said to Tompkins. “ But I won't trouble you. 
It is possible that a visitor may arrive for me to-day, 
and someone ought to be at home. Beatie would do.” 

“ But,” protested Tompkins, very foolishly, the 
telegram said Monday.” 

“ My good man,” said Jack, losing all patience. “ I 
am afraid that. I have neither the time nor the inclina¬ 
tion to explain to you all the details of my domestic 
arrangements. And we must not keep Major Upton 
waiting longer. Good-morning.” 

Even Tompkins could not get out of that. He was 
flustered. He took up his basket with the vegetables 
still in it, and stood for a moment awkwardly. Then 
he said, “ Well, you'll come and see my garden this 
afternoon. So I won’t say good-bye, but oh revoj'.” 

With a rather 6ickly smile he offered his hand to 
each of the officers in turn, who took it, let it go as 
though they did not know wlmt to do with it, and 
then bowed himself out of the window.” 

"Very glad to have made your acquaintance, 

Major,” wore his last words as he stepped out on 
to the terrace. 

"Where the deuce did you pick that up ? ” asked 
Upton, bursting out into a roar of laughter. 

I didn’t,” replied Jack, suddenly becoming solemn. 
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“ I found it installed on apparently intimute terms. 

here. Aren't women funny ? ” 

On hearing the arrangements which had been made, 
Mabel reminded her husband that the first thing to 
do was to endeavour to get into touch with Lucy on 
the telephone. “ Look here,” said Jack, I vote we 
tell Roger the whole tiling. He may be able to wangle 
it somehow. You see we can't go up to Cockleview 
now if we are going to lunch there, and the sooner «e 
get at Lucy the better. It will take her all her time to 

get down to-night.” T .i 

“ What do you mean ? asked Mabel. ^ Icll 

Major Upton about the Teagues ? Oh, Jack ! 

“ Why not. Ha 1 Ha ! Ha ! It is really too good 

to keep to ourselves, even if we had a chance of doing 

it. Roger may be able to help us. 

“ What is it, old man ? ” asked the Major. 

So then Jack told him the whole tale, showed him 

the merchant captain’s letter and “P 1 * 1 " d 
situation as well as he knew it Boger <1> 

laughter over the letter, and the same idea struck 
him as had occurred to Jack on the previous night. 
” Tell you what we’ll do,” he said. If the noble 
Brian Teague insists on staying here for a day or so, 
we’U nut him on to old Cutwater ! You remember 
him at dinner last night. Lordl, it will ^wo^ 

We’ve'aU^ot ^^ation^omewherc. And 

of,” said Mabel who 

was hte^at the wa L in ^ 


Upt- at last. ” He’U le 

W Gen al Wr efhad a military position of some nm 
portance at Lyemouth, a large town fourteen miles 
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from Cocklemoutli, and would be able to get through 
on the trunk line long before it would be possible on a 
civilian ’phone. 

The result was that Jack got through to old Sam 
Lightfoot’s receiver before twclvo o’clock—for inquiry 
of the Herringhaven central supplied the information 
that the old boy had had the telephone installed more 
than a year—and, for the first time since their 
memorable parting, Lucy and Jack heard each other’s 
voice, Mabel having left the matter to her husband. 

While Jack was speaking over the wire, Roger Upton 
busied himself in looking up trains on the two lines, 
the Great Eastern and the Great Western. “ Tell 
her,” he said to Jack, “ that sho must catch the mail 
down from Paddington, and get out at Lyemouth. It 
is the only possible way of working it, and she 
will have to look sharp to do it. Sunday is always 
a beastly day for travelling, and now it’s worse than 
ever.” 

“ Hut-” Jack began to protest. 

“ Tell her that. I'll explain afterwards man. Don’t 
waste time by arguing.” 

“ What did you mean by telling me to say she was 
to get out at Lyemouth ? ” asked Jack, when the 
part-y was motoring homeward to Cocklemoutli. 

My dear chap, it would be impossible for her to catch 
a train stopping at Cocklemoutli. I’ll motor you over 
to meet the mail at Lyemouth. Mrs. Horrex will 
lend me the car.” 

“R is awfully good of you, Roger,” cried Jack. 

Really, I don’t know what we should do without 
you ! ” 

crooned Mabel, who was sitting in front 
beside Upton. “ I don’t know how we can thank 
you, Major Upton.” 

Roger glanced at the little clock which was let into 
the front of the car close to the speedometer. “ By 
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Jove ! ” he cried. *• We must buck up. Any police 
traps about here ? ” 

“ I don’t think so. Anyhow, the police would wink at 
anyone in this car,” said Mabel, who had heard sundry 
interesting stories at dinner the night before. 

“ Then—You’re not nervous, Beatie ? ” he asked 
the child. 

“ No, fank you,” replied Beatie, who had been 
delighted by her first experience of a motor spin, and 
behaved herself so well that her father began to think 
he had misjudged her, and her mother wondered what 
had come over her. 

Roger opened the throttle and let her out. The 
road was wide and straight, the Rolls Royce took no 
notice even of the Devon hills, and conversation was 
impossible till the car slowed down for its run through 

the town to Lambyre Road. 

It was only when she was told that she would have 
to dine by herself that Beatie showed that she was 

herself. . ... 

Jack and Upton were indulging in a drink while 

Mabel removed the traces of the spin, and Beatie clung 

about the two men. _ , 

“ I don’t want to stay alone, she kept saying to 

her father. , _ „ . .. , . . 

“ We shan’t be very long, dear, he said, trying to 


soothe her. , m » 

“ But I don’t want to. I shall go up to Tommy, 

she said, merely to annoy her father. 

“ You’ll do no such thing, said Jack, sternly. 
- You *ee ” he said to Roger, “ that infernal man has 
insinuated himself into the house in a most extra- 

“ Tommy’s not an infernal man, and I shall tell him 

what you say,” said Beatie. f i v 

“Oh!” cried Roger, pretending to be greatly 

shocked. “ Tell tale tit, tongue must be slit! You 
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wouldn’t do that, Beatie ! I’m sure ! Not such a 
game little girl as you ! Why, you didn't mind when we 
were going sixty an hour ! ” 

This was certainly the way to treat her. She giggled 
and snuggled against the Major. 

“ I fink I like you,” she said. 

“ I am highly flattered,” said Roger. “ And you 
will remember that courageous damsels like you are 
rather pleased to be left as mistress of the house, 
when their father and mother are called away on 
business.” 

“ But it isn’t business ! Why can't I go to lunch 
wif you ? ” 

“ Because and because and because,” said Roger, 
laughing. He had a small sister about Beatie’s age, 
and knew how to handle her. 

While Beatie was considering whether she should 
be cross or not her mother reappeared, and, entering 
the car, drove off with the two men. 
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A SHADOW BEFORE 

“ I really think mother might have sent a fowl or 
something,” said Mabel to Lucy, for about the twentieth 
time, at breakfast on the following morning. On the 
previous evening, Lucy had been too tired on her arrival 
to do anything more than eat a biscuit and drink a 
glass of port, which Jack forced upon her before retiring 

to bed. . lf . 

Beatie had carried out her intention of going up 

to Tompkins, and that 'worthy had been put in posses¬ 
sion of as much of the facts relating to the Teagues 
and to Lucy as the child knew. As a result he was 
on the watch. If he could manage to be with the 
Greenfields when the Teagues arrived, h ? f ancied he 
would succeed in forging a weapon wherewith lie might 
make a better fight against Jack s refusal to accept 
him as a friend. His psychology was something hke 

But ” G 6ahl Lucy, “ how could she ? We did 

thing somehow. Oh,^ Lucy. n .> 

h0 ™ly°dTar’Matryou forget that I only came after 

midnijht, and am only just down this morning. 
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So Mabel told her Bister all about the Teagues’ letter, 
showed her the card and the photograph, and was 
furious when, instead of condoling with her, her sister 
burst out into a rippling laugh. 

“ That’s right, Lucy,” said Jack, to whose eyes the 
girl gave relief and gladness. “ I tell Mabel it’s the 
best thing we can do, to take it laughing.” 

“ But what on earth shall we do with the Teague 
people ? I’m sure I don't know,” said Mabel. “At all 
events, thank goodness, I am lunching out to-day, and 
you and Jack will have the pleasure of entertaining 
them if they come.” 

" Are you really leaving us to do that ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ Yes. And I wanted Jack to come too, but he 
wouldn t. He said it wouldn't be fair to you to leave 
you and Beatie alone to meet them.” 


a 


Thank you for that, Jack,” said Lucy, with « 
laugh. “ Well, we must do the best wo can. But I 
assure you that it was not through me they got your 
address. No doubt, Sara heard it from the Riverses. 
Ihey write to her, I know. I fancy old Mr. Rivers 
used to do business with Sara’s father.” 

“ Thank him for nothing then,” said Mabel, a little 
vulgarly. I hope they won’t want to stay.” 

n W 6* r l> sa 'd Jack, “you know very 

well they will expect to stay the night at least. And 

them ” k G ^ er ^ Gladys to get their room ready for 


Look here,” cried Jack, starting to his feet. “ I’ ra 
hanged if I m going to have that blighter hero this 
morning. Mabel, you must send Gladys out to him and 
say we are engaged or not at home, or something.” 
l<rom the dining-room windows the steps leading 

TomDldn.fr th ® r ° a , d W6re visible - and Jack had seen 
id6^ht arm mmg V "’ ^ somethin S green under 

“ Oh, daddy ! ” cried Beatie. “ It is only Tommy. 
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I told him yesterday Auntie Lucy was coming, and I 

’specks he wants to see her.” 

“ You went to him after I had forbidden it . 

asked her father very grimly. 

“ I didn’t pwomise not to,” argued the child 
“ You will go to your room and stay there till 1 call 

you,” said Jack, very angry. . 

“ Shan't,” said Beatie, defiantly, looking at her 

mother. . >> 

“ Mabel, I wish you would tell her to go. 

“ Really, Jack. I think you are making a lot out ot 

very little. Naturally, she saw no harm in going up 
to see Mr. Tompkins., It was very kind of lnm to 

lmonly did it to find out what was 

in it?” 

But'Jack’s temper was up. “Are you going to 
your room Beatie ? ” he asked. 

Luc^rookedaUttleappeahngly at Jack but she knew 

he was right, and said notnng, Mabel flu hed a httle. 

“ Please tell him that we are engag th ^ 

Gladys looked at her ^^tok in her hue- 
dare to interfere. &1 • , but s)ie knew that 

band’s eyes before, very ^ a J’ umvise to cros s him. 

Wl !f^'a said Jack to Beatie, “ you will come 

UP Be 0 ati 0 e“ r too! m saw the look in her father's eyes, and 
ran to her mother. T 

was about to refuse. 
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But then she remembered that it was owing to him 
that she had got the entree to Cocklcvicw. That if 
he chose to “ make himself nasty,” she might lose all 
the advantages 6he hoped to reap from her association 
with Adoline Horrex. She knew at heart, that he was 
right, and that Beatie was becoming unbearable, ill- 
mannered and disobedient. 

She put her arm round her child and said, “ Come, 
Beatie. 5 ' 

It was a shock to the little girl. She had trusted 
that her mother would support her against this tyrant 
who had come to upset their peace and quiet. ' And 
no\v the mother failed her. 

(( Shan t, she said, beginning to whimper. 

‘ y ou see for yourself,” said Jack, “that a child 

cannot be allowed to speak to her mother and father 
like that.” 

Indeed, Mabel was veryangry atBeatie’s disobedience 
to her actually her, command. With more roughness 
than Jack would have shown, she seized the child by the 
arm and dragged her yelling and writhing through the 


heln^e ^^5\ C< 5 me qui . ctly 1 Bha11 ask Gladys to 

™ e ’ said Mabel » guessing that a threat to inflict 

hnvo lgnom . lny as to bc handled by the servant would 

° n ^ UtUe ** either scold 

i, SoBe atle subsided and allowed herself to be taken 

was^eftTo^T' Yi hCn w® K ey wa ® imncd and she 

at ttxenan P t ! 10Ughts \ she first kicked peevishly 

bed and V-n d , 00r ’ and then flu ”g herself on her 

d howled till she was weary of howling Then 

became o«ir me ^ t0 pay any at ^«on tocher she 
became quiet and began to consider. 

It was her fi.r^r'ie 0 b<S . dtao J e £ ent *0 ter father. 

ultimately^, hprove^eneficia/ 11 » «• 
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In the meantime, Tompkins had heard with incredu¬ 
lous surprise that the Greenfields were “ engaged.” 

“ Is Miss Greenfield engaged too ? ” he asked, mean¬ 
ing to refer to Lucy whose name lie did not know. 

“ D’you mean Beatie ? ” asked Gladys. 

“ No, no. Her aunt.” 

“ I recly don’t know,” said the girl giggling. Was 
this mean lath of a man “ a goin’ in for the missis s 
sister now her husband’s come home,” wondered Gladys, 
who had deduced much from the little she had seen. 

“ I daresay they do not know it is me who has 
called. Tell them I have brought some cabbages.” 

“ Master see you coinin’ down the steps,” giggled 
the girl. “ If I was you I should come again later. 

They are busy now and that's a fact. 

A little soothed by this intelligence, Tompkins pre¬ 
pared to take his leave. “Well,” he said. Take the 
cabbages. I’ll look in again this afternoon, if I can 
“ I hope that will be a lesson both for Beatie and 
Tompkins,” said Jack, when Mabel had returned, 

> *. >«■ '“O'" 

Mabel. “ Oh, Lucy, couldn t you go out this moinmg 

and do some shopping ? ” „ , T . 

“ Lucy shall do no such thing, repbed Jack; 

“ Really, Mabel, it wifibe all right. Yes. W hat is it . 
he asked, as Gladys again appeared. 

“ grtLSftfi'“the man come down 

^Gladys mat basket, addressed to 

Captain Greenfield. , b t eight p0U nds 

Jack opened it, ^““1 of a butcher 
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CAPTAIN AND MRS. CAPTAIN 

“ Really! ” said Mabel, looking quite pleased, 
this is very thoughtful of them.” 

Jack had flushed with anger. “ Why surely, you can 

see that this is the most gross impertinence of all ! M 

he said. What the devil does the man mean by 

sending joints of meat to me ? It must be returned 
to the butcher at once.” 

courage >> SU1G ^ shan’t,” said Mabel, plucking up 

Ira afraid, Jack, you’ll have to swallow the insult, 
said Lucy, smiling. “ The meat would go bad if it 
had another journey in this weather, and it would 

days 8 ” mP y t0 8poil S°od meat in these 

‘‘ °f course it would,” agreed Mabel. 

Jack pondered for a minute. It was true that it 

ho 0l brin b «r 8 hV CkC i d f f° 6poil good meat * But how could 

to 1dm g « Th 8 f 1 ° accept - it ‘„ , A soluti on occurred 
to him. The only way out,” ho said, “ is to insist 

on paying the man when he comes ” 

-SB 
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her husband s own opinion of the obstinacy indicated 
by Brian Teague's chin. 

“ I mean to,” retorted Jack, very angry. <{ 

“Then that’s settled,” said Mabel, rising. 1 
suppose I had better see about getting ready. Mr. 
Perryman said he would bring a car down early so that 
we might have a game or two of tennis on the Cockle- 
view Court, before lunch. I shall be glad to do so to 
get my hand in. I have not played for years, and I 
don't wish to make a silly of myself at the club this 

af Lucy followed her sister from the room, while Jack 

made his way to the boudoir and lit a pipe. 

He had not been smoking long when he heard the 
arrival of one of the Horrexes’ cars. He strobed 
through the French windows, and, going lound the 
tittle house, met Roger Upton and Lance Periyinan 
comim* down the steps. The latter was a slim tair 
man of the middle height. He was built in good pro¬ 
portion and carried himself well. His face was round 
snub nosed, wide mouthed, with large ears small blue 

and facial expiea&ion. ,, .^ Upton, giving 

“ Don’t be such an Ass, Lance, jaid up ^ ^ 

him a push which procipi ^ tumMe and arrive d on 

three steps. He p fours He was one of those 
a level with Jack on al1 fours^ absurditie s of 

men who cannot help• . ° d out 0 f sea son, and 

which they are capable both in irritating 

very often he was not only a Doro u 
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bore. On the other hand, on the rare occasions when 
he cho$e to conduct himself with sobriety, he could 
be as charming as any man. 

He was the younger son of a millionaire carl, and 
it is a point in his favour that he never presumed on 
his position. Another good point he possessed was a 
sincere reverence for women who deserved it, and a 
veneration for unaffected beauty. He was no fool, 

was well read, and could himself scribble with some 
ability. 


Much of his eccentricity arose from his shyness, of 
which he wa.s ashamed, and which he endeavoured to 
conceal by bis preposterous antics. 

Mabel, hearing the car, had hurried herself to good 
purpose, and Perryman was still on all fours, wrig<din" 
Ins lund quarters in contortions, only made possible 
by his being double jointed, when the front door 
opened close to him and Lucy appeared. 

Perryman flushed like a coy girl, and sprang to his 
feet amidst a roar of laughter from the two men. The 
K u of L . uc y overwhelmed the buffoon. Never had 
hi, t SUC a ass ’ for never had he seen a girl whoso 

beauty and charm appc«al cd to him as did Lucy’s. 

.Don t leave off, old man,” said Upton ‘ “ Do it 

S,, 1 ' L W'«o°* « p .« ... y „S 

hedfekn^!; u Vh °,, ha J? foUowcd immediately on her 
neeis, clapped her hands. “Oh»” she priori “ w *; 

EF-* a* 


Very kind of you, Mrs 
Lance. “ ’Fraid ‘ clever ’ is 


Greenfield,” stammered 

hardly the word though. 
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I—I feel a beastly fool, Miss er—er—won’t you intro¬ 
duce me, Greenfield ? ” _ 

Lucy accepted bis apologies very kindly. He 
seemed such a boy. But she noticed the ribbon that 
he wore, and knew that only a man could have won 
it. He was in the flying corps, and his extraordinary 
command of his limbs enabled him to do stunts which 
were impracticable for those less gifted in that way. 

He was an old friend of the Horrexes, and amused 
the old coal magnate more than most of Adolme s 
cruests, so that he was doubly welcome at Cocldeview. 
° He was not a lady killer like Colonel Percy Burnside, 
an especial favourite of Adoline’s for some time past, 
but whose nose had recently been put out of joint by 
a second-lieutenant almost too beautiful to be a 
man. It may have been pique which caused th< 
gallant colonel to succumb so readily to MabeIss ebarm. 
At any rate, he had delighted her by his attentions 
and had wished to take the ear down for her that 
morning But Adeline said; “You'll have her iFor 
the greater part of the day my dear fcoy, and you 
ought to know that one should never overdo a thing. 
SoBurnside took the advice of the expenmentee , and 
allowed Roger and Lance Perryman to fetch the woman 
with whom he hoped to enjoy a pleasant little amourette 
T Hire's face fell when he learnt that Lucy was not 
. U 111 tn Cockle view to lunch or to the tennis 

cl’ub 0 He hung rou “^ 0 ^ { ^mcnt° and endeavoured 

to^erase S"mind thou{""g* opinion which 
* “ f'^^^Xnten by biSoo^er?. Although, to 

"e foo> f often ./excellent introduction to a 
“tj^hy don'tToueome and play tennis, Miss Light- 
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foot ? ” he asked. “ It isn't half a bad ground, and 
we don’t let the local bounders bound in our 80118 ." 

“ Well, you see, I have not seen the town yet," 
explained Lucy. “ Jack is going to take me down 
this morning, and this afternoon I have a lot of things 
to do. It is my first day here." 

“ There’s nothing to see in the town except the 
living gargoyles,” said Perryman. “And they want 
explaining. They ought to go about with labels 
round their necks. Greenfield can’t act as showman 
’cause he’s but a stranger here, heaven is his homo.” 

“ You are rather complimentary to this house, 
are you not ? ’’ laughed Lucy. 

“ I did not mean the house," said Perryman. 
“ I daresay the best part of Heaven consists of the 
angels, don’t you know ? ” 

He looked as though she were quite satisfactory as 
an angel to him. And Lucy, who was quite unused 
to such rapid advances, treated his words as a now 
form of eccentricity. 

“ That’s worse than going on all fours," she declared. 

“Oh come. Wont you ever forget that?" he 

pleaded. “Do please! Look here, Miss Lightfoot. 

bhow me you have forgotten that idiotic exhibition 
and III forgive myself.” 

“ How very kind of you,” cried the girl, still laugh¬ 
ing. “ But why should 1 wish you to forgive your- 
self ? 

“ Oh, I say ! Now you must make amends for that 
Will you ? ” 

Lucy thought, perhaps, she had been a little too 

hard on him. Moreover, she seemed to be speaking to 

mm with extraordinary freedom considering that^she 

had only known him a few minutes. She did not wish 
him to think her rude. 

“ How can I ? ” she asked. 

“ Let me be your cicerone,"-he asked. 
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“ To-day ? I thought you were to play tennis.” 

“ Oh, I’ll chuck that if you will let me.” 

“ No. I can’t do that really. Not to-day.” 

“ Well,, will you be on the front to-morrow morning ? 
I’ll show you some of the gargoyles. I’ll show you a 
beautiful poem which their fascination inspired. 

There ! Will not that tempt you ? ” 

“ If I can manage it, I will be on the esplanade to¬ 
morrow morning.” said Lucy. “ I daresay Jack or 

Mabel will go down there.” 

“ If they won’t, it is quite easy to find the way ! 
“Now Captain Perryman, do you think I could make 
an appointment to meet you on the day I have first made 
your acquaintance ! I don t know if you think • 
“My dear lady,” cried Perryman, appalled. I 
don’t. Please forgive my infernal cheek. I—I won t 
say any more. I throw myself on the mercy of the 
court, and incidentally I may mention thatlslia 11 be 
on the front to-morrow morning with my M.b. in my 
pocket and my heart in my mouth. There ! 

1 Roger Upton thought that Perryman had occupied 
nuite 8 cnough of Lucy’s time. He made Ins way to 
them “ Trying to show Miss Lightfoot some of your 
tricks Lamprey.” he asked. “ You know we call this 
chap Lamprey," because he’s got no bones, Miss Ligh - 

'“*01, OT .h,,t “P." «Jd Ponyrnm “*» 

icsssat*' ro pu«i 

”;7°« Z 'JESTS ss 

HH y ' He wouWn’t have said that nasty thing about 
Lampreys had he not. And he was going to lunch 

Wi ‘‘ h Wt itTimo've were going, Captain Perryman?” 
asked Mabel who though! tlfat Lucy was receiving 
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more attention than was good for her. Although she 
had made up her mind that if Upton disclosed an 
inclination towards Lucy she would encourage him— 
—for it would give her another lift on the social ladder, 
to be sister to the wife of a man in Upton’s position, who 
would certainly take precedence of Jack in “ society,” 
and she would gain a kind of vicarious splendour from 
the marriage—she saw no reason why all the men 
who came down from Cockleview to see and fetch 
her should promptly fall at Lucy’s feet. 

That Lance should ever entertain serious intentions 
as regards Lucy she thought was impossible. 

“ Oh, there’s no hurry,” replied Lance. “ The car 
does it in under ten minutes.” 

“But I promised Colonel Burnside to be there 
before twelve. 

Burnside can wait. It’ll do him good ” 

Mabel tapped her foot upon the floor, and threw a 
glance at Perryman which lie could not misunderstand. 

„ O f cou ' T se if you wish-” he began. 

<t ^es. 1 think we ought to start.” 

Good-bye then for the present, Miss Lightfoot,” 

hath H°" ryman ' “- 1 demain ' as the merry Gaul 


Nv'ith H ! e , 1 t ,°fT, k ,. ) hCr h \ nd andht ‘ M if a moment, checked 
wifi an effort, a whimsical contortion of his features 

out oflhe house t0 ° k “* W ’ 8nd follo "' ed Mabel 

hJwd^T b8Ck *° 1Ct him pass ' and took her 
Jack l7 d , f ”, a mo , ment - “Whatever you do, 

tennis club.”*^’ ke ° P th ° S ° 1>ROple awa y from the 

‘\My dear girl,” said Jack. “ I shan't sav where 
n^h™ g ° ne ' 1 Suppose y° u ’ U bo hack some time to- 

You’d S bettefte e Ur? r H 1 pr °“ iscd " And oh, Jack, 
better tell Gladys to cook that beef for lunch.” 
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“ I suppose I had. I remember that our friend 
Teague ‘eats hearty,’ though he is not ‘ delicate in his 
feeding.’ ” 

“ Oh, don’t, Jack. Do try to get rid of them before 
I come home.” 

“ You are absurd. It is impossible, and you know it. 
Either I must kick them both out then and there, and 
if I do the man is capable of making a scene in the 

street, or they must stay the night.” 

“ Very well. Then, if Mrs. Horrex asks me to sleep 

at Cockleview, I shall do so.” She shrugged her shoul¬ 
ders, and mounted the steps followed by her husband. 

Roger Upton, Lucy and Jack stood against the gate 
and watched the car swerve round the corner, while 
Tompkins looked down from his garden above with 
rage hate, and all uncharitableness burning in Ins 


liGcirc 

As Lucy turned her head from looking after the car 
she caught sight of Tompkins posed for inspection 
at the lower end of his garden. He assumed his 
demoniac grin, and took off his hat with a fantastic 
flourish. “ I’m now connn down, he shouted. 

Jack looked at him, turned on lus heel and went 
down the steps without acknowledging the mans 
salute or words. “ If that doesn’t settle him nothing 
•ii >’ eniri to Lucy, who was just behind him. 

had Voided ‘‘ Here’s a chariot coming this way. 
Must be for you, as yours is the last house and this is 


a cul de sac - rcma inder of the steps, with Lucy 

reached the door. 
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“ Ten to one it is the noble Capting,” said Upton. 
“ Oh, my aunt, Jack, what a time we shall have ! ” 
They had hardly got inside the house when a cab 
stopped at the gate whence they had just. come. 

A short thick set man, wearing the uniform of a 
captain in the merchant service, emerged from the 
cab, and turned to assist a resplendent woman, whose 
appearance shocked the atmosphere. 

“ You pay the man, mammy,” said the mariner.; 

“ ’Ow much is it ? ” asked the woman, in a cockney 
accent that cut like a knife. 


“Oh, pay him what he asks,” urged the husband, 
interrupting his wife’s haggling. “ Don't let ’em think 
we’re mean.” 

He stooped and shouldered an enormous cabin 
trunk which he had lifted from the cab, and, following 
his wife down the steps, trotted with an case which 
proved that if the trunk was as heavy as it looked ho 
was a man of powerful pl^'sique. 

“ Is the Captain in ? ” he asked the fair Gladys 

- t n f- C ™ swcred the door to his push of the bell, 
loll lnm Captain and Mrs. Captain Teague’s here.” 

« ft? dropped the trunk in the hall with a thump. 

°T y t ha up , , f , or y° u when I’ve shook your 
my dearV” t ie hand * 10 ex P lained - “ Where is he, 

ri ? f [ a "' i | n ° bersclf U P with magnificent primness 

Lu^IndV 10 T? y . to tllc filing-room, where Jack, 
and Roger Upton were awaiting the guests. 

Jack alone of the men was in mufti. 

wavS halted f ° r a T ment 0,1 the mat in the door- 
round thl r 8aV ° a , S "' lft . but a11 embracing glance 
look Then° hT* 1 , ncl . udln g lts occupants, in a lingering 

on the back <‘ T ar ed at and tapped Mm 

r/.r > s Shifts 

“ J “ k “ d »"■' i ""'l'-".l'ippmg .IS 
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hand while he seized the unhappy man’s right hand in 
his. “ Lord ! ” said he, “ I’m glad to shake you by 
the hand! And my pretty sister Mabel! Lord! 
You look younger than what I thought! Give us a 

kiss.” 

Lucy drew back. “ I am not Mabel, she said. 
“Then you must be Lucy,” said the woman, “of 
course it’s Lucy, Brine. Lor ! Where’s Mibel then ? 

Captain Teague was very like his photograph, but 
considerably older looking. He was nearly bald when 
he removed his gold ornamented cap. But Sara was 
worse than was anticipated. Her dress was too young 
for her, and its short skirt showed her enormous feet. 
When she walked the feet shot out at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, so that if each foot had proceeded in the 
way it started, and there had not been a rearrangement 
after every step, she would have performed a grand 
ecart in less than three strides Her face wasred and 
bloated, her nose swollen, and shiny even beneath the 
powder which failed to hide its purple veins. Her 
eyes were prominent, hard and ye low in the whites^ 
The gold chain round her neck and the watch pinned 
to her bodice were both there, and on her wrists sparkled 
bracelets set with brilliants. Her fat hands seemed 
to be burslhig through their yellow glove. Her skirt 
and bodice were made of good matenalandw 
made of a simple navy blue colour. But they wer 

seventeen, wh° carea m ^ voic(J wag hoars0 

th T hriH r a P nd as already mentioned, she spoke with 
and shall, a n » accent. Mabel had been right 

“thSSff that the woman would be worse than the 
m When Brian Teague had got the party sorted out, 

and his band shake, he quieted down considerably 

“ Did ye get the meat ? no oskcu. 
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butcher at Port Talbot to send you a joint of beef, ’cos 
I thought it might be short here.” 

It was no time to go into explanations. They could 
come later. Jack contented himself by answering in 
the affirmative. 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Teague would like to go upstairs,” 
said Lucy. 

“ I’ll ring for Gladys,” said Jack. “ She will show 
her up.” 

“ We’ve got a servant too,” said Brian Teague. 
“ Lor ! I don’t let mammy want for nothin’. Ah ! 
We’ve got a servant too.” 

He said it with an air of explaining that he was not 
to be frightened by any servant, and that Jack need 
not think to come the high horse over him with Gladys. 

Teague’s eyes kept roaming from Lucy to Sara and 
Sara to Lucy with a look of puzzlement in them. 
“ Well,” he said at last, as Gladys knocked at the door 
prior to entry. “ This here beat me ! Ain’t you two 
sisters ? Don't sisters in sassiety kiss each othor ! I 
ain’t used to people like this ! ” 

Jack was about to reply a little sharply, because he 
feared lest Lucy should be vexed. But she herself 
eluded the difficulty. “ We are only half-sisters, 
Captain Teague,” she said. “ And I do not think I 
ever met your wife before.” 


Teague looked at his wife, and shook his head. 
“That do me,” he said. ‘‘But you don’t want to 
think we wish to push ourselves where we ain’t wanted ” 
“Oh come, Brine,” said Sara. “It’s not that 1 
Don t be a silly. I’m shore Capting Greenfield is most 
kind, and naturally Lucy don’t feel like kissin’ a gal 
she never saw before. Come you upstairs and wash 
yourself. Then you can ’ave a talk.” 

‘ You hold on,” said the Captain, putting his hand 
into a mat bag he carried, and producing two bottles 
one after the other. Without saying more he took a 


D 
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corkscrew from his pocket and drew the cork of each 
bottle. “ Now,” he said, “ all we want is glasses and 
water. It’s whiskey and rum from the ship. X know 
how hard it is to get it ashore. But lor ! We have 
plenty from the ship. We don t want for nothing 
I can tell you, and you’re welcome, Captain ! And 
now I think of it, here’s a bit of the right sort of backy. 

From the deep pocket of his coat lie drew half a dozen 
cakes of dark tobacco, the smell of which declared it 
to be of very fine quality. “ You’ll find there’s some¬ 
thing to taste there, Captain.’ he said to Jack, who 

took the cakes in a bewildered way. 

How could he refuse them ? How could he hint 
this man’s feelings, who was obviously so thoroughly 
good hearted ? The woman would be a fearful trial 
But the man, if only he would get out of the habit of 
raining down gifts, might prove interesting, and 

qll He turned ‘\o the sideboard and put glasses and 
water before the sailor. “ Would you rather have 

S ° "“Not 'me^Spoils the taste. But we have soda 
at home for them as likes it. And we have pictures 
'on the wall too, some of ’em bigger than what you ve 
cot And the furniture is as good if not better. 1 

,r) S"2 T.‘ ‘S'Sg.Tf.'i.t “ Thank you. 

breath, while Lucy „ a <;ked the woman. 

: S N h ot U tiU g rve P ’atmy y 'Sta*" replied Sara, firmly. 
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“You help yourself,” suggested her husband. 
“ Lord ! ” he said, admiringly. “ She can lap it up, 
like cream ! ” 

Sara proved as good as his word, and swallowed two 
stiff whiskeys without turning a hair. “ Now I’m 
read\, slic said to Lucy. “ Don't you finish both 
them bottles,” she called out as she left the room. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TOMPKINS DISMISSED 

When his wife had left the room, Brian Teague seated 
^hTt^ he re *wa s brogue to b" observed in his speech. 

ants of Soottish sellers. representative 

MZZZ2S& possess a Rightful and most 

winning br0 6 uc - ^ natural' ^‘certainly belongs 

“♦b r°t r othe y West of Ireland than to the stern sons of 
rather to the \\esi Teamie had no share in 

the North-East. A watchfulness about him, 

it. There was, ‘ 00 ’“" tt a nv moment to contradict 

as tlioiig e ^ niade which was far from being Hiber- 
an y statement ma , g h wa8 better than 

™ght liave been anticipated from his letter. He could 
talk better than lie could „ fa said ehalleng- 

“ My room -,£^r place than I ex- 

ingly to Jack. Thu• made ou t you had a 

pected to find. ■ think mllch 0 f this, 

regular P alace \, , added sympathetically, “they 

I daresay now, 1 > job in the army, do 

don’t pay you a lot « :or ^ same as me. 111 

they ? And you can ge P a twelvemonth, 

send you enough stores w 
You may jest as well have em. 
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He seemed to realise that he was holding the floor 
rather egotistically, and he took a pull at his glass of 
spirits and water, casting estimating glances around 
him. 

“ When do you sail ? ” asked Roger Upton, who 
saw that Jack was struggling to treat the self-invited 
guest with courtesy. 

“ I shall have to be aboard, come Wcnsday. But 
we may not sail for some days. Admiralty job. Mus’n’t 
say no more, not even to a brother orfser. ” He drew 
himself up : “ What’s your measurement round your 
chest ? ” he asked Jack. “ I reckon you're four or 
five inches taller than me, but I fancy I hold you in 
chest measurement.” 

“ I’ve no doubt of it,” replied Jack, wearily. 

“ But don’t you want to know ? ” asked Teague, 
surprised by Jack’s insouciance. 

“ Not a bit,” replied Jack, grinning. “ My good 
chap, what the deuce does it matter to mo ? ” 

“ I ain't used to people like you,” said Teague, frown¬ 
ing. “ Don’t Mabel want to know whether her husband’s 
as big round the chest as Sapphire’s ? ” 

“ I should not say that it would interest her in the 
least,” said Jack. 

“ Well, I can’t make you lot out. But see here. I 
didn't say nothin’ ’bout mammy cornin’ down here 
in my letter—you got my letter all right, didn’t you, 
brother ? ” 

‘‘ Yes.—I wish to God he would chuck the brother 
business,” Jack muttered to Upton. But the latter 
seemed rather to enjoy the situation. His eyes were 

dancing with amusement, and ho only grinned at 
Jack’s plaint. 

“ Well, as I was sayin’, I didn't mean mammy to 
come at first. But then I thought it over. Ye see 
she don’t get on with the folk in our parts. She says 
they am t Like what she’s accustomed to down White- 
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chapel way. I’ve took a beautiful flat, seventy- 
five pounds a year, and lor ! the rooms twice as big as 
these. And I’ve fitted it up fit for a queen. And 
I've dressed her, well, you can see for yourself, better 
than ever I dressed my first. Not as I complain. 
She pay for it. She look a treat, don't she now ? M ell, 
as I was savin’, I ve dressed her and set her up fit for 
a duchess. Well, she had her cards printed, with the 
captain on so as there shouldn’t be no mistake, and 
she went and called on a score of ladies round about. 
She wasn’t asked in nowhere, but she left the cauls. 
Well would you believe it, not one of ’em has paid no 
attention. They hain't returned the compliment. 
Not one. And a woman as lives with her daughter in 
the flat just over ours looked her full in the face and 
never spoke or nodded, looked right through her as if 
she wasn’t there. I tell ye, I said somethin to that 
old high and mighty 1 And she said she was used to 
speakin’ to gentlemen and ladies and not such as us . 
Now that happened after I’d wrote and posted th 
letter. Then I thought that Mabel would be the one 
to interdoosc her to the right lot. She has told me 
a lot about Mabel and you. brother, and owned as yom 
friends was probably higher up than "hat she 
knew in Whitechapel. So I said, come on down then, 
and brother Jack and sister Mabel will put you in the 
“y of H I ain’t going to have my wife looked down 

01 -^rho°w y did n ^now I was in England ? ” asked 

J-ick at last showing some signs of interest. 

” “T didn’t. That’s where the luck come in. 

1 ciKin s tiH in foreign paits—for 

TtSd m r«you’“ been pent to Gibraltar,-Mabel 
win open the 'letter. And it’s Mabel as you want more 

th ‘‘How'did you get our address 1 ” asked Jaek. 

Oh,” saW the ^simple mariner, “ of course mammy 
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had that. She gave it me soon after I married her. 
Before, I think. I know she told me all about you 
before the clove hitch. Of course she knew her own 
sister’s address. Naturally she's been bearin’ from 
her.” 

“ Ah,” said Jack. It was then as he thought. Sara 
had made a feature of her relationship with Mabel, 
and had used it to bolster up her social position in the 
eyes of the innocent captain. Teague was evidently 
quite ignorant of the fact that tlio Lightfoots had noth¬ 
ing to do with his wife. He wrote the letter and came 
down confident that the news of the marriage would bo 
of interest, and that he and his wife would be welcome 
guests. As for the man himself, it would be impossible 
to make him understand the gulf which existed between 
him and Jack and Jack’s friends. Sara know well 
enough the difference between them. But Teague was 
quite innocent of effrontery. That was what mado 
the position so difficult. For Jack was too much a 
gentleman to bo willing to hurt Teague’s feelings in¬ 
tentionally. Some scheme must be invented whereby 
the 6tay of the Teagues should bo abbreviated as much 
as possible, and every effort should bo made to 
keep them from parading their presence in the town. 

Perhaps, ’ said Teague, “ the Major has his missis 
here wlio'd help. "Se see, what I want is that mammy 
should take her place with the best of ’em as she ought.” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t help you,” said Upton. “ I’m 
unmarried.” 

That s a pity,” replied the merchant skipper. 

“ However, you may know some of the top set down 

here, and if you can, I’m sure you will interdoose ’em 
to my wife.” 

Good lord !” thought Jack, “ I believe he means 
to leave his wife here wffien he sails ! I must nut a 
stopper on that.” ^ 

“ 1 8 ’P 0S0 >” said Teague, “ as you’ve plenty of room 
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for mammy. I'm willin’ to pay for her board and 
lodgin’, and I’ll leave orders with the butcher at Port 
Talbot to send you a joint of meat every week. That’ll 
be a help. Then when I get back, I’ll bring a lot of 

ships stores. How'll that do ? ” 

“ I’m sorry,” lied Jack. “ You see we have Lucy 
here now. This is only a little house, and there is only 

one spare room.” _ T T , 

“ Well, mammy could sleep with Lucy after I m 

gone,” suggested the skipper. ,, 

“I assure you that it is quite impossible, said 

Jack, firmly. “ Lucy is staying here some time. Be¬ 
sides, you cannot leave your flat empty. You say 
you have a servant there. It would not be safe to 

leave her there alone.” 

“ Oh, yes, we have a servant and everything proper. 
But I'd get rid of her and shut up the place till I ge 
back. By that time mammy would have got to 

It won’t do. Two married women in one house 

would never agree. Insure of that. I know that 

no better than mammy 
And where is she ? I don’t understand you folk. I 

“ n Th.“S P W^S rt F«i“*“ i 

:S' “ h," noTte. 

&r«s? « ■&? »*'»"» —» 

was 
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“ Lor’, bless her little heart, where is she ? Ah ! I 
shall be pleased when mammy want a pram. That 1 
shall. I never had no luck with my first, but unless 
I’m mistook—why here she is ! ” 

Lucy, on having led Sara to the room appropriated 
to her and her husband, and left her there, had thought 
it best to go to Beatie and explain that the Teagues had 
arrived. “ You may run down now if you like, dear,” 
said Lucy. 

“ I shan’t run down 'cos you tell me,” replied the 
child. “ I won't be ordered about by you, auntie.” 

” Oh well, stay here if you prefer it,” replied the 

aunt, taking the best way with the ill-tempered little 
girl. 

Finding that she was left to do as she liked, Beatie 
made her way downstairs. As ill luck would have it, 
Tompkins had made up his mind that ho had waited 
long enough to put in his appearance again. He 
was far from being defeated by the snubs he had en¬ 
dured that morning. He had seen the arrival of 

the Teagues, and guessed that the Greenfields had no 
desire to exhibit them. 


He had postponed the visit of which ho had given 

m , hlS shout from his gulden as Mabel drove 
ott till he thought Jack would have had time to forget 

that shout, and to have settled down with the visitors 
Now if he could get inside the house without having 
to demand admission, he might be able to find out 
something about these people, whose telegram he had 
carried up to Cockleview. 

Utt e le , thing which m >ght give him a hold on 
the Greenfields was fish for Tompkins’s net. 

, ,7 entrance of the Teagues, the front door had 

been left open. Jack, and alfthe party in the dtata*. 

° wer ?too much occupied with themselves to be 
watching the steps, so that Tompkins manned to 
descend to the threshold without being seen 8 
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Thus it was that Beatrice, tripping slowly along the 
hall to the dining-room, saw his lean figure standing 
in the porch. She know that her father did not wish to 
have the man inside the house. It would be hei 
revenge to thwart him. So she ran to the door and 
said. Come in, Tommy. Mummy’s out, but daddy s 

in the dining room.” , , , „ . 

Tompkins hesitated a little. He did not fully appreci¬ 
ate the grossness of his impudence, but he had a vague 
notion that Jack would resent his coming. How iai 
would he carry his resentment ? Surely, he would n 
be violent! Tompkins had a great respect for his 
gkin. But he did not think that Jack would actua y 
assault him. And mere verbal insult was nothmg 

this man. 

“ I’ll follow you, dear, he said. {< „ 

Hardly had the skipper called out here she , 
when Tompkins loomed up behind her slim shape, 
his features twisted into their gargoyle grin. 

“ I told you so,” chuckled Upton to Jack. 
“Confound it!” muttered the latter. lh 

the Het t er.t’ quickly to Tompkins while Beatie hung 

5-S3 £. SSSySM 1 '“— 

ask vou to remain. . . , 

“ I only wanted-” Tompkins began 


" only waiituu- - ^ 

“ I don’t care a damn what you wanted 


I can’t 


see you now 

“ But can’t I stay to 




„ ° You cannot. ° To”tell you the truth I shall bo 

b «s t jt. = 

£ i *"**»! *&»• " , ” 1 p “' 
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Ho saw Beatie regarding her father with a mischievous 
smile on her lips. 

“ You don't mean that I'm sure,” he said. “ But 
I’ll go now as you ask me to. I won't bear any ill- 
feeling.” 

He turned on his heel, and left the room and the 
house. He was inwardly fuming. Greenfield should 
pay for this. Wait till he had gone, that was all ! 
Just wait ! His leave could not be long. He would 
have no scruple now in making open love to Mabel. 

He went home and bullied his wife till she went down 
the town shopping to be rid of him. Then he sot to 
work in his garden, digging furiously, to work oil his 
gall. 


( 08 ) 


CHAPTER XII 


IN THE TOWN 

Thf scene had gone with such a snap that it was over 
and Tompkins out of the house, before Beat* realised 
that her father had actually turned “ Tommy out of 
the house. She was beginning to understand that her 
father was not a man with whom it was advisable to 
take liberties. She had cried herself to sulky sllenc ® “ 
her room. But she had come to realise that there wa 
something to be admired in a man who meant to be 
obeyed. She was beginning to fear him, and to 
fonder of him because of her fear. Moreoier To p 

kins had looked extremely 

Ihafher Chet was' worth cultivation. At all events 
"lid not evince any displeasure at Ins course of 

a °Brian Teague had witnessed the discomfiture of 
Tompkins looked like a slab siueu o t r ds. 

^dt^He woufd “fi 

he a couldCot“ave ^f^^htha^mucht let™ 

simple mariner began to see t^ ^ letariat , and 

ashore. His first wife ha , 1 Tho ^ff ere nc© 

<£> a. .i» u> ~ » 
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better in any respect than the first wife, indeed, was far 
less valuable, inasmuch as she could not sew, wash or 
bake, she pretended to belong to the better class. 

She had posed to Brian as a “ superior person,” 
had boasted in her atrocious cockney accent, of her 
relations, of their social standing, and of their position 
in the world. She had pretended that she was quite 
one with them. And simple Brian had accepted her at 
her own valuation. He had never come into personal 
contact with any other than the class to which his first 
wife and himself belonged, the proletariat. He had, 
as Jack had guessed, always sailed aboard a cargo 
tramp. He had never associated either ashore or at 
sea with even the middle class. Ashore he had seen his 
owners, but seen them purely in the matter of business. 
Socially, he was as ignorant and untutored as the 
roughest hand before the mast. He accepted Sara as 
a specimen of the upper classes, and was ready to study 
the ways of those classes. It was not that he con¬ 
sidered himself inferior to anyone. But he had seen 
the snubs inflicted on his wife in the West End quarter, 
which she had chosen for their domicile, and he realised 
that there was something which he did not understand. 
And Sara desired to make one of thisclass,tohavo friends 
among its members. Why she had not already suc¬ 
ceeded in this, he did not ask her or himself. He 
accepted everything she said as gospel. And Sara,having 
committed herself by various boasts of her intimacy 
with the Greenfields, and buoyed up by the knowledge 
that she was a captain’s wife, believed that she might 
force her way into those circles which hitherto had 
rejected her. She herself had spent all her life in the 
East End of London, and was as ignorant of the ways 
of ordinary society as was Teague himself. But she 
did not believe it. Just as Mabel had built great hopes 
ot social elevation through her marriage with Jack 
hopes which were magnified when he became an 
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officer in the army, a real captain, so had Sara believed 
that she was entitled to claim admission into the ranks 
of the class to which Greenfield belonged through her 
marriage with a merchant skipper. That there was 
anything about a gentleman which did not depend upon 
money Sr nominal rank, Sara could not unders ani 
She knew that her husband sometimes earned for y 
pounds a month as a skipper, and he was a captain. 
And if that did not make him as good a gent emani as 
Tack Greenfield, who certainly earned less than that 
she would 1 have liked to know why. Her set back in 

a a"ss. 

, i ‘ l r half-sister’s endeavours, had she been 
attended her hah ^ q{ her arrival at Lambyre 

ss a*. i? 1 ?. 'iiJr.v/Si 

man, the scion of a noble hou c sk , u to 

“ $ E“ ««•' ” 

hir^tarf^hrt hThad had the foresight to take the 

Major into his confidence. friend, he had 

Much as Upton svmpat used \uui n ^ Qn 

too keen a sense of humo ,j ] le saw thrdugh 

He had not been smitten by Mabel, am. j 
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herambitions. Lucy was of a different nature altogether. 
And he believed that she would be able to share his 
amusement in watching the struggles of the Greenfields 
with the Teagues. At any rate, he would do his utmost 
to spare her annoyance of any kind. For already he 
felt that Lucy meant a good deal to him. 

“ Come and kiss your Uncle Brian,” said the skipper 
to Beatie. But Beatie held back. She examined the 
skipper from head to toe. He had kind eyes, and 
he seemed to her to be an old, old man. On the whole, 
she approved of him. She was taken with his gold lace. 
But she felt that he did not fit in with the relationship 
of unclehood. A child’s eyes arc often very keen to 
observe a lack of breeding. And though Beatie herself 
was ill-mannered, and had seen no great example of 
breeding in her mother, yet she had unconsciously 
gathered a good deal of critical acumen from her 
father. Jack w’as a gentleman, and the child sensed his 
difference from the skipper. 

She held out her hand, but eluded his extended 


arms. “You cannot be my uncle,” she said. “Daddy 
and mummy bofe say you are not veir bruvver.” 

The skipper 6cowled at Jack. “ D’yo mean you 
disown my wife 1 ” ho askod. 

By no means,” said Jack. “ But you must know 
that I never heard of her till I got your'letter.” 

The skipper w'as silenced for the time. He must 
ask Sara, or, as he believed her name to bo, Sapphire, 
about that. She had led him to believe that she 
was quite intimate with the Greenfields. Ho remem¬ 
bered that this w T as before he had suggested goin" 
down to see them, or even writing to them. Sho had 
seemed a little uneasy w'hen he told her ho meant to 
wnte to them, and still more so w’hen he asked her to 
get ready to accompany him to Cocklemouth. But 
e man was thoroughly loyal to the woman who had 
deceived him. He w'as, in some utterly inexplicable 
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way, fascinated by her coarse charms, if charms they 
can be called. And he was hot tempered, ready to 
take offence at any slight put upon her. If she had 
not begged him to be patient, he would have made a 
scene before now. But Sara, finding that there was no 
way out of going to Cocklemouth other than telling her 
husband that she had lied to him, had determined to 
make the most of the chance, and to do her utmost to 
reap some benefit from the visit. She was incapable 
of understanding the impossibility of her ever being 
accepted as an acquaintance by people of decent educa¬ 
tion and position. So she had begged Brian to submit 
to anything for a time until she saw how the land lay. 

“ I ain’t used to people like you. said the skipper 
for the fifth or sixth time. “ You don't seem to hold 
with family love and that. Howsoever, you ve 
made us welcome, and there s my hand. , 

He proceeded solemnly to “ shake brother Jack by 

the hand ” again, and Jack suffered it. 

“ Well.” lie said, as Sara’s and Lucy s footsteps were 
hoard descending from above. “ What about this 
walk down the town. I’d like a smell of the sea now 

^ *“ Would you not rather wait till after lunch ? 
asked Jack. 

1 _ -1 - n *^\ *V\ tt 1C 

voice at the 


“ No. I’m ready when mammy is. 

“ Look ’ere, dad,” cried Sara’s harsh ? 

door, “ when’ro you goinktot.kchup tto famk. 

Wice »y 

sorry- my darlin’,” 

I lie PP y ’Twon’t take a minute. 

G “ S We’ll both of us be ready in five minutes,” he 
called out to Jack as he fonowed h^ mf^upstairs. 
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behind her, “ what do you think of thorn. The captain 
is not so bad. But, my dear boy ! What a woman ! ” 
Yes. What are we to do, Luce ? ” asked Jack. 
“ He wants to go down on the front.” 

“Well, you’d better take them. I can do my 
shopping if you will tell mo the name of the shops. 
And oh ! Jack ! I think we shall have to cook that 
beef for lunch. There is not enough in the house 
without it. Mabel seems to have got hardly anything.” 
Very well. Tell Gladys to have it ready by— 

n ° w ? Let us make it as late as wo 
can, and then perhaps, we may bo able to keep them 
indoors this afternoon.” 1 

" It is just past twelve,” 

“ Say lunch at two-thirty then ” 

S&- 1 * 

to™ in the morning carting a i' va y 9 1)1 the 

You 11 be able to shifuhe skipler bas ket. 

Almost the fW “^pper on to him.” 

cant° ld ? arenCG Atwater e: \ho ^ ^ Streot 
captain, but had reallv been n ^ P< ° s . ed as a retired 

service. He had mj e a ® CF m tho merchant 
^ndhk’ aud i li8 be ^facHo^s t oThe 0l r ? ysterio «8 

fn ma 8 ni hcent disrea ar d nf 1° th S local charities 
his conies had prZSST 1 ? TS"*? 1 * or ProbabiHtv 
dinner at which Jack and MabS £ h “, station to the 
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features, rather obscured by excess of tissue. He wore 
a grey moustache, and, except for his unmistakabb 
sailors eyes had got rid of all outward semblance of 
rmercha^ marine! He was a male jackdaw, and as 

amusing in his way as Sara Teague herself. 

“Ah Mai or ” he said to Upton, glad to see } 
What ^d ye think of this hat? It’s a real Panama. 

he had put the figure at ta" *“ * eager to 
and Mabel. He recogmsed a oval, ana 6 

g6 t A,fr eahT Cutwater. “ My wife’s got one at 
home as cost fifty.’ the two men known 

.2 *— » 

b6 “ Sht foX young beside me don’t she ^ ^^“vo 

“Lor* ! At the shippin oitice 

aS o Oh'shu/it'l ; ? said the coy Sara on!t to , » 

“ We Capt ains know somethin,,, got 

said Cutwater. “ B “ t 11 ,f 0 a f co t 8 t an unnerd. You 
another up at my o • a g00 d house. But 

should come up and see t. i » That waa a 
nothing like the one I had at Plymo ^ 

house! I had to le k Green-houses, stablin 

enough servants tn do the ( ^ fifteen bedrooms 

and a paddock! An • , y0 kept most of the 

Ki£SSK ‘Whatrt Jon 

sfi-jrr c h r t ! P have a io 0k - 

it now ? ” Sapphire, my darling ? asked 

“ Would you care to, bappm » j 

Brian. 
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“ Yus,” said Sara. “ I want to see that ’at.” 

“ Look here, Captain Cutwater,” said Jack, who 
guessed that the man would like to be called captain 
though he had no claim to the title, “ I wonder if you’d 
set Captain Teague on his way back here. I have to 
go to the post office.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the old purser, who never 
minded making promises. Moreover, he was not 
able entirely to forget that a purser is a captain's 
inferior. As a private retired gentleman he would 
have disdained to admit Teague’s superiority. But 
old antic habit made him inclined to treat the real 
merchant skipper with deference. 

So Jack and Beatie made for the post office, while 
Roger and Lucy awaited their return. Cutwater, 
walking on air in spite of his gouty feet, conducted the 
Teague’s. Cutwater was about to “ show off ” his 
possessions. There was nothing he liked better. Ho 
swayed his enormous abdomen before him, swinging 
a basket loaded with groceries in his right hand. Over 
his eyebrows he drew the brim of his really valu¬ 
able Panama. Sara felt that she was seeing life. She 
planked out her huge feet with determination, and 
bore her much feathered hat high. Her locket and 
chain, her watcli and other trinkets glittered on her 
ample bosom. Her short skirted frock displayed 
limbs which seemed to flow down into her boots in an 
even line, as though they were being poured into a 
jelly bag, for there was no shape of ankle or calf to bo 
seen. Profoundly content with her appoarance she 
paced beside her shorter husband, and admired the gold 
braid cm his uniform. She wondered that Cutwater 
should dress in mufti if he were entitled to adorn himself 
with galloons. The gold “ smartened a man up so,” 
she thought. Cutwater bowed to many people who 
were patently of “ the bettermost class ” of Cockle- 
mouth, and Ills bows were politely returned. Here 
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was an admission of the social rank of a merchant 
skipper ! Now and then he stopped to exchange a 
word or two with someone. Most of these people 
were dowdies of a smug primness extraordinary, and 
of a strange and weird ugliness. But the former East 
End barmaid recognised their style instinctively, and 
knew them for what they were. So now she was in 
touch with the aristocracy, though she was sure that 
she would never dress in so frumpish a way as seemed 

to be correct at Cockleraouth. . 

She paraded the street proudly, and did not resent 

the absorption in themselves which the two old 

mariners exhibited. . „ M . r i 

After passing through the town Cutwater tuined 

up a hilly street, and Sara began to pant with the 

climbing. She was about to complain that she was 

" blown,” when Cutwater opened a pair of large iron 

gates, through which he led the way to a “ a 3 es ‘ ,c y®* 1 S 
washed house, standing in a neat garden 

by a well-timbered slope of pasture. ,, ., g 

“ This is somethin’ like an ’ouse this is, said Sara. 

“ ^ AhT' Do^t hey^v^i^a * small house T’ asked 

Cutwater, who never caUed on ^ng^m 8 ^ 

houses, and rarely recognised them , Mabel at 

had been rather attracted ^ tho HorteK lead 

Cockle view. But he could notfollow the Ho: ^ 

in every respect. They mig } louge s. In their 

mate with people whom they liked. 

K“" S'™ fm « Sit, 

ScMSSSSS SSSS ■—r * 

S si 
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plant! But it wanted at least ten servants, and when 
1 could only get eight I gave it up. It is so hard to get 
servants now.” 

“ So I find,” said Sara. “ I find it very 'aid.” 
Cutwater threw a doubtful glance at her. 

He was not a man of refinement, or culture. But he 
knew when an aspirate was misplaced. He remembered 
that there were merchant master mariners and merchant 
master mariners. There was the captain of a great 
Atlantic passenger crack and the skipper of a coasting 
coal tank. Had he been a little hasty in offering to 
show these people his house ? After ail, he knew noth¬ 
ing of the Greenfields, and he learnt now that they 
lived in a small house. He must be careful. He 
must show off his greatness as ostentatiously as he 
could. 

In the circumstances, perhaps, it would be well to 
keep his wife out of the way, though she would be sure 
to want to know who the woman was whom he had 
brought in. 

He saw his wife’s wizen crinkled checks, and thin 
nose flattened against the glass, her little eyes squinny - 
ing through the window of the morning room as he 
approached his house with his two visitors. 

‘‘ There ! ” he cried, as he flung open his hall door 
while at the same moment he rang the bell. “ What 
d’ye think of that ! ” 

It was a good hall, heaped with all sorts of early 
Victorian upholstery and specimens of the cabinet¬ 
makers craft. 

“ Take the spiiit stand and glasses into the dining¬ 
room, Thomas,” he 6aid to an elderly butler, who 
answered his ring. “ And a bottle of port for the lady.” 
I ve got a lot of furniture just like that,” said Brian, 

ahaTr^k 1 ^ diecoura g ed * “ 1 P aid twenty pound for 
Cutwater looked at him. He had the 


appearance 
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of prosperity. After all, it was he with whom he, Cut¬ 
water, had to do, not with the Greenfields who lived 

in a small house. „ ., 

“ My rooms are a little larger than these, said 

Teague, looking round him as he entered the immense 
dining-room. This was really a fine room, well furnished 
in its heavy bourgeois style, and three times the size 
of the largest room in the Teagues’ flat. But why 
should Brian admit that ? “ I can’t hardly breathe in 

the rooms of my brother Jack, the Greenfields house, 

^Cutwater thought more of him. He must be 
impressed somehow. The relationship with l the 
Greenfields was obscure. But could doubtless 

eX HeTed l ’him to the table, a very large and very fine 
piece of old mahogany, which was not insulted by 

being covered by a cloth. T } c 

“There,” he said, “that is one thing I " U1 la ™ 
my man do. I say that no woman could keep a table 

in such condition as that. It needs a maii . „ 

Brian Teague smiled. I don t agree with you, 
he said “ Mv maid does mine just as well. 

Atwater gfared. “ But look at it mam” he sa.d, 
“ look at it. Put your face down close to . 

thi He' showed the way by “g down and puttir^ 

^ than 

looking at its shine. , , , • But he stuck 

Brian good a shine as 

Ihatand lthinfa riche? colour. What do you say, 

mammy ? 

“ Not ’arf,” said mammy. intense 

ad^tL She AoT^her, Sj^int I • ** 
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one to have caught an innocent young darlin’ like 
her ! I tell you, I'm never tired of asking people if I 
ain’t lucky.” 

“ Oh, shut it, Brine,” said theinnocent darling. And 
again Cutwater wondered. That Brian utterly failed 
to be impressed was in his favour, though it was a 
disappointment to the elder man. But Cutwater had 
sufficient education and knowledge of conduct to notice 
the atrocious solecisms of prosody and accent of which 
Sara was guilty. No doubt, he thought, like many 
a jolly sailor before him, Captain Teague had made an 
ass of himself over a woman. If he came to think of 

^ 0wn w ^ e not shine in comparison with him¬ 
self ! She was a skinny, insignificant snipe-nosed little 
vixen, and he had no great catch in her. It would not 
be just to judge Teague by his wife. 

So again Cutwater flowed on in hospitable intent 

to astound his guest by the magnitude of his 
possessions. 


The possession which chiefly interested both Brian 
and bara was the whiskey. Declining their host's 
oSer of port (“ it cost me half-a-guinea a bottle ten 
J 5°’ Cutwater delicately explained), they found 

thev d « and Spirit ° f nearl y P roof strength, and 

they expressed their gratification and surpriso. “ X 

can t make it out seeing that you've left the sea, Cap- 

stuff off J T* , ° f COUrse ’ 1 can 6^ some good 
stuff off Ship. But how you do it here beats me.” S 

water d “k S ?W M 1 Can toU y° u .” said Cut- 

Trv one nf tf °. 0StS T nCarl y a P ound a bottle. 
Dy , one of these cigars, I pay half-a-crown each for 


parties and b . e6n done to the fme spirit by all 

L had ht d both^uesf appr ° vad t ) he exceUent Cabana 

mellower from thln^f a “ d h n . Were a Uttle the 

go through the house Tf n ther CUtWater pr ? ceeded to 
6 cue nouse. If there was an article of any 
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importance of which he did not tell the price, it was 
an omission caused by forgetfulness, and quite unin¬ 
tentional. And almost every figure he named was 
covered by Brian as the cost of some article at the 
flat ; so that the progress was like that of two bidders 
at an auction, of whom Brian was always the later and 
higher. 

The famous fifty and a hundred guinea Panamas 
alone remained victorious. Brian knew that he had 
mentioned the price of his wife’s as forty pounds, and 
he could not raise it. But he said that he knew where 
there was one worth two hundred guineas, and that 
he intended to get it the next time he sailed tor kouth 
America. He was not going to be outdone by the 

other “ captain.” Not he. j 

The two mariners parted with mutual esteem, ai 

as ho took his leave, Brian said,“ Well, Captain, you 
must look us up when next you are in London 
If I’m at sea, mammy will look after you and yo 

missis ’ Give us a card, my beauty.’ 

Sara proudly handed over one of ‘hose remarkable 

pieces of pasteboard, and, assuring Cutwater that 

they could find their way to the place of appointment 

without his assistance, they returned to the corner of 

the High Street, where they found Jack, Roger Up » 

Lucy and Beatie waiting for thorn. , 

They were walking up Church Hill when J k 
the sound of a well-known siren free clung, and a i £ 

passed the corner of Lyemouth 

Rolls Royce came sweeping round on its way 

tennis club ground. , Banco Perry- 

Jack Mid Lucy ; Jo lm| , 

Burnside. . v»r>l 2 

Would Sara Teague recognise Mabel < 

Roger looked at Jack and grinned. 
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*' Lord ! ” cried Sara. “ Don’t that motor look a 
treat ! ” 

All might have gone well from Jack’s point of view, 
had not Lance Perryman caught sight of Lucy walking 
beside Roger. Instead of continuing to swing the car 
round into Cutt Street he slowed down and, beaming 
all over his comical face, waved his straw hat with 
his right hand while he controlled the wheel with 
his left. 


“Go on. Don’t stop now, please,” said Mabel, 
leaning over from the rear part of the car where she was 
enjoying Percy Burnside’s compliments, while Adeline 
flirted ardently with her beautiful one-pip loot. 

Lance obeyed, but his recognition of the walking 
party was pounced upon by Sara, and her attention 
being drawn to the occupants of the car, she recognised 
in Mabel the original of a photograph which she had 
seen at Lambyrc Road. 

Delighted to think that she made one of a party 

greeted so familiarly by the driver of such a car, she 

snatched her handkerchief from her pocket and waved 
it irantically. 

h ?^ lg her ? ttent ion drawn to Jack, bowed 
delight y ’ " UCh SCnt Sara lnto thu seve >ith heaven of 

“Lor, Jack! ” she cried, “ Ws thet ? Thet lidy 
^r d J S a fnend ° f M,bel ' s - IVe seen ’« photo at 

your ousc. 

tnr Ifc usel ® ss t0 }\ G about it. When Mabel re¬ 
turned home, Sara could not fail to recognise her. The 

° f w ? s to send Mabel a message that 

T«® b had be u ter remam at Cockleview for the night 
Jack was about to give Sara a fictitious name when 

“ don’t vou S knn Cd by Beati( \ “ Why,” said the child, 
don t you know mammy when you sec her ? ” 

Of course. But I ain’t seen ’cr for fifteen vear 
and more. Lor! Hi! Hi !” she shouted “Jack” 
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she appealed to him. “ Stop the car. I want to 

P \Vhat she really wanted was to be introduced to the 
other occupants of the car. There was no mistaking 
their social position. Their looks and bearing 
enough to place them on a higher plane than anyon 
seen in the town that morning. And there vas Mabel, 

iSSSseiSS 

" ~K™ d «.il Jack. -Don't Jo that. Tkjr 
are—t Ley ace going a long nay, and ltace no cm 

xuafiWMixKiWr' % 

Roger were hard put u& for a m0 ment, caught 

and Jack, afterbeing an explosion. 

Roger’s look, and bit In Ups to keep ^ 

“ D’you mean as that was M , Well, I 

“ And she never stopped to speak t^ ^ ^ peop i e , r 

call that—but there . d have sto pped the 

should have thought one sister in her house. 

car she was in to speak to a si^er y^ ashame d of 

Look here, Jack. y , only go t to say the 

mammy and me ? It so, yo 

word ! ” . ,, • j On r o “ You don t know 

“ Be quiet, Brine, sa In COU rse she couldn’t 

the etiketty of igh sa , ss , y car j c l 0 ’ope they am t 

^ Tor, U about 

^^-^t^BriantoJack. 
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“ They are officers,” explained Jack. “ Going to a 
tennis party.” 

“ Well, I don't understand it. I shouldn't let mammy 
go about like that, and what’s more I'll see that she 
doesn’t.” 

Jack saw a chance of diminishing Brian's eagerness 
to leave his wife at Cocklemouth when he left for his 
ship. “ Oh, lie said. “ There is nothing in that. 
All women do that sort of thing in her set, I should 
make a fool of myself if I objected.” 

He did not think it necessary to say that until he 
himself had enabled his wife to make the acquaintance 
of the Horrexes, Mabel had had no chance of driv¬ 
ing about in a car with anyone, and had wasted the 
sweetness of herself on Tompkins. It was his game to 
persuade the Teagues, or at least Brian, that these 
motor spins and tennis parties were common incidents 
ot Mabel’s life. No doubt this would add to Sara’s 
eagerness to remain at Cocklomouth. But Jack felt 
sure that she dared not disobey her husband. When 
Brian put his foot down he would be obeyed. 

“ I must sye,” said Sara, “ I think Mibel mi 
styed at ’orae to-dye.” 

" 5*.: 1 d ??! t caU [t sisterly,” said Brian. 

\\ eU, you d better have it out with her,” said Jack 
who was getting very weary of his guests. He began 
to think that it would be well to come to close quarters 
soon. He might be able to disgust the Captain 
so much that lie would not remain for the night. He 
was getting tired of sparing Brian's “feelings. 
A man who could not see the intense vulgarity of Sara 

tnnw n0t h T Very , ddlcate feelings. Moreover, he 
took too much upon himself. 

Jack’s face was dark when he opened the door of 
ho i t> Mrs ‘ Tea S ue can show you your room ” 

lune" woul^-tyou'? ”° ger ' yOU ’ d 1U “ a Wash before 


might 'ave 
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Lucv laid her hand on Jack’s arm. “ 

z&tb tsS -■ 1 - iS 

™mW b ~ “* 

corner in an instant. incased during the 

,„S,S”Sr Instinctively, he felt that Lance would 

b 'i. ri ^ , SmSaS“y “ t’d £3» 

ing a wife she mould mak . gecte( j an d w ell-man- 
regarded her as a beauty ™ whe n he saw 

nered girl. But the look in ^ the p0S si- 

ber that morning roused ^ b ( h , (u i as he aeeom- 

S&rKsis «?«*, ■»» -»' *»• “ 

passage. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE TENNIS CLUB 


At the beginning of the season the finances of the 
Cocklemouth tennis club had been in a precarious 6tate. 
The members were faced with a difficulty which is not 
uncommon. They desired to keep the club as select 
as ever, but they wanted more members for 
their subscriptions. Of course no one could be elected 
who was connected with trade in any way. Carrie 
Aggett had succeeded in gaining admission, be¬ 
cause her father was an old member. The father 
was tolerated as a professional man, a dentist. But 

ZTJ Tn 1S ? r ‘\ C , ed herself b y actin 8 m governess 
to two children in the town, she had to endure many 

snubs at the club, althoughherfatherescapedcontumely 

because ,t was believed that Carrie had taken up her 
work contrary to his wishes. Victoria Vantage 

was 0 tXrated 8011 ^ 1 t0 Bcatic ^''^ld went! 

was tolerated. She was of a verv old fW-l-lo 

mouth family, and regarded as eccentric. Besides 
keeping a school was different from going out as a 

th?TF Cred hy - the necessit y lor remaining “ select ” 

members 'w^n^AiT£ diffioulfc to ^t-tnew 
frZ fiff . When Adohne Horrex offered a cheouo 

sho“d bf at n Uhe^ n t Conditi ? n that *he and her friends 

whenever t hev\^n to , U “ th ° chlb Poises and courts 
2 nene\ er they wished, the chanco of improving the 

^ Clubwas eagerly 1 scdzcd'uporL 
was true that Mrs. Horrex’s husband had made his 
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enormous fortune by coal. But a fortune so large 
gave a respectability even to commerce. 

All attempts to 6nub Adoline met with a disastrous 
debacle. That light-hearted lady, greeted the petty 
insolences, which had previously been found effective, 
with roars of laughter, and mimicked the old-fashioned 
frumps to their faces, so that the lean spinsters and 
haggard dowagers, the adipose bolsters and elephan¬ 
tine freaks who had previously ruled the roost because 
no one had cared to attack their position, entrenched 
on a mountain of ignorance and self-conceit, drew their 
frowsv skirts together and huddled, shivering against 
one another to escape the gusts of contemptuous 
ridicule which now beat upon them like blasts from a 


wind frost. „ , . , , Aio 

Too late did the old members of the tenms club dis¬ 
cover that thev were no longer the dictators, no longer 
the masters and mistresses of their own club premises 
When the Cockleview party invaded the courts it swept 
all before it, and sent the “ old antics, ' vho had ““ 
lorded it there with an air of patromsmg cond “ c ®“J?" 
peculiar to them and their offshoots shivering to the 

garden seats, where they sat and cackled, g ab ^ n " , £ \ 1 ^ 
Kciueuking in futile indignation. Some of the oldc 
members such as Carrie Aggett, who had sufferedjrom 

were at last put m their place. that com- 

members of it sil0Uia Pertain persons like Mrs. 

r.wni“ ^"»> 
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ally the most bitter in their comments, and did not 
hesitate to accuse her of immorality of such a kind as 
could only exist in the putrid imaginations of Cockle- 
mouth natives. The “ last ditchers,” like Mrs. Stukcley 
and her daughter, sneered at the backsliders, 
and laughed at their repulse for a time. But tho 
attempted secession was soon forgotten; for tlie natives 
found that even though they mustered all their 
strength, and were as true to their alliance as it is 
possible for people of that kind to be, they could make 
no headway against Adoline’s forces. A split in the 
home defences would mean shameful and immediate 
rout. So the local magnates hid their mutual causes of 
difference for the time, and united to show a bold front 
to the enemy. 

At heart there was hardly one of the homo party who 
would not have been willing to betray her allies for the 
certainty of being accepted as one of the Cocklc- 
view set. The fact that the certainty lay tho 
other way, alone held the local forces together. And 
even then most of them fought with a wary eye on tho 
opposite side, lest a chance should be missed of 
profitable desertion. 

No doubt some such struggle goes on in many pro¬ 
vincial towns. But there are few places where 
tho ignorance, natural stupidity, and reckless malice of 
the inhabitants form so fertile a soil for the cultivation 

of grotesquely humorous social battles as is the case 
at Cocklemouth. 


n L a nce Perryman, driving the Rolls Royco, ran down 
Lutt Hill, a little way up the rise before the road to 
Mooredge branches off to the bridge across the Cockle 
estuary to Raincombe, and halted at a green gate let 
into a long stone wall which divided the tennis club 
grounds from the public road, and prevented the 
members from being overlooked except from the 
estuary and the bridge. 
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Painted in large black letters on the gate were the 
words: “PRIVATE. COCKLEMOUTH TENNIS 
CLUB. MEMBERS ONLY.” . 

Lance stopped his engine, and the car drew up against 
the curb at a sufficient distance from the gate toper¬ 
mit the approach of other cars or conveyances. then 
the merry party descended and gathered in the road¬ 
way Their voices brought aproned women to tne 
doors of the houses they had just passed, and so 
vexed Mrs. Bristle in the grounds that she clean missed 
the hoop through which she was endeavouring to drive 

her croquet ball. « \»a 

“ Come along, boys and girls, said Adoline. And 

collar a court a^s soon as one’s empty.” 

She spoke at the top of her voice, and her words 
were audible half-way across the enclosed premises 

° f It washer policy to make no pretence °f caring two¬ 
pence for what the local people thought of her. Sh 
knew there could he nothing in eommoti totwwn t!hem. 
nnd that though the natives would have been a 
lighted to pretend to be on good terms with her o e 
fa°ce, they would slander and backbite her with alHhe 
cultivated venom behind her back. So she dtciarcu 

open warfare, and made it with u "^*l C ° t h e g gate, 

The Cockleview party streamed through^tl 

down the winding P a ‘ h '™y/X fmooth shaven 
ilexes and elms, which bo dared *“ 00 ^^ 

lawns, to the couits. All . town, with 

The players were daughters ^ 

one old gentleman, who ^ bout the swar d and under 

more at home at croquc • q{ dowdy women, all 

the trees was seated a h £ r d, wrinkled 

looking strangely aged, wi instances by cosmetics, 

faces, made grotesque m many Ranees y strong 

powder and carmine, and from worn 
scent permeated and poisoned the air. 
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' “ Come with me, dear,” said Adoline to Mabel. “ I 
want you to see how I clear a court. It will be a lesson 
in the right way of managing the local oafs. Don’t 
upset yourself, Percy,” she said to Burnside. 

“ Wasn’t going to,” replied the gallant Colonel, 
with an ardent eye on Mabel. “ I’m going to wait. 
Promised to stroll round with Mrs. Greenfield, don’t 
you know.” He stroked his moustache, and looked 
amorously at his latest flame from beneath his long 
curling, dark eyelashes. He had always been a lady’s 
man, and was an expert both at the game which means 
nothing and leads nowhere (that is if it is conducted 
on both sides with due regard to the rules understood 
by experienced players), and the more perilous form of 
intrigue. He was not yet quito certain in which 
category to place his affaire with Mabel. But he was 
inclined to think that, like Adoline, she would pretend 
to a lack of virtue which she nevertheless possessed. 

1 he modern rage for lajoie de vivre is responsible for 
much histrionic naughtiness, and, as has already been 
intimated, the tendency towards insincerity in all 
lings must oc remembered in endeavouring to get at 

mak«t a iL^Tf aCtCr a woman > who °ffen wantonly 
makes herself seem far naughtier than she is. 

ihere are thousands of women like Adoline who are 

W»l WOmeil M Vh0 i n f VCr kick elcan ovcr tho traces, 
but whose reckless behaviour and sheer bravado afford 

some excuse for the prunes and prisms puritans for 
meSnTf ‘tEmn^ ^ ^ uyes at tho — 
a. ^ “ Yo» are 

Accompamed by the Colonel, Lance, Mabel and her 
Zr d ~nl Ueute ' laut . Adeline tripped do “n tn- 

^ mSo°vous < iy OOUr engagCd> hCr PrCtty Cycs da - 

“ Come, my dear,” she said. She put her hand 
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through Mabel’s arm and led her down till 
rln^o to the players. From the members of the club, 
whether playing or not, scarce a word had been heard 
since the entrance of the party from Coetlevrew 

Adoline took up her stand as if to judge the game, 

courage. ,, , » saic i Adoline. “Ha! 

,',W St ctbtloc" V.,. too. r..... 

sat "<■«»; i 

artssirt “* 

a member. Aren t they funny • But Adoline 

Of course it was all quite in . - g h e shown any 

knew thaFit would be e c / i °X leasfwhcLr she hurt 
delicacy, had she caret , . not her party 

the feelings of the club “J , the courts. Nothing 
would never have got a chan ^ ^ ^ club moro 

would have pleased ^ cheat her out of the 

than to take her inoncy Adoline was too 

privilege for which she had paid. 

smart to permit that. „ in a dismal hoot 

“ Joohoolia ! Jooliooka. < “ Come hoom at 

from beneath a gr m n fifc for ' lec dies any longer, 

wance! ine uuu * „ 

Come hoom, Joohoolia. her rackcfc in a temper. 

The girl called flung spite her ma, she 

“ I’d have kept on playing n on y i 

called out. . ,, hooted the mother. 

“ You can t doohoo 1 , looke d at the sallow face 
Mabel turned round a “ 1 ° th lbe grecn sunshade. 

now peeping ° u ‘, f ™“ ^ id Adoline, “that that 
“ Do you know, sue sai 
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woman once told mo that she did not desire my 
acquaintance ? ” 

“ Well, damn it,” said Adolinc. “ Surely you didn’t 
want hers.” 

By this time most of the players had given up. 

Quite a little gathering of women had assembled round 

Mrs. Bristle,'the woman with the green sunshade. Their 

heads were bobbing together, their sticks, umbrellas, 

and parasols entangling their legs, and a sibilant 

cackle hissed over the grounds. Lavinia Speke, the 

vicar’s wife, an enormous woman, who rolled rather 

than walked, and whose bloated, podgy features were 

moist and swollen with the heat of the day, was lionk- 

mg in her raucous, throaty voice. “ Do'not go, Mrs. 

Bristle, she honked. “ It will never do to give in 

to them. They will get worse and worse ! Sit down 

again and let us watch them and make remarks about 

them ! the ideeah ! A woman whoso husband no 

one knows, and another whoso husband made his 
money in trade ! ” 

Wl^aptykistkt the woman’s cheque was 
taken, said Mrs. Bristle. ^ 

“ is aU very well,” said Mrs. Speke, who was 

who 0f 10 1 C0 + ? mittee - “ We had to git money some- 
ide, and there were no new members available 
whom we could have admitted. You wouldn’t like 
llS ^! l ; av ? c * ecte( * that Greenfield woman » ” 

„ she P»t »P ? ” cried Mrs. Bristle. 

cxamnle ’17 k, 1 ‘°' vK ' d g 0 -. * only mentioned her as an 

hid nn? 1° °!f s WC m, S ht havo had to elect if we 

finds Bmilr ° . mone y-, We were quite without 
about niMiey matters '” n °° ^ SUbjeCt ’ 1 ne ™» ta ' k 

mMetvith 1 Ad < j !reCnfiel11 should have become so inti- 
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of bringing shame and humiliation upon Mabel in the 
midst of her friends it would have been hard to pre¬ 
vent the appearance of Sara Teague on the tennis 
ground, and the rest might be left to her. 

But Mabel was so engrossed with her new friends, 
and so charmed by Burnside’s adroit lovemaking— 
which was always ardent enough to interest and rarely 
violent enough to alarm—that she had forgotten the 
Teagues, though her heart had leapt to her mouth 
when Lance Perryman called out to Lucy at the corner 
of Lyemouth Road and Cutt Street. 

“ I mean to call,” said Cora Black, a woman of 
about forty-five, who used kohl plentifully for her great 
languishing eyes, and brightened her plump cheeks 
with carmine even more than most Cocklemouthians of 
her acre. There was a good deal of scandal about Cora, 
but as the tales told of her might have been told with 
equal truth of most women of Cocklemouth under fifty 
and with any pretensions to being tolerably attrac¬ 
tive, she did not lose caste in the extraordmarj Cockle- 

mouth society. No ono was louder m abuse oi 
strangers, or of women who were careless enough to 
make it impossible to pretend to be blind to their 
conduct than was Cora. And all that "'as asked of 
the local elite was a certain discretion. Cora "as 
always discreet. Discretion is carried to a high pitch at 

Cocklemouth, and one is expected to give »nd *aU . 

Nowhere in the world could a town be found where 

the peoplo were readior to toady "}<* .. jqj 

rank or wealth than they are at Cocklemoutln Had 
Adoline Horrex chosen, she could have had tl re 
quarters of those who called themselves the better 
most people ” of Cocklemouth hckui^I 
her shoes Even to Mrs. Black and Mrs. Stukeley 

trade ceased to defile when ‘ts proBts were measured 

by millions. Mrs. Bristle would have died rathe'^than 
speak to Farwell the grocer outside his shop—in wbi 
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she daily insulted him—but I am greatly mistaken if 
she would not have gone on her kneos to bo introduced 
to Sir Thomas Lipton or Mr. Julius Drew. But slio 
and the others about her knew that they had no chance 
of becoming on good terms with Adoline, so they re¬ 
fused to jump for the sour grapes, and presently left 
the club grounds, muttering scandal as they slouched 
or stalked into the road. 

The Cockleview party did not play tennis long. As 
Burnside pointed out they were an odd number, and 
though Lance offered to stand out and pick up the 
balls, the Colonel soon had his way. It is probable 
that Adoline took more joy in the conflict with the 
natives than in the game, and preferred flirting with 
her lieutenant in the shado to rushing after a tennis 
ball on so warm an afternoon. Lance saw that he 
was one too many, and went out to tinker about 
the car. 

Burnside, an adept in the art, had paired off with 
Mabel and slipped Adoline and her escort with the ut¬ 
most ease, partly because they were quite willin'* 
to be slipped. ° 

As the afternoon drow on his compliments became 
warmer, liis voice more tender, his eyes more fiery. 
Mabel had taken to the game as a young duck takes 
to water. She discovered that she could bo tan¬ 
talising, elusive, fascinating, encouraging and yet 
sufficiently discreet. 

Burnside led her along a cul de sac , thickly screened 
on either side by a tall hedgo of yew and holly. 

It is hard, he said, “ that I should only have got 
to know you so late. You have really been here, in 
this god-forsaken town, for three years, and I did not 
see you before you came up to dinner.” 

He slipped his arm round her waist. With a light 
laugh and a graceful movement, she disengaged 
herself. You 6cem to belosingno time now, Colonel,” 
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she said. “ But do you know, I think you may go a 
bit too fast! ” 

Her eyes challenged liis, her lips pouted promise of 
soft return, her thin bosom panted a little. There 
was the allure of the anaemic woman in her every hue ; 
not a healthy allure, but one which appealed to the 
jaded palate of Percy Burnside. His heart began to 
beat a little riotously. He was less under his own 
control than he liked to be. His eyes flamed and burnt 
as he placed his hands on her shoulders and forced her 
to look at him. 

“ You little devil,” he said. “ I believe you want 
to make mo mad.” 

“ Really, Colonel, you are very eccent ric, are you not ? 
Or am I to consider that you have paid me a compli¬ 
ment ? Little devil ! I think it sounds better than 


little angel anyhow.” 

“ Angel ! No one could call you an angel, said tlic 
man, savagely. He was getting trapped in his own 
gin, he, who flattered himself that he was as ex pen- 
mentc a maker of light love as could be found in all the 

eight millions of men in khaki. 

He was a man whom many women would have 
found it hard to resist. His voice was trained to 
dalliance, his eyes educated in every expression. Jfut 
now he was not quite master of himself, and, being 
more natural than usual, he lost some of his fascination 
for a woman who now knew that she loved the 


“ You arc coming back to dine, aren’t you ? he 

“ Yes But I must be home early. I promised. 

“ oii ' diddums ? Did the devoted wife promise 
hubby’to be home early. Damnation. Are you 

going to pose as the virtuous vvite . 

“ Who 1 is a crown to her husband ? Certainly I ‘ ni, 

Colonel Burnside.” 
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“ Mabel, don’t call mo Colonel. Can’t you pay 
Percy, or Pore ? ” 

“ I’ve no doubt I could say it. Whether it would 
be wise to do so is another thing. You pee you want 
so much. You never seem satisfied. No. Don't 
do that.” 

He again slipped his arm round her and she again 
eluded him easily. But the man was now hungry for 
kisses, and borne beyond the usual temperate ardour 
with which he had been wont to carry on his love 
affairs. There was somet hing in Mabel which maddened 
him. It may be that sho was too inexperienced to 
be able to temper the allurement sho emanated. She 
was not sufficiently skilled in radiating her charm to 
modify it as occasion arose, to encourago him at 
one moment and to cool him at another. Though she 
showed much skill at the gamo favoured by her new 
set of friends, she was a novice at it and played it by 1 lie 
light of nature. While this is wonderfully effective, 
it does not enable the players to indulgo in the dainty 
nuances which mako the ultimate harmlcssness of the 
amourette possible. Neither had sho yet attained to 
the skill necessary to gauge the temperaturo of her 
partner, to enable her to apply cooling treatment at 
the right momont. 

Suddenly she felt herself caught in Burnside’s arms, 
her mouth upturned to his, and his lips fastened avidly 
on hors, his kisses burning her, his mouth challenging 
hers so fiercely that the pressure pained her. 

.For a moment she struggled. Then something 

within her thrilled in response, and sho found herself 

giving kiss for kiss, her arms flung round the man’s 
neck. 

It was not till the frenzy was over that she came to 
herself^and thrust him from her. “No, no,” she 

Rai ,^; i . 9 h > Fercy. You know I trusted you. I did 
not think you would have done that.” 
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“ I couldn’t help it—and there’s no harm dono,” 
said he, apologetically. But then he raised his head 
triumphantly. “ You kissed me back,” he said. 

“ You kissed me back.” , , 

“ If I did you ought not to remind me of it, # she 

said. “ No, not again. I won’t trust you again. 

She tried to push past him, and, after a moment, 
when he saw that she was sincere in wishing to escape 

from the secluded alley, he let heT go. 

“ Shouldn’t have thought she d have picked up the 
game so quickly,” he thought. I took her for ajMtie 
bourgeoise playing in strange grounds. But she seems 
to be able to handle a risky situation as if she d been 
bred up in this atmosphere of trifling. Perhaps it 

is the better for both of us.” . 

It was when she was at dinner that Mabel began to 

feel nervous. A note was handed to her while she wa 

in the midst of telling Adeline the story of Mrs. Powter, 

•"“5.trs? 

BumkE t»Kg »!»"& ■>»' »< “» 

crossly “I wish Captain Greentield could have 

co “„ P'Snr.;* 

“ Can you put mo up to-night, Acic 

W ^The°dt"%?edo g esn't ; ” cried Burnside.^ ^ 

Mabel looked at manage to stay at 

I think it would bebes ^Horrcx will put 
Cockleview to-night after • » ‘“ co you meet 

you up send meahno l‘he beare, ^ ^ Y of 

these people it will be w in tho car she has 

the woman. Since she saw y 
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quite made up her mind to stay on here after t lie man 

has sailed, and she is already boasting of the pleasure 

she anticipates m mixing with your friends. Your 
affectionate, Jack.” 

“ 0f course . 1 can,” said Adeline. “ It will be much 
more convenient. Both the cars will bo wanted to¬ 
night to take people home who live at some distance. 
1 m glad you can stay.” 

(( am I> ’ the Colonel whispered, 
j Who brought this ? ” asked Mabel. 

said Mary! ng PCrS ° n> y ° Ur maid > 1 believe, madam,” 

heS—‘ i , Jack must ^vo bribed Gladys 

in. unVn h0F t ? S P° U her night out by tramp¬ 
ing up to Cockle view and then back again. 1 

The suggestion that she should stay the ni-ht where 
she was was not unpleasant. ° ntro 

_ r ^ th a £°f ( J of a Pplogy she left the table to scribble 
a repiy. Evidently it would be well not to refer to t lie 

th Sh ° sl '° ^o^toocl 

the morZigT 1 SCC you 111 *ho town in 

“ LaIee y perrvm a r n P ^ Mabc1 ’ a,lcl addcd the words 
has an appointment^riJlf r° t0 re ( , f in c d Luc y that she 
morning. Perhans wo i ^J 11 n 11 tko front to -morrow 
affectionately, mSm ,” ' a mcot therc - Yours 

UnS'l'he h^Colon ' ' J 1 *■ rcl u l " c d to her seat, 

E . a Ul ° Colonel whisper “ what luck 1 ” 
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in her ear, she had not felt any regret at the turn 
events had taken. For a moment she felt a little 

frightened. i 

This new life into which she had plbnged so joyously 

had hardly seemed real to her. She was different from 
Adoline, because the latter was used to the conditions 
which obtained amongst her friends, and the leal 
innocence of the perpetual love making was a matter ot 
course to her. She and her friends had played the 
came so long that they no longer experienced any 
effort in controlling the development of the various 
little sham intrigues. But Mabel, though she had 

sustained her part with extraordinary adioitness for 

a novice was not yet sufficiently expert, or hardened, 
S all natural emotion. Nor was she so con¬ 
fident that no tragedy, or at least melo-drama, wou 
ever develop on the stage where she was. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


STRAINED RELATIONS 

There ! ” said Brian Teague, as he held out his 

plate for a second helping of the beef that ho had 

caused to be sent. “ Did ye ever taste a better bit o’ 

beef than that. And you shall have a joint sent ye 
once a week.” 

The more Jack thought about it the more difficult 
nid it seem to broach the subject of making pajnnent 
tor the sirloin to the merchant skipper. “ I’ll write 
to the butcher and settle it in that way,” ho thought 
at last. “If only I can get rid of these two with¬ 
out a regular row I must be content,” 

There was no coyness about Brian or his wife, 
hey were the guests of “ Sapphiro’s ” sister—why 
insis on the half sister—and therefore they wore 

naturally welcome. So did it appear to the skipper’s 
simple mind Once or twice he had sniffed as though 
he imagined that there was less cordiality about than 
he had expected to find. But he had spoken the truth 
in saying that ho did not understand Jack. Ho was 

W, N Se fi “ f ° lk Uk0 hira ” No doubfc ’ ho told 
himself, that it was not “ etiketty ” to display cordiality. 

league was entirely sincere. Ho would havo done 

anything m his power to help Jack, Mabel or Lucy so 

h ° considered them to bo relatives of his wife 

onnli hey Bee T d t0 consider his wife a relative. Ho 

MUanT r f , ault in Sara - In “• °y* Bhe was a 
brilliant, handsome woman, young and innocent 

unnf^ er ^^ eSirable ' That Mabel should look down 
p n her did not at first occur to the mariner. That 
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his “ Sapphire ” should not he able to hold her 
own with credit in any society was incredible to him. 

He lunched well, and when the meal was finished he 
retired with Jack to the boudoir, which the latter 
had used as his own den during his leave. Roger 
Upton hoped to be able to get Lucy to himself in the 
afternoon. If he could manage to pair off Beatie 
and Mrs. Teague this would be possible. 

Lucy had no objection to this programme, and did 
her best to forward it. “ Won’t you show Mrs. Teague 
your Dorothy Perkins?” she said to the child. 
Beatie was generally ready to “ show off ” anything, 
including herself. And she had watered the climber 
twice or thrice, and treated it as though it were her 

Sara did not wish to bother about a rose. Rut she 
thought she might be able to “pump the child 

if she got her alone. ,. ,, , 

So she consented to accompany Beatie out towards 

the pergola, which stood half way up the steps to the 

FO “*Wait till I’ve put my ’at on,” she said. 

“ Shall we go for a stroll ? ” Roger asked Lucy It 
is rather a pity to spend an afternoon like this indoors. 
Lucy hesitated. “ I don’t like to leave Jack with 

th “"oh hc’Ubcall right.” Roger assured her. “ You 
have not seen the bridge across to Ramc°mb e yet, 
have vou ? Let me show you the way over there. 
And Lucy permitted herself to be persuaded. 

The two made their escape before Sara returned 

d0 To n mnkins saw Beatie and a woman in an egregious 
lompk d determine( j to seize his 

OP o?tCr He had^o intention of regarding as final 
Tack’s request that his acquaintance with the Urcen 
fields shouW cease. And he longed to see enough of 
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this woman, who was clearly a beta noire, to be able to 
carry tales about her to as many Cocklemouthians 
as consented to be bored by him. 

He would not do this at once. If lie did he would 
spoil his game with Mabel, the game which would give 
him vengeance on Jack. Ho meant to make his 
attempt upon her soon. No doubt he would be success¬ 
ful. But—but—if he were not! Since she had 


been “ taken up ” by the Cockleview set, she had some¬ 
how seemed beyond liis reach. Previously she had 
been only too grateful for his attentions. And he 
knew that he had been the only person in Cockle- 
mouth who was willing to be intimate with her. Had 
he not kept her in vegetables ? Had lie not bought 
Beatie pounds and pounds of sweets ? 

It was a likely thing that he was to be thrown aside 
like an old glove as soon as her husband came home, 
without having a say in the matter ! A very likely 
thing ! But it had not been because of her husband 
that she had avoided him of late. That would have 
been more intelligible, more pardonable. He would 
have accepted that as a valid excuse, yes, though she 
should have paid for it when Jack was gone. The 
intolerable thing was that she was neglecting her hus¬ 
band too, for the sako of theso Horrcx people. 
Or so it seemed to him. Well, ho would use that new 
friendship of hers for his own ends, and would compel 
her to help him to make one of the “swells,” which 
he had long yearned to do. She could get him the 
entne easily enough. And she should, when Jack was 
gone. In the meantime, it would be as well to obtain 
a weapon against her, should she prove traitress not 
on y to Ins love but to his social ambition and his 

vengeance should she seem inclined to shunt him 
now that she had made friends with people whom he 

hhnself 0t ^ wcro gu P crior in social standing to 
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“ Why, it’s Tommy ! ” said Beatie, who was in¬ 
clined to be more friendly to Sara since the latter had 
bought her some chocolates in the town that morning. 
“ Tommy, mupimy’s out. Vis is Aunt Sapphire. Is 

vat right ? ” she asked Sara. 

“ Yus,” boomed that lady. “ Haunty Sapphire 
is right oh ! ’Ow do you do, Mr. Tompkins. Pleased 

toknowycr.” 

She held out her great podgy hand, covered by one 
of the yellow kid gloves for which her husband had 
paid a fabulous price, before the wedding. <{ 

Tompkins shook the bunch of sausages. 1 
wonder,” he said, “you don’t go to the tennis club 
to see your sister. Of coure she did not expect you so 

early in the day.” „ . „ , . . i 

“ But she’s drove out an ell of a wye, objected 

Sj ‘ r<a 6h no,” said Tompkins. “ She is only at tlio 
tennis club hero. It is not ten minutes' walk 

Sara’s eyes glittered, and her painted cheeks grow 
blotchy. “ ’Ow’s that, Beatie, she said. Didi 
yer pa s\ T e as she’d gorn a long wye ant . 
y “ Yes, said Beatie. “ I fink you re wong, Tommy. 
I don’t fink mummy’s at the club here.” ? 

“Oh, yes she is,” said Tompkins. _ “I saw cr there. 

1 “? h :L a ' nd Nahr“h n afcr g oTl' I'U wishyegood- 

thetlwili and all! ” 

b/o": hand " E waif now a^tle• fdgMened^ 

Tompkins had betrayed her mother s whereabouts, of 

face gradually 

becoming purple as her fury increased. 
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“ Brine ! ” she yelled, when Beatie had taken her to 
the “ buddy,” “ Mibel’s ’umbuggin’ us ! And so’ro 
you,” she said, glaring at Jack. “ You said as Mibel 
’ad drove a long wye aht! Well, she ’ain't! She 
ain’t ten minute walk liorf ! ” 

I think you’re wrong,” said Jack. “ But pray sit 
down. If she is not far off what difference does it 
make ? ” 

“ Why any man might know as I want to know them 
swells she was with in the motor. If she’s close ’andy 
I want to go to ’er, and say ’ow d’ye do to ’er pals, don’t 
ye see ? Mr. Tompkins sye as she is close ’andy. So 
let’s all on us go, Jack. Lor ! You ain't ’arf a man 
to let ycr wife go ’umbuggin’ abaht with a fly lot o’ 
fellers like what was with ’er in the motor ! Not 
’arf you ain’t ! ” 

Jack’s colour rose. 

“ Please leave me to arrange my own affairs,” ho 
id ‘ Even if Mabel is at the local club ground wo 


said. 


could not go there. I am not a member and only 
members are admitted.” 

“ Is she a member ? ” 

“I really don’t know. But no doubt her friends 
are members, and they could take her in.” 

‘‘Well, I must say,” said Brian, “ I think that she 
might have come home by this time, now that sho 
saw us this morning.” 

But, said Jack, how should sho have known it 
was you ? Your wife did not recognise her, and I’m 
sure she would not know your wife. Sho may not 
know that you are here j’et. Probably she does 

II ii Ti 


not. 

“ ’OL1 on,” objected Sara. 


, , - - “ Tliet won't do ! She 

then?*™ SeCn US With yer ’ 0o did sho think we was 

She may not have thought you and the Captain 
were with our party. The street was rather full you 
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know. And the car was going too fast for her to be 
able to see much.” 

“ That is so, Sapphie ” said Brian. “ I daresay 
it’s all right. Besides, why should she want to keep 
away from us ? You’re her own sister, aren t you ? 
No doubt it will be all right, and when she comes home 
she will settle how to take you up to her friends ” 

It was this conversation which definitely decided 
Jack to send the note to Mabel. He thought that if 
she returned home it would make the inevitable quarrel 
the more bitter. He must do his best to get rid of 
these people before noon of the morrow. But how < 
The man seemed to have some sensitiveness It was 
unpleasant to have to play upon that, but it 
was unavoidable. He would try to get Lucy and 
Roger out of the way, and then let the quarrel come 

to a head as soon as it might. 

In the meantime, confident that there was no fear of 

encountering Mabel or any of the Cock ® 

suggested that he and Beatie should escort his 
guests down on the front again, and in this way 
the afternoon was passed without further diffiou 

^Tho time would come, he know, when the Teagues 

Mu, at a confectioner s atR~ibe ^ and took 
had once taken him. n b ., about the 

'!” #1 SX*. 

EjTpt. Ju «»», .»•>«“ "* 
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Lucy s feet and discoursed of men and women, war 
and love, books and plays, and, indeed, of every sub¬ 
ject with which he thought ho could hold the girl’s 
attention, in which he might find that he shared some 
sympathy with her. And in that long quiet evening 
those two came to know each other better than most 

men and women know one another after a year’s 
acquaintance. 

Everything Lucy said or did charmed her com¬ 
panion. She was so sweet, so unaffected, so real, so 

r™ d f ’ r° s } m P alica •” And when, in response to 

A'V 3 1 * x _ « • « ^ voice across the 

atfL its untrained sweetness, and the “singing” 

quality of her production, entranced him. He was 

to be “ smitten ” in the morning. By the 

time that lie led her back again to Lanibyro Road 

hfmself. SUfECiently in l0V ° ™ th to Xt It 

before ^or in the^n 1 a man Ukc him 

of Tael, n j he Old days when slie had seen much 

Unton ’Nor ? 0t SCCn the world as had Roger 

impressions^m'ado M °* im P a * the 

Roger. Roger had * V cx P? nenco as could 

dramatic expression And dra , matlc in ^gl>t and of 

she charmed^Turn Hit ° ° harmed th » girl as 

jas JsiS 3 ^ 

she thought. “ Whv T , ,i k anl no match for him,’’ 

God. A?,d Jack was never fit-n °" dack aB a young 

not let myself get fond of 1 • m Vr no ■ i must 

to make Cd of Mm R if?/' 065 not mean 

or mm. It is his manner. Ho 
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cannot help being interesting and fascinating ! I I 

must not let him see how silly I am ! ” 

So when, as he parted from her at the gate, he asked 
her to meet him on the front on the morrow, she choked 
down her heart’s reply, and with an effort, brought a 
laiK'h to her lips. ‘‘ But I can’t, Major, she said. 

“ You have had your turn this afternoon. You know 
I promised Captain Perryman to meet him on the 

front to-morrow.” 

“ But you need not do it, pleaded Roger.. ^ 

“ Oli but I must. I always keep my promises. 

“You did not promise. I remember now what 
you said. Please, iffiss Lighlfoot, don't bother about 
that young ass. I—I want to meet you again much 

m< She t 'longed to do as ho wished. She would have 
liked to obey him in all things But she was deter¬ 
mined not to let her heart dwell on him, not to bo 
tender to what she believed to be a hopeless lovo f 
him Sho had only seen him two or three times. 
Siwely she could keep from loving him when she knew 
that such love could onlyend in unhappiness. Itwould 
be better to let him th4 her unworthy than to break 
her heart over him. She would not pain him. She 
was certain that she would not pain him, or she could 
not have braced herself to play the part. , 

me 2 ” asked Roger, who, being m love, was natural y 

- it i .t. 

:■ TV ,S° SiTS* »“■'is 

tantalising. But ri Ko „ or was angry 

gruously on ‘ ^ There is no sourer meal 

ss t .■tststt w. *«■*»> 
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\yas chewing away at his as ho turned on his heel. 

I wont urge you against your wishes, Miss Light- 
foot, he said. “ Good-night.” 

And off he went, swearing and sore at heart. 

Lucy waited at the gate, yearning after him. She 
hardly reahsed that the scene was over. That she 
had conquered ! And when she saw that she had 
won that she had sent him away without a suspicion 
that he was anything to her, she tiung her hands to her 

lnt0 bitter sobs - ^ is, nevertheless, 
possible that she enjoyed the ecstasy of grief, and had 
some suspicion that joy loomed ahead. 
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CHAPTER XV 


“ HUFFED ” 


“ Well, I don’t understand you people,” said Brian 
Teague for the fiftieth time, when Lucy made her way 
into the dining-room. Supper was on the table, for it 
would have been absurd to pretend to dine late when 
they had lunched at 2-45, and the only thing in the 
house to eat was the remains of the beef. “ You leave 
your sister Sapphire all the afternoon, and Mabel 
but there. I’ve owned she may not know we are 
here. I’ll wait till that’s clear ahead. But where ve 

you been ? ” „ ,, u 

Lucy looked at the man with surprise. Lve b ecn 

where I chose to go,” she said. “ You didn t mind, 

Jack, did you ? ” she asked her brother-in-law. 

“ Of course not, dear,” replied Jack, with a laugh. 

“ You could have no one better to take care of you 

than Roger. I’m glad you get on so well with him. 

Had a good time ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I thought you would not mind. 

Teague scowled at her. “ I suppose that s as much 
as to say it is not my business. But you re my wife s 
sister, ain’t you ? Then I'll make it my business if 

I like. How’s that?” „ Q « tiho'a 

“ ’Old your tongue, Brine, said Sara. She s 

styin’ with Jack, ain’t she ? Not wif you ? You 

ain’t no call to tell ’er what to do. M , , 

“ I look at it this way,” said Teague. Now Mabel 
is not hero Lucy is the lady of the house, and it 
don’t show civility to us to go out and leave nsatmea 
times. She ought to have been here to seo to the 
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supper, secin’ the gal goes out. T don’t let my servant 

go out when I want her,” lie said with a nod.' 

Beatie made an amusing interpellation. Her dignit v 

was hurt “Auntie Lucy doesn’t belong here,” she 

said When mummy’s not here I’m in her place, 
not Auntie Lucy.” 1 

, “ ®° od y° u . Beatie,” said her father, laughing 
heartily. And I must say you’ve behaved very 

Indeed, Beatie had been on her best behaviour, and 

snlt-f n yCd t ,‘° llostess with commendable gravity 
solicitude, and attention. h 

“ And 8 ifm-, teU M ? b . Cl what . 1 think ” persisted Teague. 
And if mammy s to stay here-. ” 

Mrs TenIL aIrC ^! iy •'? lll T y ? u we cannot possibly put 

note S a ir" P ” T* Jack ' who kncw that Mabel’s 
ote might come at any minute now. It was ouito 

an hour smee Gladys had taken the note up to 

Coekleview, and she had promised to brina back the 

■ * 

Mabel,” sald^Jack. LU ° y h<5re t0 b ° a com P“nion for 

a %My woma“?h^ U L“y— ’’beglnTeCe 0 " 

«r y a ^ in h r h ^a; \r? z *» 

shows that Mrs Tpioha * y '-* you 80 simply 
companion.” ' ^ 1S un ^t to be my wife’s 

mthtUs mondng 0 ” SVu” 1 P 00 P l0 as she was 
been primed bv^f’wife ’^a 1 a* 10 , skl PP er . who had 
concern » ore than yQ ^_ „ 
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She can’t be long now. She’s sure to prefer to have a 
grown woman who knows London life, to a girl like 
Lucy. Not,” ho added to Lucy, “ as I’ve anything 
against you except your goin’ off with the Major this 
afternoon. But I’ll leave it to Mabel. She won’t 

be long now.” , 

At this point Gladys knocked at the door. “ Here s 
a note for you, sir,” she said, holding out the letter in 
her hand. 

' • Jack grinned at Lucy. Evidently Gladys had never 
heard of a salver. Mabel did not seem to have trained 

her maid well. , 

He opened the letter perfectly aware of what he 

would find inside. 

“ Mabel won’t be home to-night,” he said. 

“ What ? ” cried Teague, “ and you take it like that. 
Well, I don't understand people like you! You haven t 
been home a week yet and she stops out all nigh . 

“ It’s kid, Brine, that’s what it is,” declared Sana. 
“Kid, and don’t you mike no horror! Nah l mil 
stye ’ere and mike her interdoose me to er swell pals . 
Her face flamed to a magenta hue, and her thick 


lips quivered with rage. t*. 

“ You’ll do nothing of the sort, cried Brian, 

springing to his feet. “ So Captam Jack Greenfield 

me and my wife ain’t good enough for you. You 

ce t your things together, mammy. Wo won t stay 

whcre°we ain't wanted. You took the beef all right. 

That was good enough for you if wo va. n . 
along, mammy. The sooner we find an hotel the 

bC “oi,” damn you, and your beef too,” cried Jack, 
cronded beyond lus patience. “ I never heard your 
name or the name of your wife, never knew fisted 
tiU I got your infernal letter Mabel and Lucy have 

never had anything to do with your vie. 

“ Do you take his part ? ” Brian asked Lucy, who 
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was looking at him, a little frightened by the fury in 

his eyes, and the menace of liis writhing mouth. 

“ 1 never saw Sara till I saw her here,” replied the 
girl. 

“ Clio's Sara ? My wife’s name is Sapphire ! I 
pposc you want to make her out common, is that it I 


JL m V-AO V CkK. 

man. Put ’em up ! ” 

He flung off his captain’s coat, and squared up to 
wo i TO? 1 ? 8 ? nd dancin S with a buoyancy that 

was delightful to behold. 

“ a “ aSS 0f y° urself >” said Jack, wearily. 

Remember that you came here without any invi- 

fde^i a i that r 7° trcatcd you With every con- 

Nnt * n beCaUS ,° 1 Wlshed to s P a ro your feelings 

, n ha - w°I nan S ‘ She know well enough that sho 

Bu^ vn,? gbt w ? retei \ d to be ^mate with any of us 
But you might have been deceived, and 1 took that 

Sar°a C °^“ n - 0* course, yoir wifo S1 iame is 

Oh if youhSon a “ y0U ° CaUed Sappld ™ ? 

thf 0r more k ’ S and d th 0nly t0 infuriato the other 

ha^tee^ktu^td^u^Ie bu? Trlh Pr ° bably 

self upon him. Up ° ndou3 y eU - and Aung her- 

yer size" ”° Ward 1 ” Bho J' eUed > “ to strike a man ’alf 

been 1 a"boxer "ill °1. 6hou . t , cd Brian. <• I> vo 

mammy.” ^ time. Get on one side. 

Jack put his hands down again, when he had evaded 
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the clutching fingers of Sara, and sank down into his 
seat with a weary sigh. The thing was too pre¬ 
posterous ! He felt ashamed of being mixed up with 
such a vulgar row. 

Put yer coat on agin,” Sara said to her husband, 
holding that garment up, with the arm holes exposed 
and ready for his hands. “ You ain’t in Hireland 
now. You must beyive diffrurit ’ere to what you do 
in Hireland.” 

Sara was furious at the thought that her last chance 
had disappeared of ever rising in the social scale by 
Mabel’s help. It was true that she had had her doubts 
of the reception she would have at Cockle mouth, and 
had been agreeably surprised by Jack’s civility and 
hospitality. She knew that she had deceived her 
husband, and she knew his terrible temper when once 


it was roused. . . , 

- She did not wish to turn out at that time ot niglit, 

and she dreaded what Brian might do when he was 
alone with her and no longer had Jack on whom to 

wreak his anger. ., 

“ Captain Jack ’ave been fair enough, she said. 

“ I told yer we oughter ’ave wited to ’ear if it was 

convenient to ’ave us dalin. You don’t want to turn 

us a lit to-night, do ye, Captain Jack ? \ ou harsk nn, 

Luce, if we cawn’t stye the night. „ ., 

“ Good lord, I don’t care if you stay or not, said 
Jack “ But you’ll understand that I can t oiler you 
a bed after to-night. To tell you the truth I think 
the less we see of each other the better, after you 
husband’s exhibition. But there is one thing I should 
like to settle. Lucy, do you know how much 
sirloin of beef is a pound ? What would that joint 


C0 "lb°out twelve shillings, I think, Jack.” said Lucy. 

“ Then there is the carriage. Here, he said to 
Brian,” I insist on your taking this. Otherwise, I 
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think you'd belter do as you"proposed, and look for an 
hotel.” 

Poor Sara, seeing her last hopes departing, was now 
more furious with her husband than wit h Jack, or eit her 
of her half-sisters. She bad, she thought, got on well 
enough with Tompkins. But for this absurd quarrel, 
she believed she could have persuaded Mabel to make 
her known to the “ toffs.” She forgot that it was she 
who started the quarrel, by declaring that Mabel’s 
absence was “kid.” She attributed the failure to 
her husband’s temper, and, whilo Jack was in the 
room sho did not fear Brian's violence. She had 
seen him knock a man about—a friend of his own— 
who according to him, had looked at her as he had no 
light to look at “ a respectable married woman.” She 
knew that her husband was capable of giving her a 

thorough good thrashing. He would bo sorry after¬ 
wards. But while Ins temper raged, he was not re- 
sponsible for his actions. Sho could say tlimes to him 

Lucv S '?-"i aS P rotcct «l by the presence of Jack and 

with him UOh S ’ e W0, “ n0t <,aro t0 S!, y wIien alono 

And then her ignorant self-complacency whisnered 
to her, hat if they stayed t ill Mabel returned tCanar re 
might be patched up, and sho might rviX end aft" 

Take it, Brine,” she saidto her husband “ Don’t 
upset Captain Jack no more. And you ought ersvo 

what’s WnT ’o'" Sh ° r0 > h ° t h V n ' t dono not bink but 
cornin’ W? ”°" WaS 6 t0 kn0W as Mitel wasn't 

Brian^' y °" Said U was 'yourself,” objected 

Com^'B'rino* syeycr^gorry and tili^th C “ P<ain Jack ’ s ’ 
thankful wo’ro letsH,?’, if tho mone y> and be 

Orferin’ to fight an orf R ^ • I? ^ 0llr tan trums. 

gnTi an orfser m the harmy and all ! ” 
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“ Damme, and I’d have knocked his ruddy head off,” 
cried Brian, still simmering with rage. 

“ We can’t ’ave yer Hirish wyes ’ere ! I’ve told ye 
so biff ore ! You and yer Herin, as you call hit! And 
a nice lot the Heriners must be. Bloaters I should 
call yer, not arf. Robbin’ all yer first wife’s julery 
and what not ? Herin ! Good old Hengland’s good 
enough for me, and good old Hengland won’t put up 
with yer tantrums. ’Old aht yer’ ’and to Captain 
Jack. Do tike it, please mister,” she said to Jack. 
“ ’E don’t know no better ! ’E’s ’njf a wild Hirishman, 
and when ’is paddy’s hup ’e dunno ’ah to beyive. 

Brian had by this time struggled into his coat. His 
chin still stuck out aggressively, and there was still a 
springiness about his action which would have von 

the heart of old Weller. _ i >» 

Ho looked sullenly at Jack. “Look here, Jack, 
he said. “ Did you mean anything against mammy ' 
Do ye mean as she ain’t fit for her own sister to sociatc 

W1 “You know what I said,” replied Jack, who was 
obstinate by this time, and who had not the slightest 
intention of conciliating this ruffian, as Brian appealed 

t0 ‘^There, Brine, tlict’s enough I’m shore the 

Capting neversaid nothing to compline| abaht! f Han k 

’im to shike ’ands, or as true as Gord In II— 

“ You’ll—vou’11 what ? ” , . 

« Never you mind what. I cawn’t syo nah and oro. 

You know well enough. And as true as Gord I will. 

Of course the man was preposterous. But his O ood 
, .V, ““fnatent And if he had erred through his 

trust in his wife, the poor devil would sufferenoughtrom 
trust m m j > ou t adding to his troubles. He might 

he aTt 1 oi l bony an mSLte barbarian, but he was 
be a bit of a; buny, an ccrtainly infinitely pre- 

The thought of Tompkins 
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hardened Jack s heart towards his wile far more than 
the fact that she had concealed the existence of her 
half-sister Sara. Hang it! How could he, Jack 
pose as degraded by association with a brave man 
like Teague when he had found a cad and a skrim- 

liouse^ hkC T ° mpkinS illstalled as a friend of the 

0l ' t J " S hand > took it with a 
smile. That s better, lie said. “ It. hardlv seems 

necessary to quarrel when we may never set eyes on 
each other after to-morrow.” 5 1 

Jack'ratht rif," f th ,° SC words - 81,0 llad 1'opcd that 

SS5Sl3‘^'3. h i’S ,, 2i"£Sl“?>V 

SSt "w».i ” “,i ir*“n 

things looked in ^ r? d SC0 how 

get to bed and avoid the clnnee of 83 wcl1 ‘ 0 

arising between the two men fmther troubl ° 

said. -Lt^wet'a U^rVa1 h ' Cn S lfc v he , u Briau 
both them bottles.” * ‘ ck ‘ ^ 0 didnfc finish 

and placed'the^rum and wMs!^ S ''j allo ' vcd his "’rath, 

table, while Lucy fetched water 7 Was le£t 011 ‘ho 

yet. Give it here and I’ll 1°" la,n , * tricd th atbacky 
Well, well it ?, 1 l ' show ye how to cut it.” 

produced one of the ™ko* l °i f “ rthor fuss. J ac k 

determined to slip the A’.™ llc !' he had forgotten, and 

"Si k X2« t i «« 

— - Aat flflStf.ysg 
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then rubbed it well up in liis horny palms, and held 
out liis hand for Jack’s pipe. He filled thisand handed 
it back to Jack, and presently the really fine tobacco 
soothed the irritation which Brian had roused in his 

host that night. . _ - .. a 

“ ’Ere’s ’ealth,” said Sara, gulping down' a still 

tot, and reaching for a second dose. , 

“ Luck,” said Brian, nodding to Jack. And no 

»|| 5 * 

‘LJack,” said Lucy, when she kissed her brother- 
in-law good-night. “ Don’t let Mabel stay longer a 
Cockle view. You’ve done all you can > and— and sue 
ought to take her share of the bothers.” 

“ All right,” replied Jack. “ It does not matter 
now. She might just as well have been here aU the 

time as affairs have turned out.” , 

“ I’m not sure,” said Lucy. I think it was bettc 

tor her to be away to-day, and, perhaps, to-night. 
But the Teagues wiU go to-morrow, and then I suppose 

Sh ‘‘ Why^Teou^’she will! What are you thinking 

° f ’“Oh! ? Nothing. Only—oh ! I don’t know. Good- 

“^fWt bo jealous ! ” mused Jack, as he smoked his 

always so sweet ! bJbes no* «b 

knowing people like Mrs. Horrex. .. i *< a*. 

„ HC rid Of her silly 

SET* herTi would never have suggested 
staying the night a*, Cocklovi»- botllcs wUioh 

He was about to take up wWch was no t 

Brian ^ head. “Not me,” 

lie 'mu He reef' ‘‘I could not very well refuse to have a 
driT when he pressed it on me, but hanged if HI 
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take any when he is not hero. Quaint notion, by the 
way, to bring things down to a man and then servo ’em 
out as though he still retained the ownership so to 
speak. But lord bless my heart, the man does not 
mean any harm. He is choleric though, and I’m glad 
to have got through the evening without a stand-up 
fight! It came deuced near it! Thank goodness, 
they will go to-morrow.” 
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SABA S IDEA 

When Brian Teague woke on the morning following, 
his natural good nature had restored the feeling of 
fraternal kindliness towards Jack, which his hasty 
and choleric temper had temporarily destroyed on the 
previous evening. He nudged his wife m the ribs. 
“Mammy,” lie'said, “perhaps I was too hard on 
brother Jack last night. I dessay he s all right. But 1 
can’t help feelin’ that Mabel is fightin shy of us. D yo 

think she really knows we’re here ? ” 

Sara, in none too good a temper, for being roused out 

of a sound sleep by a dig in the ribs grunted. Ow 
can she be horf it ? ” she said. “ They ad the wire 
savin’ we was coinin’, and if you hawk me it s all 
kid about ’cr not reekernisin’ of us when we see or 

m “^That’s how I feel about it. But that am t to say 

ns Jack could help it. He’s been tnendly enough till 

I miscalled Mabel, and I don’t think the woweot a 

man for stickin’ up for lus wife. How d you like 

if I let a man miscall you and never saidT fc ^ " fr j endIy 
“ Ericndlv you caU ’im, do ycr ? Abalit as trencuy 

as a lump o’ ice. But look ’ere, Brine. If e won t g. ve 

“ v, ' !’ , n d sister ’ouse room, I s’pose Icanpyc mo 

Tw*’. I don’t like to leave ’ere without 
wyo - at jodgin ■ ^ ^ tcr know thom (orfs. Now, 
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when they see it, and l believe they'll be alter you 
like wasps after treacle.” 

Sara bridled. 

“ get liorf it ! she cried, coyly. “ I know 

ow to take care of mcself. If any bloke comes 

messin abaht me, 111 send dm horf wiv a thick ear. 
Tehe ! ” 


‘There’s my precious! She'll be true to her 
captain, won’t she ? ” 

Sara sniffed. “ Then what sye, Brine ? ” she asked 

again. Shall I stye on ’ere if Mibel don’t come ’ome 
and do the proper thing ! ” 

“ Do as you like, my darlin’. You shan’t never be 
able to say as I crossed yo in anjdhing reasonable. 
And 1 own it is reasonable as you should bo friends 
with your own sister s friends if you wish it.” 

‘Then you look after Jack and Luce this mornin’ 
while I ’ave a look ralind.” 

riahf” 6 may C0U1C back this mornin ’ and make all 

thinkit ! w Sh m u lye ' B,lt } 11 bet she won’t. D’ye 

H^L7 Ul n b ? ai l y ?° od t0 harsk Mr. Tompkins ? 
lie seemed willin to be friendly.” ^ 

Now though Brian was unable to see what sort of 
woman he had for a wife, lie was no poor jud^o of a man 
And his opinion of our friend _i.• , 


shark. He's no good.” ‘ LUat lubbcrm 

Sara had her own ideas on the subiect n 

Codde^moSh Va ^he husb ^ nd to leave her in 

was gone ° °° uld do as sho when he 

“You know best,” she said. 

rapping at tke ^an^TaS by Glad y s 

would be ready in half an hour. ° ° that bl ' eakfast 
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CHATPER XVII 

MABEL DISGRUNTLED. 


Jack had his own reasons for uneasiness that morning. 
By the first post a letter had come from the war office, 
requiring his attendance at Whitehall by ten o’clock 
on the following day. That meant that he would have 
to leave Cocklemouth that afternoon. Would he 
be able to get rid of the Teagues before his departure 

He had risen long before the Teagues woke and had 
had his swim, when he met Roger Upton and the two 
men agreed to spend the greater part of the day to¬ 
gether, Roger saying that he would be round at Lam- 

byre road before ten o’clock. , . 

His summons to town which he found on his return 
from his swim made no difference to his arrange¬ 
ment with Roger. Indeed, he was glad to know that 
he would have his friend’s assistance during the 
day Now that he had to leave Cocklemouth, lie felt 
less easy at Mabel’s growing intimacy w.tb Adolme 
Horrex. “ But,” he argued with himself, I should 
have had to leavo her soon anyhow, and my 
absence in town for a day or two may enable me to 
j ud ,r c how she will behave when I havo gone to France. 

He was already discussing the new situation with 
Hicv when the Teagues came down to breakfast. 

“ Mornin’Jack,” said Brian who was incorrigible in 
his inability to understand that Ins brother-in-law 
disliked him to call him by his Christian name. No 

iU ‘‘ G Ol" no,”.said jack. “ Er-er I’ve been looking 
up the trains for you. 
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“ I don't trust no time-tibles,” said Sara, seeing a 
chance to get away to hunt for lodgings. “ Me and 
Brine are a goink dalin to the stition to liarsk abaht the 
trines this mornin’.” 

“ You won’t mind us leavin’ ye ? ” asked Brian, 
seeing his wife’s idea. “ O' course you can come with us 
if you like.” 

“ I’m afraid I shall not have time this morning,” 
replied Jack, wondering that any man should be so 
dense. “ Major Upton is coming up for me at 
ten.” 

“ Then me and Brine will go dahn to the stition 
when we’ve ate our breakfast,” said Sara, with a wink 
at her husband. “ Where’s Beatie ? ” 

“ Not down yet. Oh, here she is.” 

Beatie evaded Sara’s embrace. The child disliked 
the woman, though she tolerated her for the sako of 
the sweetmeats she had given her. “ Is mummy coming 
home this morning, daddy ? ” she asked. She missed 
her mother’s attention. It was mortifying to her to 
find that she was not the first person to be considered, 
and no one except her mother seemed to consider her 
wishes as paramount. 

Now was it advisable that Mabel should return homo 

before the departure of the Teagues or not ? Would 

the latter be induced to go without having spoken 

with Mabel at all ? The man certainly was compelled 

to join his ship. But what about Sara ? She was the 

fiy in the ointment, and she could twist her husband 

round her little finger, except when his temper was 
roused. 

“ 1 don’t know, dear,” replied Jack. 

“ :; n 1 wa f you 8° U P and fetcl1 Iier >” said Brian. 

bhe must know as Sapphire is here, and it ain’t sisterly 
uot to come and see her.” 

Nor I shan’t leave this place till I do see ’er ” 
Bind Sara, firmly. “ And if she don’t come ’ome, why 
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I shall go hup to 'er friends’ ’ouse and harsk for ’er. 
The}’ won’t ’aidly refuse to let 'er own sister see ’er. 

“ Good lord ! ” thought Jack. “ What have I done 
to he saddled with these people ? It was too bad of 
Mabel not to tell me about them.” 

But immediately he admitted that this was unfair 
to his wife. Lucy confirmed her in her statement 
that the Light foots had never recognised Sara as a 
relation, had never seen an} 7 thing of her, and Jack 
would take Lucy's word in anything. Still it was hard 
lines that when he had looked forward to an enjoyable 
leave, all these complications should have arisen. 

“ I should not do that,” he said. “ It is a long 
way up and it’s going to be a very hot day. Besides, 
she will probably be out when you get t here. I dare¬ 
say, if she docs not come home she will motor down 

the town with some of them.” 

“ P’raps I shall sec ’er on the wye dahn to the stition. 
If I do, I’ll lay she'll rcckcrnise me this time” chortled 


Sara. . . , 

Jack began to talk about the news in the morning s 

paper, and no further reference to Mabel was made 
till the arrival of Roger Upton, who strolled in a little 
after ten o’clock bearing a peace offering for Lucy, 
in the shape of a great bunch of late roses. 

In spite of her determination to check the affection 
for him which she believed could only end in unhappi¬ 
ness, Lucy was unable to repress an ardent look of 
gratitude. She was standing by the window when 
Roger gave the flowers to her, apart from the otlieis 

who were clustered at the door. 

You’ll forgive me,” he said m a low tone. L 
know I ought not to have spoken as I did. But—hut 

if you knew my reason I am sure you-you- 

■< I W as silly to be cross,” she replied, in a low voice, 
course,” persisted Roger, with the utter fatuity 
icu in love occasional!} display, “ it is not my 


“ Of eoui 
which men 
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business with whom you associate. I have no right to 
object to your meeting Perryman.” 

“ course you have not,” said Lucy. 

“ But you’ll forgive me.” 

“ ° c h > Major Upton, are you not making a great deal 
out of very little ? There is nothing to forgive.” 

She swept past him, and followed Sara and Bcatie 
upstairs to prepare to go down the town. 

® r , ian , . had . a,I ' ead y mad <> Ilia way to the boudoir, 

and Jit Ins pipe. '•* ’ 

going V V’ 0l<1 man,M SaId Upt ° n t0 Jack * “ Arc they 

I hope so. They are now going down to the st at inn 
War°nfiF train -; And IVc go up to town The 

War Office wntes mo to be there at ten to-morrow 

mornmg. _ To tell you the truth I’m not very keen 
on going just now.” y cn 

his friend: * * ratl,er a pi *y ” said looking at 

up‘^S d aU ** 

about Mm Horrex, you know.” tW0 rUmours 

onjter lit^a S y°s. & 

Lightfoottomix^’itliherand’herfriendsmuoh 8 ^ 0 “f 

moan is that my wife seems . ! ? What 1 

-d sWU probabiy bo there a good lea, ZZvmZi 

said S Rol? 0t S V 1086 her hcad 1 8h °u-ld think ” 
mendable accuracy 11 an l’ Up Mal, el ™' th <=om- 

would come to harm Sbe miebf ***? that s >‘0 
efflorescence in the somelhat torrid J ea ° h ? 8tage of 
sooner than she would other^e 
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if she liked to blossom exolically, well where was 
the harm ? The phase was unlikely to last long, and 
t he plant would not be injured by it. But Lucy ! Ah ! 
she was different. Her sweet pure wild flower petals 
would soon fade in such air. That they would 
ever become spotted he knew was impossible. 

Jack, remembering his wife’s insane longing for 
social elevation, was not so sure that she would be 
able to keep her footing on a slippery pathway. He 
grunted. 

“Tell you what, old man,” he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation. “ I wish you’d be with ’em here as much 
as you can. I know it is infernal cheek to ask you 
to bother yourself about a parcel of women. But 
d’you know, I believe she’d pay more attention to you 
than she would to me. She’d tell me I didn t 
understand. But she couldn’t think that of you, since 
you are an old friend of the Horrexes. . 

Roger’s heart leapt with pleasure. Nothing could 
have pleased him more. Ho had wondered what 
excuse he could make for thrusting his presence on 
Mabel so as to see as much of Lucy as lie desired. And 
now he was actually requested to do the very thing 


for which he longed. „ 

“ If you don’t think she 11 mind- 

“ Mind ? My dear boy, you are a man and a major, 
aren’t you ? And you belong to a county am.ly 
with plentv of dollars ! She’ll be only too delighted. 

He spoke rather bitterly. 

“ But how can I excuse myself for constantly coming 
here ? If she thinks I’m a spy on her, the fat will be 


in “ h Olf rC I’n tell her you aro lonely. Or—yes, you 
won’t mind, will you ? HI tell her you are keen on 


L He looked at his friend a little mischievously. . 
Roger flushed. “ You’ll only be telhng the truth, 
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Jack. I don’t mind owning that I’ve never met a girl 
I liked so well as I like your sister-in-law. But what’s 
the good ? She won’t look at me.” 

Lucy had succeeded in persuading him that she 
thought very little of him, perhaps bettor than she 
wished. He was not experienced in the ways of 
women. Burnside could have told him that the 
lady’s petulance on the previous evening was a hope¬ 
ful sign. 


Jack grinned. “ Don’t you believe it, my boy,” lie 

said. “ Lucy’s just the sort of girl to appreciate your 

{Joints. She is quite different from my wife. Doesn’t 

care a rap for society and all that tosh. She admires a 

man, a straightforward man with no humbug, not a 

philandering popinjay like that young ass, Licuton- 

ant Carstairs, Mrs. Horrox seemed so keen on at dinner 

the other night. Then you’ll do as I wish old man ? 

IU tell Mabel that you aro lonely hero. You’ve 

had your turn at Cockleviow, and don’t caro to bo 

always hanging round there now. See ? How will 
that do ? 


caUod ont U “ d R°- V °t i if• int , err "P ted tllc mon > and Sara 
callod out Brine ! Brino 1 Aro you ready ? ” 

fray 6 Cntorci * t ^ 10 dining-room dressed ready for the 

« t r ^’™ ps W ,?. 6 i iaU . m ? ct you in the tahn ” she said. 

If not we 11 bo back to lunch. I don’t s’poso we 
can ketch a trine this mornin’.” * 


the best thing thcTe in tins pLoT ^ l ° be 

said Jack d0 sharniv CSS, ‘'T 7** •°, tak ° * with J’ 011 .” 

W ° Uld - 
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set you up with some victuals. I ain’t seen much 
in the ’ouse but what ’e sent.” She sniffed. 


“ Now, mammy, you shouldn't say things like that,” 
protested Brian. “ I’m sure Captain Jack has done 
everything lie could. Don’t pay no regard to her, 
please, Jack,” he pleaded. “ She don’t mean half she 
says.” 

“ Well,” said the incorrigible Sara, “ all I ’ope is, 
as ’e or Luce ’ere will bring somethin’ ’ome for lunch. 
I don’t want to go fastin’ if you do.” 

She flounced out of the room, leaving her husband 
to follow rather sheepishly after her. 

And presently Jack, Roger, Lucy and Beatie made 
their way out and down the town. Jack had the 
discretion to keep Beatie by his side and to leave Lucy 


to Roger. 

They had not left the house ten minutes, when Perry¬ 
man drove Mabel up to the house in a car. 

lie refused Mabel’s invitation to enter. There was 
a curious mixture of expressions on his mobile face. 
If there was a mischievous twinkle in his eye, there 
was also a look of regretful wonder. He had, all the 
way down from Cockleview, kept looking at his com¬ 
panion as though he were endeavouring to ascertain 

her thoughts. 

Mabel was not herself. Her eyes were dark and 
lustreless. Her lips tremulous. She seemed reluctant 
to meet Perryman’s gaze. 

While her air of languor was even greater than usual, 
she yet was tense with nervousness She gave an 
impression of having endured a shock of some kind. 
When she raised her eyelids the pupils of her eyes were 
restless Her air of discomposure had been observed 
at tho*breakfast table. “ Why Mabel,” said Adeline 
Horrox, ‘‘you look as if you d had a white night. 

Didn’t you sleep ? ” 
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“ Perhaps she couldn’t sleep apart fom hubby,” 
sneered Burnside. 

Until the Colonel spoke, Adolino had looked at him 
once or twice angrily. But his snccrsecmedto reassure 
her. He certainly seemed displeased about something 
and less devoted to Mabel than he had been when he 
sjiid good-night to her, with a smile. As it happened, 
his room was in the same corridor as hers. 

At his sneer Mabel flushed, and then looked at him. 
Adoline watched that look, and thought she saw re¬ 
proach and yet appeal in it. What had happened? 
At all events not what she had at first feared, or the 
man woidd not have been so brutal in his jibe. 

Would you like a pick me up, a pint of Pommery ? ” 
asked Adoline, as though there were nothing out of the 
May in suggesting such a potion at breakfast. “ No * 
then you shall have it at lunch.” 

“ } can ’ tsta y lunch,” cried Mabel, with more 

energy than was usual with her. “ I must go home 
this morning, please.” h 

“ J! 11 (lriv ,e you down,” said Burnside. 

Colonel™ ' VC hCl ' d °' Vn ’ < ’ an ’ t ' 11 Aclo,ino ? ” asked the 

nanm^sMd 1 Uln/ 0 " " 0t f ,° Ca ’t mo 1> - V Kristian 

present Cr ?f'- V ' Hcr husband was not 

piesent He always breakfasted in his room. 

it you know ” thill ° f im r But y°“ ncver meant 
moustache wWi Bi,rnsldc simlinu. and stroking his 

“ And anyway thatTn O t“a 0t °f too,hbrush order. 

!«■«,«ii M ‘ w ' *" »™i 
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“ Walk ? Nonsense. If you won’t trust Percy’s 
driving, and he can’t drive for nuts, Lance Perryman 
shall take you. You don’t mind him ?” 

“ Oh, no,” Mabel said eagerly. So eagerly that she 

raised a laugh at her expense. . „ 

“ So you’re the favoured man this mornin, Lance, 
drawled Burnside. “ Wish you luck, my son. 

A^ain Mabel looked at the Colonel with reproach and 
appeal in her eyes. But he met her look frankly, and 
stared her out of countenance. She was less able to 
endure his gaze than she had been on the day previous. 

After breakfast, while the Colonel obviously tried 
to get Mabel-alone, she as obviously did her best to 
avoid him. At last he succeeded in catching her on 
the great upper terrace, which stretched along in front 
of the house, and from whence a magnificent view of 
Raincombc Ness and the Channel could be enjoyed 
“ You’re not really cross, are you ? he murmured 
“ Oh ! I don’t know. You ought not to have' come. 
You know you ought not. I—I am shaking s 1 

tCr ‘‘Do vou mean that you did not expect me ? ” 

“ HoJ can you say that ? Did I behave as if I 
expected you ? y You are horrid this mormng. I don t 

thi 'Well 6 Idt” 6 'Then his voice softened. “Mabel,” 
wcll > , «_ mil ...iii forgive mo, wont you? 
he murmured, you win 10 © tn formve ” 

^Pon'tS near doing it myself,” 

he sattM the sardonic grin on his face contacted 

“VSSW- sj-fl-sWSi 

I liked you so much. 
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The Colonel's expression softened. He was very 
6kilful in winning his way with a woman. 

“ Thank God,” he murmured. “ Mabel, don’t you 
like me still ? I don’t like you. Like is not the word.” 

“ Please leave me now,” pleaded the woman. “ No,” 
she flared up suddenly, with a tine indignation which 
was the more effective by reason of its contrast 
with her usual lethargic bearing. “ I don’t like you 
any longer. I hate you. I hate you.” 

“ Well that's better than tolerating me anyway,” 
said the Colonel, with a whimsical twist of the lips. 
“ Now be good, and show you forgive me by letting 
me drive you down home.” 

I couldn t. I couldn’t. How could I see you meet 
my husband,—so soon.” 

“ Oh, damn your husband,” cried Burnside. “ Tell 

me really, Mabel, would yoli rather I did not, or is it all 
pose ? ” 

It is not pose ! ” cried the woman, stamping her 
large feet. “ How dare you say it is pose ? ” 

Y er y well, he replied with bland insouciance. 

it is not pose. I won’t press you further.” 

Ho performed an elaborate bow, and turned on his 

heel. He sta ked off with sulkiness showing in every 
line of his back. J 

She looked after him a little wistfully. But sho did 
not call him back. 


When Lance Perryman brought round the car to 
the front of the house, Adoline was upstairs. At 
the sound of his honking, she ran down and caught 
Mabel issuing from her room. Adoline drew her back 
" ltlun it. What’s wrong, dear * ” she asked. “ You 
can trust me, you know. I don’t blab. I’m not a 
pui it an, and it takes a good deal to shock me. But 
here a re certain tilings I bar. I think you have got 
to undoistand me and my little ways by this time 
bo tell me right out what’s wrong.” ‘ * 
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“ Oh, nothing,” replied Mabel, unable to meet the 
sympathetic and quite honest eyes of her hostess. 
“ You have been all that is kind. I—I have enjoyed 

“ Well, don’t talk as if you were a Tooting lady at a 
tea party. You’re not departing to the ends of the 
earth. We shall soon see each other again. When- 
ever you’d care for a.motor spin, or feel an inwara 
yearning for a chat, my dear, phone up and X 11 send 
one of my boys down for you with a car. Percy 

Burnside or someone.” . „ . p _ Tpq 

She watched her guest’s face, espeomlyhereyM 
and Ups, as she spoke, and saw a dull flush daihen 

Mabel’s normally dead white complexion. , 

‘‘ Tell me dear,” urged Adeline, really solicitously, 

“ on "lit I to give Percy the order of the chaussurc. 

You°know I always suspected that he was less ti s 

worthy than my other tired 

charming though, m spite o ‘ what I allow and 
of his fascinations. But he knm tha t 

Si 1 do ”?' r s.to., ss'»««“ - 

limitation-” ATabel with a catch in her 

“ 0h ' « q b ute'understand .What right 

voice. i 1 , vou ought to send lum away > 

have I to say whethe y““»„ AdoUno’s voice was 

a Me" sinful. “ 

“u“n g£Sh what I allow my guests to 

do and what I don’t. out 0 f hand I should 

“ mndyou, if you W hi® Ig ar(j gt to you, 

not blame you After aU sQ ^ ^ t taUo 
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“ Very well. Then yon won’t mind meeting Perev 
as usual ? ” ° J 

Again the dull flush warmed Mabel’s face. She 
shivered and rested her hand upon the brass knob of 
her bedstead. Adolinc watched her closely and 
anxiously. As she said, there were some things she 
barred, and if she found that Burnside had been 
guilty of one. he would get his walking papers without 
delay or compunction. As she had herself admitted, 
Bobbie Carstairs had put the Colonel’s nose out of 
joint so far as she was concerned. Still, she still liked 
the man and enjoyed his artistic love-making. 

He wouldn’t have tried it on with me,” she was 
thinking. But lie may havo taken advantage of her 
newness to our life, and her obvious delight in making 
A.° f , US ; Uso, it is good-bye to master Percy.” g 
not ? Iab f f0rC0( l herself to say. “Of course 

««\t iat raakcs y° u thmk that I should « ” 

t r „of * 1 !° W l ? avo 1 not tol <l you that you may 
ust me, dear ? You are obviously afraid to let him 

But th T —1 I understand' 

ana i m glad it is no worse. 

shfsart And mi,C n- “ f You aro v0, 7 good to me,” 
meetlnghinv rCaUy ’ aftCr to ' da y' 1 eha "'t mind 

“ You little wretch,” cried Adolinc, who was about 

to m^t him ^n.” han ^ ° th ° r - “ 1 bcU °™ 3’°u ™h 

fr;«°u nebo T had gathered courage from her 

to Wsewthft laSt f hle " d hit - for sh0 admitted 

S fc" a ° frantIy bl ' rSt 0Ut int0 

aS rvo 0 prom^efto t be t f nOW , 6ho said ' “ But 

morrow.” d be frank - 1 daresay I shall to- 

o T&rihT” Te ^Td 1 th .° A ° t! r and ^r. 

fcut, She said. “And remember, that 
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while we amuse ourselves up here we don’t take things 
too seriously. All the leg pulling and chaffing that goes 
on may not be in the best taste. But it is amusing, 
and goodness knows we want something to amuse us 
in these dreary times ! Now listen to a wise woman, 
wise by experience, my dear, and I don t deny it. N 
let a man become so much to you that he can l make 
you suffer. There is not one in a hundred who is 
worth it. And I know that Percy is not. 

“ I won’t. I promise you that.” , Q - n 

“ We shall very likely go to the tenrns club again 

to-morrow. Someone shall call for j 

down if I don’t see you before then. D you know, y l 

was quite worried about you tins morni g • , 

relieved my mind a good deal. Nowmn along, dear. 
I must interview my housekeeper tins mo™ g. W 
got a whole crowd of people coming to ibn er to ufe 

from Lyemouth and Mooredge and ^1 '°^lunch 
L the giddiest fool to arrange anything more than 

for half <x dozen. imKtlv 

She kissed Mabel and ran her 

“"SUE#'T—. SK.. Y ^?y». 

g.ivc him ono sm£t glance on^^i"rra'«^' le at..,.;,, 
What had happened to^ cause Uic^ ^ ^ 

those two was and i gg s ^ e kept her counsel 

Adoline made a sh ^^kh turned upon the 

and discouraged conversat ^ ^ ^ three 0 f the men 

matter at lunch time id n Mabel's refusal to 

present began to chaf Burnsiao 

permit him to drive her home. 
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TOMPKINS THE DEVOUT LOVER 

Without troubling to go up to her room, Mabel made 
her way to the boudoir. For the moment she had 
lorgotten that her husband had used it as his smoking 
room since his return, and she sniffed as she caught 
the scent of Brian’s strong ship’s tobacco, which he had 

*3 d * hcrc that morning. Wearily she threw her- 
se f on the couch and rested her head on the cushions. 
She took off her hat and threw it on the table. Then 

hair ?rom her cyes ^ and "">1* her 

She sighed deeply, and fell into a muse. 

eat tIL™ 8 constant play about her features as she 
eat thinking, play which indicated every phase of 

offoor n ’ W a!i 6C °t mcd t0 travcrso the entire gamut 

ip last her oyessoftened, but with a bright- 

mv faults Tf S if° , mU, , mU,Cd t0 hcrsclf > “ !t was partly 
my tault. If—if he loves mo so I ought to formvn 

im. It is mco to be loved, and I have no intention 
of sacrificing myself for him.” intention 

No. She was a woman to take all and [five nothin,. 

hcir rC ( W,'l lany SUC !‘-, and most of them succeed beyond 

^indLc [ x:;m hat ,‘, he -r aro , good to io ° k " ‘ 

saa- Gigssrxezgi'ie: 
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and, looking up, saw the tall lean frame of Timothy 
Tompkins. He stood for a moment at the window, 
looking in, wearing the leer which lie fondly be¬ 
lieved to be his most captivating smile. 

In his hands he bore a large bunch of roses, and a 
basket containing about four pounds of bmp scarlet 

“"difference between him and Percy Burnside 
struck Mabel as it had never struck her before. From 
what a pitiable condition had Adeline. Horrtt 
rescued her ? And for that rescue she was indirectly 

indebted to her husband. She fought of 
compassionate toleration. Already . d 

have associated with the man. { d , 

“ Tha f firstTet me you these. They 

arc'Thcfbcst blooms in 

adorn the in. ,. . viii., enpoch on his way 

He had thought out this httlc onc , 

down, and flattered lumse carelessness, 

r Mabel extended her ^J^.-’how kind of you, 
Thanks so much, she dmWed. sll o 

Mr. Tompkins Even , mcss shc remembered 

saw the man m Ins native ur h itc a .hilling, 

that the beans in the basket we to that 

”"i „r" sz !«.»~ ' ” ‘ bo 

SS-K Aw> >W*1 ™ 
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“ No," said the man, ns she stretched her hand out 
to the bell button, which was near the couch, “ don't 
ring yet, please. I—I have something to say.” 

He had braced himself up to declare his passion. 
He had such a belief in his personal fascinations that 
he did not wait to think that he might appear to 
Mabel at a disadvantage now that she had only just 
returned from the society of her new friends. And 
he was hungry to take vengeance on Jack for the 
snubs he had endured, and to reassure himself that 
Mabel regarded him with affection. 

Yes 7 ” she said, without suspicion of what was 
coming. 

Tompkins had not been able to hint at his love in 
the delicious way which had been easy to Percy Burn¬ 
side. Hitherto lie had been too nervous to show it 
opemy, and he was not skilled in suggestion. But 
of course, she knew of it. 


I think,” he said, with an appalling leer, “ that 
you must know how it is with me.” 

Mabel had heard through Gladys of the stories the 
mati had put about concerning himself, of Ids imaginary 

th t th ’ and K1C su PP oscd that lie was referring to 


Iso, no, he said. “ It is not. that, Mabel_” 

bhe raised her eyebrows. But after aU it was not 
the first time he had called her by her Christian name 
when they were alone. She remembered with more 
justice than she often exhibited, that for a long time he 

But shThe a ’ m ? St hCF i 0lJ T fricnd in Cocklcmouth. 
But she began to wonder what was coming, or rather 

to have a suspicion that Tompkins meant to come 

to the point now with a vengeance. She was how 

introduction to and TubseSuent fmnihari^wdh Iho 
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people up at Cockleview. She felt a resentment 
rising which was really unfair to poor Tompkins. 

“ Mabel, I have been so unhappy.” 

His loose mouth drooped, his eyes were reddened 
with emotion, his voice was thick, and his manner 

extremely uneasy. t . 

“ I’m sorry,” she said, suppressing an inclination to 

smile. “ I hope it is not very serious.” 

“It is because of you—you ! You seem to have 
got away from me. You are always up at Cockleview 
now, and I feel sure that those people will do their 

best to make you forget me.” 

This was really going beyond a joke, ©till, « n e 
stopped there, there was no sense in taking offence. 

“ I assure you,” she said, “ that they never mention 
your name. To t ell you the truth, I doubt if they know 

of your existence. # “TMmt’Q 

Tompkins flushed, “ Thet’s it, he said Thots 

it! Up there you forget me. And I—I can t forge 

y °It ’must come now. He rose to his feet, feeling that 
he would be able to impress her better from an upright 
position, or as nearly upright has he could force Ins 

shoulders and bent back to appear. 

“ Why 1 ” she cried, laughing. I vc only occn 

me# ” , , t t know I have tried to be. I 

ha ,T’ Mabel you know, don’t you ? You 

could not help it. M- b ^ J darling, I adore you. 

must know. I Y 9 m n mc y OU love me a little 

Tell me it is not hopeless. IcU inc you tov 

in return and that I may hope and 
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He flung himself on his knees at her feet and snatched 
her hand, which she wrenched away immediately. 

“Really,” she said, sitting up on the couch, and 
biting her lips. The man was so absurd ! Ah! 
Percy Burnside was never absurd in his lovemaking, 
whatever else he might be ! 

Before she could remonstrate further, Tompkins 
had flung himself forward, still on his knees, and reach¬ 
ing out his long simian arms had caught her round her 
waist. 

“ No, no,” she cried, wrestling with him. “ Arc you 
mad ? ” 


She struggled fiercely. But though he was a weak¬ 
ling for a man so was she for a woman. He was now 
beside himself, roused to something more resembling 
a man, or at least a male animal, than ever before in his 
life. If he could not be an Englishman at t he ext remest 
height of his passion, he managed to be something like 
a German. His blood, watery stuff as it was, was 
boiling in his veins, his temples throbbed, and his 
breath came panting in swift gusts. 

In vain she called to him to release her. He hardly 
heard her. He held her waist with his lift hand and 
took her chin in his right hand, forcing her mouth up. 
Then, with a gasp of attainment, he forced his lips to 
hers, and held her breathless till he must needs cease 
to kiss her in order to breathe. 


In the midst of her degradation, as it seemed to her, 
she never quite lost her discretion. To scream mi*dit 
bring Gladys on the scene, and that would result in a 
scandal which would be elaborated and enjoyed all 
over the town. If it were possible for her to save her¬ 
self from further insult without calling for assis¬ 
tance, she would do it. Had she known how to pray, 
she would have prayed that she might succeed in 
this. 


The man was now still less responsible. The touch. 
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of her lips had sent the blood rushing to liis head. Ho 
was a sight at which to sicken. His thin lips curled 
back and exposed his teeth, his little eyes were red 
and blazed with a glare that resembled nothing sane. 
His jaw thrust out, and worked as though he were 
chewing. She could feel his arms twitching. She 
began to fear lest he was beyond her control, and she 

might be compelled to call out. 

But, as he again tried to force her lips up to his, 
fury seized her, and her limbs and muscles, normally 
so lax, became taut and nervous, full of a strength 
which more than matched his own insane power. 

She dashed her right hand in his face and thrust lum 
back, and, as he barely saved himself from falling over, 
she sprang to her feet, her eyes ablaze, her whole body 
quivering. That he, this wretch of a man should 
have touched her lips ! All the offence, whatever it 
was, of which Burnside had been guilty, was forgotten, 
and the woman’s heart only remembered how hand¬ 
some he was, how delightfully he had wooed her the 
artistry with which he had made love to her. Even 

so sensual an influence as Burnside’s scented moustache 

occurred to her as she caught a whiff of Tompkins s 
hair oil and breath. Ugh! She felt unclean. 

“ Go ” she said. “ I think you must be mad, or 

n k wT„ ha t L h r y , x or g o d ri r u 

lancl of this*£ Ce^ornTto 

and will ap o Y OU j j d d are to touch me ! 

vour senses, inar jou, xuu , 7 >> 

To kiss me » Ugh ! How could you dari . 

lo lass me. » He could not blind himself 

to tt P sin rity of the repuision she felt for him It 

ldllcd his passkm for the moment, to replace it by 
another, that of rnge. Now he longed fevenshly for 

vengeance botli on her and on Jack 
Being a cad, he behaved like a cad. 
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“ What ’avo you done i ” he repeated her words, 
and dropped an aspirato in his fury, oh, nothing! 
I suppose you never encouraged me, never looked soft 
at me, never took what I brought ! 1 suppose you 

never said how grateful you were to me, never heard 
me call you Mabel beforo ! Oh, no ! D’you think I 
don’t know what it is ! It’s the orficers who have 
turned your head. I ain’t good enough for you now. 
Oh, no ! Timothy Tompkins—what are you laughin’ 
at ? ” 


For the name came so trippingly oil his tongue, and 
sounded so ridiculous in a melodramatic situation, 
that stirred with anger as she was she could not restrain 
a laugh. She had no sense of humour, but sometimes 
ridiculous things amused her. Now she was wrought 
up to a condition near to hystoria, and her laugh began 
to grow convulsive and to be blended with the whoops 
and sobbing cries of an hysterical convulsion. 

Without being aware of it, he took the best means 
for checking her. Had ho shown her sympathy the 
hysteria would have increased. But his brutality 
brought her to herself. 

“Laugh! Oh, you can laugh!” he said. “Wait 
till I tell people about your sister you’re ashamed of, 
who drops her aitchcs and speaks cockney, she who’s 

married to a merchant sailor, who-” 

“ Will you go ? ” said Mabel, panting, and shudder¬ 
ing, “ or shall I ring for my maid ? ” 

“ Ring ? You daren’t. You know what people 
would say if they heard you had to call for help ? Yah ! 
You daren't ring. I'll see the whole town knows about 
your sister, you’ro ashamed of. I'll see the high and 
mighties up at Cockleview hear all about her. That’ll 
soon put a stop to your games up there. Did you 
think I spent shilling after shilling on your impudent 
brat for nothing ? I know your sort now. You’re 
a teaser, that’s what they call you. As for that lioity 
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t oil y lot up at Cockleview, I wish 'em joy of you. Oh, 
I’m' going,” he said quickly, as he saw her reach out 
toward* the bell. She did not mean to ring it, but to 
make him think she was about to do so. 

Snarling and cursing he slinkcd out, snatching up 
the roses°and basket of beans. “ You skan t have 

them at all events,” he said. , 

The childish stupidity of this wrought on Mabel. 
Within the last twelve hours she had undergone muc 1 , 
and she was not accustomed to nervous strain ot any 
kind. Previously, she had used her utmost endeavours 
to protect her own comfort. Only for her child s sake 
had she sacrificed her own wishes, her own equanimity. 
And the failure of her social campaigns both at Herring- 
haven and at Cocklcmouth, were probably the most 
serious disappointments with which she had met m 

hC Now while she was exulting in her new found social 
elevation, she was confronted with two dramatic situa¬ 
tions, in each of which she had been the sufferer. 

As has already been ment ioned, what she had actuall y 
undergone at the hands of Percy Burnside on} 

known to herself find to him. . . . j 

It had been sufficient to send her home frightened, 
unnerved and to change her mindless lassitude, her 
k"y ivolity-for even in her gaiety she seemed half- 
hearted-to brooding fretfulness. Then on the top 

“ 1 “ l “- 

SrSST and“ the' shrill choking erics of 
''^Helplessly she abandoned herself and writhed on the 
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couch, a prey to the nervous break-down winch was 
only partly caused by Tompkins s ridiculous rude¬ 
ness. She might have escaped the attack had he con¬ 
fined himself to the atrocious love scene. But in her 
excited condition, to her over sensitised nerves, 
the laughable pettiness of his last words was 
fatal. 

And as there was no one present to check her roughly 
her attack developed, till her cries rang through the 
house. 

She was gasping for breath and screaming at one 
and the same time when Gladys came running in, 
her eyes bulging out of her head. 

“ Oh, lor, mam, what’s the matter ? ” asked 
Gladys. 

“ I—I shan’t—boo boo boo—have those at any 
rate, oho, oho, oho, chucldc, chuckle, chuckle, whoop, 
whoop, whoop,” went Mabel. 

“ Do ha’ done,” urged Gladys, who had a neurotic 
sister, fortunately for her mistress. 

“ Did—did you hec-ee-cear ! ” shrieked Mabel, 
and off she went again whooping and screaming. 

Gladys seized her by the shoulders and shook her 
heartily. “ Ha’ done,” she said. “ Doctor says 
you’ll go crazy if you keep on at it.” 

Mabel tried to shake off hor maid’s grip, but Gladys 
held tight, and shook her again and again, till seeing 
that there was a carafe of water on the table, 
wliich she had omitted to clear away that morning, 
she took it and threw its contents in her mistress’s 
face. 

There was agasp and a shudder, and Mabel collapsed 
silent at last. Then Gladys, seeing that she was safe 
for a time, ran upstairs and fetched down a bottle 
of ammoniated salts, wliich she held to Mabel’s 
nostrils till the latter gave signs of revival. 

. * * * came fully to her senses she was quite 
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calm but felt dreadfully weak. She remembered all 
that had happened, and the only thing for which she 
now longed was peace and privacy. 

For once she was sensible and grateful for her maid s 
ministrations, and recognised that the girl’s roughness 
had been beneficial to her. Quietly but irresistibly 
the shocks she had endured were working for her good 
and gradually acting on her nature like some chemical 

solvent. _ , . , , 

“Thank you,” she said to Gladys, who regarded 

her with some surprise. The girl had expected to be 
severely reprimanded. In spite of her tendency 
towards dalliance with young male visitors, and to 
her vanity and abhorrence of work, there were courage 
and sense in her. 

She was no fool in her treatment or thoughts of the 

concerns of anyone but of herself. 

“ Lor’ mam,” she said, to enable her mistress to 

recover herself further, “you give me quite a turn! 
That’s lucky as I’ve a sister who is took so now and 
again. Sorry if I wetted you mam. I don t think 
I’ve hurt your blouse. Can I get you anything, 

o >> 

mam ( , . . 

The stress of the morning was developing praise¬ 
worthy qualities in both mistress and maid. Each 
observed it in the other, and each wondered with 

some admiration. , ,, , , « t fu; n k T 

“Is my bed made ? ” asked Mabel. I think 1 

will ud and lie down if ifc is* - 

“ You can’t do no better,” agreed Gladys, dropping 
the " mam ” now that Mabel no longer needed suc¬ 
cour. “ And if I was you I’d have a nice hot cup o 

tC Mabel rose to her feet and found that she was a little 
unsteady. Gladys observed this and app.ro a chedher 
“ Put yer ’and on my shoulder, she said, and 

’elp you up,” 
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Once up in her bedroom, Mabel experienced a longing 
for the smooth cool feel of sheets about her. “ I think 
I'll get quite into bed,” she said, “ and then I shall be 
grateful if you’ll bring me up some tea.” 

“ Grateful! What next ? ” thought Gladys. “ I 
’ope she ain't took the inerferlenza nor nothin’. She’s 
different some ’ow ! ” But she said aloud. “ You 
can’t do no better. Can you manage by yourself 
while I go down and make the tea * ” 

“ Oh, yes, thank you.” (Again Gladys looked at 
her with surprise.) “ And Gladys-” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ If your master comes homo you need not 
say-” 

“ No. Cert’ny not. I’ll tell ’im you’re that tired 
you ’ad to ’ave a lie down. I s’pose you don't want 
’im up just yet ? ” 

41 No. But if Miss Lucy comes homo she may como 

up.” 

” Cert’ny,” said the girl, and left the room. 

A longing to hear Lucy’s sweet fresh voice, to see her 
pure honest eyes, had come over Mabel. Her neurotic 
attack seemed to have cleansed her bosom of “ certain 
perilous stuff. ” She no longer dallied with the notion 
of resuming her love play with Burnside. Tompkins 
had sickened her of illicit love, had shown her to 
what all such love as could be offered to her by any 
man other than her husband really amounted in its 
crude unvencered form. 

She undressed herself quickly and stretched herself 
between the sheets with a sigh of content. 

She drank the tea which Gladys brought her while 
the girl remained in the room, and when she had 
emptied her cup she lot her head sink back on the 

tired' VS C *° Sec * ^ ei °y es * She was truly very 
Ill just darken tho room a mite,” said Gladys, 
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going to the window and lowering the blind. “ You 11 

ring if you want anything. • 

Hearing her mistress assent in a very drowsy voice 

she nodded thoughtfully, and tiptoed out of the room. 

Soon Mabel was fast asleep. 

In a way “ elle dormait sur la roue. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


tiiree’s none 


The little party consisting of Jack, Roger, Lucy and 
Beatic must just have missed the car bearing Lance 
Perryman and Mabel to Lambyre Road. They strode 
along down the town chatting together till they came 
to Samuel’s fish shop on Church llill, at which Lucy 
stopped. 


“ I had better get something in for lunch, Jack,” 
she said. “ Hadn’t I ? ” 

“ No, no,” said Jack. “Leave that to mo. You 
go on with Roger. Beatic rind I will do the shopping 
this morning. We'll find you on the front somewhere. 
Beatie will teach me how' to shop.” 


Lucy still hesitated. She was a little afraid of being 
left alone with Roger. Not that she feared him, but 
feared her own heart. She had that morning told her¬ 
self again that she must not let herself love this man 
whom she could so easily love. Ho was so far above 
her in station, that only unhappiness could come of such 
a love. Even if lie had serious intentions, “ and, of 
course, lie only means to be polito you little fool” 
could happiness come from a marriago between people 
of different rank ? She had seen the result of her 
sister’s marriage with Jack, and had often pitied Jack. 
People should never have to pity Roger for a similar 
cause if she could help it. The recent appearance of 
the Teagues strengthened her in this view. And she 

hardened her heart to the love which w’as whispering 
there, insinuatingly. ^ ® 
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f t Roger saw her hesitation, and dealt with it in a 
prompt military way. “ All right, old chap,” he replied 
to Jack. “Come along, Miss Lightfoot. Hell be 
shy if we watch him, and we shan't have anything to 
eat for lunch.” 

He was so “ jolly,” so obviously without any ne¬ 
farious designs upon her heart, and it was so plea.sant 
to be with him that—well, how could a girl resist him 

when he took everything for granted ? 

She did not see the wink which Jack gave his brother 
officer, but the latter did, and looked rather cross at 

the sight of his friend going off grinning. 

Roger was wise and wary. He saw that his best 
policy was to play the friendship game for all it was 
worth, but to play it in such a way as to suggest that 

he did not consider her any ordinary friend. 

Ho remembered that she had an appointment with 
Lance Perryman on the front, and wondered whether 
she would expect him to leave her with Lance, tie 
wouldn’t. Hanged if he would Lance was aU nght 
in his way, a good funny sort of ass. But vh} did I 
want to Shovf his nose in where ho was,not wanted 
The idea that he, though he was an earl s son, could 
be worthy to occupy the time of a girl like Lucy "as 

Pr “ P Whichway shall wc go ? ” he asked. “ Down the 

~ A* 

at ‘l n ril f0 l^ g rm 0 not7 criwf R°g«t. , 1 llAt 

Sws».t to l» tta l.oooo.o o.™ - 
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in this part of the world. You’ll lind 'em at Eyemouth 
and nearly everywhere.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said, drooping her eyelids. “I 
don t mind which way you go. But you know I have 
promised to meet Captain Perryman on the front 
about this time. I think we had bettor go the shortest 
way. 

“ Oh, you know-” Roger began to protest. 

But lie remembered how his previous criticism of her 
appointment had been received, so he changed what 
ho was going to say to, “ it doesn’t make live yards 
difference which way you go.” 

•‘Then let’s go ‘down the Strand,’” laughed Lucy. 

The boys at Hcrringhaven, my home, used to sin< r a 
song about ‘ down the Strand.’ ” 

They were now passing through a very narrow little 
alley which led from Church Hill to the High Street, 
and which was so narrow that two carts could not pass 
each other in it, when they heard tho squeal of an 
electric siren behind them, and Roger drew his com¬ 
panion on to the path which rang along one side of the 
roadway. She was only just safe on tho pavement, 
when Lance Perryman came scooting down tho alley 
considerably faster than was safe for tho public, lie 
had, however, slowed when he entered the narrowest 
part so that Roger was able to hit him on the arm 
with ins stick. “You ass, Lance” ho shouted. 

Don t you see you had a narrow escape of running 
down Miss Lightfoot.” & 

The expression of dismay on the comedian’s face 
was ludicrous. He had been so immersed in watching 

lie road ahead that he had not recognised the girl 
whom he was hurrying to meet. ® 

“ T’ 0l1 ’ 1 sa y>” ho cried, slowing tho car to a crawl 

.1 m most awf ly sorry, Miss Lightfoot.” 

lou are not fit to be trusted with a car ” said 

oger, very angry, and not displeased at having the 
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opportunity of taking it out ofjLancc in the presence 
of the beloved one. 

“ Well, it is her fault as much as mine,” said the un¬ 
repentant misdoer. “ I was in such a hurry to meet 
her that the car understood and bucked up without 
my using the accelerator. 'Pon my word it did. A car 
has just as much sympathy with a chap as a horse 
you know, Miss Lightfoot, and this one gets quite 

sentimental sometimes.” . . , 

“ Not when you are driving it 1 should tinnis, 

Captain Perryman,” laughed the girl. 

“ Oh, I say ! How unkind you arc this morning. 

What have vou been doing, Upton ? You should not 
let him influence you, Miss Lightfoot. I know he is vciy 
trying sometimes, and makes me feel just like that. 

“ it is not fair to accuse Major Upton, said Lucy, 


ra Roger’s heart leapt, and Lance fielt a corresponding 

degression.^ ^ he affocts me like that,” said the 

latter “ I only spoke for myself y know. And 1 
always say what I mean. I’m not a liar or a humbu 0 . 

Upton will admit that” _ ... ,, 

“ Yes ” said Roger, grinning. 1 vui. 

By this time the car and the pedestrians had reached 
the four cross ways made by the narrow aU y tJ 

"°* 10 

'<■ How d’you know, Tommy ? You lake a great 


Lie, 

so.” 
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deal on yourself, don’t, you, Tommy, speaking for 1 ho 
lidy ! I didn't ’car Vr luirsk yer to hinterprct for 
’cr 


i " 


His assumption of the cockney accent reminded 
Lucy and Roger of Sara, and, for a moment, their 
thoughts were drawn to the Teagues, and they won¬ 
dered what they would do that day. Their eyes met 
and they burst out laughing. Lance, delighted by the 
belief that his simple and crude humour had caused 
their laughter, was stimulated to further efforts. 

“ Step hin lidy,” he said. “ All fares free ter dye. 

Tike ye on the licsplinide for nuffink ! ’Ere ver 
hare ! ” 


He spang from his driver’s seat and opened the front 

door of the car, disobeying the King’s regulations 

by removing his cap, for he was in uniform. 

Lucy looked at Roger, and saw how sulky he 

was. She smiled as she told Lance to take the driver’s 

seat first as otherwise ho would hare to perform one of 

his acrobatic feats to reach his place after her entry_ 

a performance she had once witnessed when he had 

driven Mabel from her house, and which she thought 

would bo rather too startling for the sedate Cockle- 
mouth public. 

At that hour the natives of the place were busy 
shopping, and the streets were full of them, while the 
visitors were mostly on the front, on the sands, or 
bathing. Tho sight of Lance Perryman turning a 
somersault over the wheel beforo the eyes of those 
dowdy, prim and intolerant old frumps, both male 

intellects 1 for 7^° 4 ° UpSCt their flaccid 

Right oh, ’ said Lance, obeying her. 

Roger hurned forward and helped her into the car 
I assuah you my deeali fellah,” said Lance with n 

into th^’ K th f Lightfoot is not afraid of p f ttin^ 
into tho car by herself, ah ! ” 
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“ Oh, you dry up,” snapped Roger, who, having 
seen Lucy comfortably established, proceeded to open 
the door of the tonneau, and to ensconce himself within 

the latter. , , 

“ Here I say,” cried Lance. “ Two s company and 

three is none. I didn’t bring the car down to drive you 

about, my beauty. ‘ ’Op it ’ as ourfnends, the Tommies 

in sunny France, say to brother Fritz. Op it, you 


k* 1 " Can’t be did,” said Roger. “ Jack Greenfield 
has entrusted the lady to my charge, and I should not 
feel justified in delegating my responsibility to an 

irresponsible cuckoo like you. . , • 

“ Major Upton! ” cried Lucy, in mock indi 0 - 


na «Very well then,” said Lance. “You may ride 
behind but you must not speak nor listen to our con 
vernation Think you are a manservant, or a maid- 
Servant if you like. Only remember your proper 

pl Before Ro«er could retort, Lance slipped in the clutch 

the dif. between this crowd aml tbe o} • 

“ Oysters ? ” asked Lucy thcil . ra ddled 

hump. Now don t you ? 
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“ Lance, unless you can speak properly, I shall re¬ 
move my charge from your contaminating proximity,” 
said Roger, from astern. 

“ That'll do, me man. Don't speak unless you are 
spoken to,” said Lance. Then he turned to Lucy. 
“ Having now brought you to the proper state of 
mind,” he said, I will proceed to read you my 
beeyootiful poem on the place and its people.” 

“ Oh help,” came from the rear. 

“ Another word like that and consider yourself dis¬ 
charged,” warned Lance. “ No humbug, my son. 
Just you listen, learn by heart, and inwardly digest. 
It’ll do your coarse mind good. Er—hum.” 

“ ODE TO COCKLEMOUTH.” 

“ What, already ? ” cried Roger. “ I didn’t know 
the people at the asylum let you out enough to enablo 
you to get into debt.” 

Lance wrinkled his mobile comedians face into 
such contortions of disgust that Lucy broke into a 

laugh. “ Oh, go on Captain Perryman,” she said. “ I 
want to hear the poetry.” 

hcar ’ you bc ydid,” said Lance, to Roger. 
I he lidy wants to listen, so shut yer silly trap. 

ODE TO COCKLEMOUTH. 


I rosh from where the cannons roar, 

Home I came to Britain’s slioro 

To spend a happy leave in song and dauco 
But whon I saw the faoe, 

Which is native to this place. 

I docided it was better there in France. 


Tho expressions make you jump, 

Tlll A you fairiy got the hump, 1 

, u f auu °r8 are as rude as rudo can be 
\ou may bet your merry bobs. 

That a bigger lot of snobs 

Never lived within a hamlet by the sea 
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They are ignorant and pert/ 

And they’d gladly lick the dirt 

From the boots of any ill-bred millionaire. 
Though they swank of pedigrees. 

They begrudge the bread and cheese. 

Upon which their high and mightinesses fare. 


If you heard 'em talk you’d think 
That champague’s their daily drink, 

When in "truth they hardly run to Plymouth gin 

They're illiterate, conoeited, 

If you deal with them you’re cheated 

If you trust them they are sure to do you in. 


They’re impertinent, thick hided, 

Thftir ideas are all lop-sided, . 

They’re behind tho times, unhealthy, and unclean. 

4nd I’ll swear if Cocklemouth 

l3 ThaU P m satMedwfth al. the South I’ve soon ! 

“ But it isn’t the South you ass,” broke >/ Eo g^j 
“ Tt is the South-West, and Cocklemouth is not at all 
typical of the county. That is one of the s rangest 

things about the place and the 

place, as bracing air, anc ah uv , Cocklemouth 

>- »■” 

‘‘Anyway ^““8° can waste the time, oven 

o“a footling iAo you, in writing such utter to* 

beats me ! ,; h . i„ f or an intellectual treat, 

,„;,s sz arrfc£~- - - * 

Lucy. Pintain Perryman,” said 

“1 think they arc capital, uapuun j 
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the girl. “ But, perhaps, I ought not to say so, for 
I have seen very little of the people as yet.” 

“Then take my tip, my dear lady,” advised Lance, 
solemnly. “Keep it like that. The less you see of 

’em the better you’ll like ’em.” 

“ Have you been turned down by a loeal beauty, or 
snuffed by a local knut by any chance, Lamprey i " 
asked Roger. 

“Local knut, my dear chop! Well, I always said you 
were a tile loose. But we demean ourselves by talking 
with our man, Miss Lightfoot,” he added, turning to 
the girl. “ Now, having got my lovely lyric off my chest, 

I am ready to obey your commands. Whither would 
you like me to drive you ? And before I forget it, can 
you tell me of a rhyme for Lucy ? I sat up last night 
with a wet towel round my head, till Adoline Horrcx 
threatened to give me the order of the boot, and the 
only thing I could think of was juicy. Now, at the 
time, I wasn’t thirsty enough to get anything poetical 
out of that.” 

“ You’ve got infernal cheek mentioning Miss Light- 
foot’s Christian name,” cried Roger, really vexed lest 
Lucy should be annoyed. Of course, he knew that 
Lance did not mean any harm. There was not a grain 
of harm in the fellow. But Lucy might not be used to 
“ rotting.” 

“ You don’t mind, do you ? ” pleaded Lance. 

“ Well, I think it is a pity you should waste your 
time in such a way,” laughed Lucy. “ Of course, if 
you had succeeded in writing me a poem as beautiful 
as that on Cocklemouth, I couldn’t help considering it 
a compliment. As it is, I think I do mind a little.” 

She looked at him, and he knew that she considered 
that he had taken a liberty. His face fell ludicrously, 
and he looked so woe-begotten that the girl’s good 
nature and spirits could not stand out against him. 
•* Never mind,” she said. “ I’ll forgive you.” 
a 
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“ Then shall we go for a spin to Redrock Bay, or 
Spratbay ? ” asked Lance. “ There’s lots of time 
to go to either and be back for lunch. I suppose you 
would not lunch with us at Spratbay, would you ? ” 

“ I really cannot,” replied the girl. “ Can I, Major 


Upton ? ” 

“ Now don’t ask that fool. Fancy asking the man 
behind, whom I took to do any repairs we might 
nee d_— 

“ He rarely goes out with a car without smashing 

her up, Miss Lightfoot,” said Roger. “ No wonder he 

wants someone to do the repairs. ,. 

“Ass. As if-" He was about to refer to his 

powers as an aviator, but thought that to do so might 
seem like “ swanking.” So he pulled himself up. As 
if he’d be of any real use anyway, ho concluded, 
with a silent word of self-congratulation that he had 
avoided the appearance of boasting. He was really 
a verv eood-hearted, good-natured, and pleasant young 
man was this hero of the air, whose flying stunts were 
quoted throughout the R.A.F., and who might have 
claimed to be an “ ace ” four or five times over. 

‘• I can’t go anyhow,” said Roger. I ve promised 

tn lunch with Jack Greenfield.” T 

-‘ And of course, I can’t go,” cried Lucy, as Lance, 

on hearing that Roger was unabto 1to 1 

Ih “* 

is an aerodrome at Spratbay. “ D’you think 

“Conceited ass,” snorted Roge^ ftro you 

Miss Lightfoot has ^ “* n ou ^ d P be permitted to go 

rSaif. » * *°° 
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thing if they did let you up, except that it would mean 

a lost plane, for you know Dr. Abbot—Moor told 
> > 

you- 

“ Oil, shut up,” shouted the infuriated aviator. 
And Lucy burst out into a peal of laughter. “ You 
two are really ridiculous,” she said. 

“ Nasty wet blanket sort of chap, isn’t ho, Miss Light- 
foot ? ” asked Lance. “ If I were you I’d give him 
the chuck, just to show your contempt for his whim¬ 
pering.” 

“ But I can’t let Jack have lunch without some 
woman to help him. You know ho lias visitors.” 

She looked round at Roger, to see if he would enjoy 
her reference to the Teagues. He was smiling, but 
it was a sorry smile. He was not half so depressed as 
he thought he was. Lovers at his stage of the pyrexia 
take a delight in bemoaning their fate without cause, 
and often make themselves a weariness to themselves 
and to all about them. Roger was not so bad as that. 
But he was in the way of it. 

And as Lucy looked at him, Lance broke out, “ Ass 
that I am. Double distilled above proof extra see 
ass l ” 

“ I always said you were,” commented Roger from 
astern. 

“ Idiot. I mean I’m an ass-” 

“ So do I.” 

“ Shut up and let me speak. I ought to liavo told 
Miss Lightfoot that I’d driven her sister homo. I 
ought to have told her as soon as I saw her, but tho 
magic of her presence struck me dumb.” , 

“I wish to God it had,” said Roger, with great 
sincerity and heartiness. 

“ Oh, do leave off teasing each other,” cried Lucv 

rippling with laughter. Then she said seriously to 

Lance. Do you mean you took my sister home 
before you met us ? ” 
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“ Yes, yes, YES. That’s what I ought to have told 
you at first, but that blighter put it out of my 
head.” 

“ Thank you, Captain Perryman,” cried Lucy. 
“ That is the first time I have been called that.” 

“ I didn’t mean you. Good lord, you know I didn’t,” 
said Lance, smitten with a little of Roger’s amorous 

11 “But you said it was the sight of me that made 
you forget it, and then you said it was ‘ that blighter. 

So I must be the blighter ” 

“ No 1 am,” said Lance. 

“ By George ! He’s got it at last! ” cried Roger. 

What’s the matter? Hullo ^ Who s that old 

nartv waving her umbrella at us ? ” 

P He pointed in the direction which Roger was already 
looking and Lucy, following the line he indicated, saw 
Sara and Brian in the distance, rolling along the es 
planade like a Thames barge in regatta ng and a sturc y 

pa ^ra C hld r reoo K nised Lucy and Roger in the car. 
Now, she thought, was her time. No doubt the car 

' ° a “pfe r a° S “ ' doKol'” begged Lucy though she was 
freo 0 f any taint ofsnobbishness.^ 

Mabel’s sake, permit ^ , S ; ster Roger did not 

and introduce herself asi Mabel a aish *t g Lanc0 

matter. He had himself with 

would have understood and.conou ^ the 

sympathetic discretio . sense of humour, 

woman should^prove too rnuch" t ^ bo 

And if he started to make q stea dfastly kept her 

“tur^d K ty ap^ PaiL 

L ^But 0 f thought 0 we were to wait on the front for 
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Jack,” said Roger. “ If we move, lie and Boa tic may 
miss us. Why don’t you slick it out, Miss Light foot l 
“Oh, I can't,” cried Lucy. “They'll want us to 
take them up.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Lance, with a broad grin. 

“ Who are they ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you if you’ll start. Oh, do make haste.” 
Seeing no signs of recognition from the car, Sara was 
hurrying and cavorting along waving her umbrella 
wildly in strenuous sweeps as t hough she were pract ising 
the broad sword exercise. Brian strode along sturdily, 
his chin projecting, his mouth set. 

As Lucy really seemed anxious, Lance delayed no 
longer. But when lie made up his mind to start he 
remembered that ho had stopped the engino. And 
the couple was bearing down upon them wit h relent¬ 
less speed. 

“ Upton, my son,” lie said. “ Hop out and crank 
her like a man.’ 

Ho grinned at the thought that as 60011 as Roger 
had started the engine ho would glide off and leave him 
behind. But Roger was aware of his kind intention, 
and no sooner did the first explosion roar out than 
lie swung himself up behind, and Lance said," Damn 1 ” 
quite out loud. 

r “ Oh, do mako haste,” urged Lucy again. “ We 
shall pick up Jack in the town.” 

“ The umbrella lady must be worth knowing though,” 
said Lance. “ I’d give the world to meet her.” 

He changed gear to the second speed and was ablo 
to glide off swiftly while the Teagues wero still forty 
yards distant. 

Hi! Hi! ” shouted Sara. “ Lucy ! Luceoc 1 Hi ! 

Hi! Stop that ’ere car, mister ! Drive u§ ’ome, won’t 
yer 'i ” 

" It does seem a pity to lcavo it,” protested Lance, 
looking at Lucy whilo ho swung into the high street, 
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and up Apple Gardens. “ Oh, here are Jack and 
Beatie” 

Jack, laden with a rush basket, and accompanied by 
Beatie, bearing a large box of chocolates, came to a 
standstill as they saw Lucy gesticulating. 

The car had just swung round a corner, and, save by 
estimating the difference between the pace of which 
the Teagues were capable and that made by the car it 
was impossible for the motorists to judge how far the 
former w r ere behind them. 

“ Hop in, Greenfield,” shouted Lance, putting on 
the brakes and stopping the car wnth a precipitancy 

nreiudicial to the tyres. “ We’re bem elided. 

P “ Yes. Come in, Jack,” cried Lucy. “ The Teagues 
may not bo far behind. They saw us on the rent, 
and the woman called to us and wanted to be taken 


UP “ Good lord,” said Jack. “ And I had forgotten 

‘’'roiTswungopenthe door behind, and Jack tossed 
Beatif L and g thL followed her, lumping the basket 

on the floor of the car. i ^ » nqked 

in Outt Street. t i ii You don t 

forcible entry, do 

y °‘No. But they— well, ^Jack, do you want Sara to 

m °.< Why Pt Btmdd r yo“ a put it on to poor me ? ” asked 

Lance. “ I’d love to meet - ^ „ If yQU oncc 

“ Oh, no you wouldn t, d ^ ^ out till you 

spoke to the, woman, shed p J oduced hor to Mrs. 

took hor up to Cockl that you WC re the son 

Sre'arl my dcar chap, you'd never get rid of her. 
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“ Ho likes to be called his lordship. Didn't you 

know that, Jack,” said Roger. 

“ Liar,” said Lance. “ Hallo ! It’s too late. Here 

they are ! ” 

A taxi came honking round the corner, and in tho 
cab Sara and Brian reclined, leaning back at an angle 
to show their familiarity with motor vehicles. 

“ Hi! stop driver ! ” shouted Sara, prodding the 
chauffeur in the back with the ferule of her umbrella. 

On seeing Lance drive off from tho csplanado, Sara 
had stopped and gasped. Cheered by a glance which 
Roger gave as tho car got into its stride sho waved a 
largo kandkercluef frantically, hoping against hope 
that this might stop the fugitives. 

“ I s’posc they didn’t see us,” sho said, mournfully 
to her husband. “ And I s’poso they couldn’t ’ear 
me ’cos o’ the engine. I don’t think they saw us, not 
to know us, do you ? ” 

“ They ain't blind,” said Brian, lowering. Had a 
slight been put upon his beloved mammy ? If so, 
he’d 60011 sec about it! 

“ Oof! ” gasped Sara, using the handkerchief sho 
had waved for the more legitimate if less refined pur¬ 
pose of swabbing her hot face. “ Never mind, Brino. 
Now I’ve got them rooms right on the front they 
cawn’t be horf 6 eein’ of me ’fore long.” 

Brian grunted. “ We’ll have a cab. A taxi. Do 
they think as they’re the only ones as can motor about 1 
We can do it as well as them. They ain’t goin’ to 
make us look small with their cars. I can have a motor¬ 
car as well as them. I’ve got a servant as well as them 
and newer furniter and bigger rooms, and there’s 
nothin’ they've got I can’t have as good or bettor.” 
But Sara knew this to be untrue. 

She turned round to look for a taxi. “ Why, Brino! ” 
she said, “ ’ore’s Captain Cutwater ! ” 

Cutwater was lumbering his bulk along with dainty 
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steps which suggested gout. As usual he carried a large 
basket full of grocery in his right hand. He wore his 
Panama. 

He did not appear overjoyed to meet the Teagues, 
but he did not refuse their extended hands. Probably 
the merchant skipper’s uniform wliich Brian wore 
still overawed the retired purser. 

He had witnessed the incident of the car, and was 
a little perplexed. He had not understood that the 
Teagues were unwelcome guests of the Greenfields. 

“ How de doo ? How dc doo ? he said. Pity 
they didn’t see ye. That young chap driving the car 
is the son of Lord Scratby, Earl of beratby y’ know. 
Charmin’ young feller. You’d have liked to know 


him.” , , 4 „ 

“ There, Brine. Now it s too late. 

“ Oh ” suggested Cutwater, who was quite willing to 

cut short his conversation on the Grand Esplanade 
with the somewhat conspicuous couple. I dessay it 
you took a taxi you’d catch ’em up. Sure to have 
some shopping to do. The Honourable Lancelot 
Perryman probably came down to go to Harwell the 
grocer for Mrs. Horrex. You 11 catch em up there. 

“ You’ll esc use us then, Captain, said bara. 

Brian gave a flick of the hand, and Sara delivered her 
heft bow bo quickly that Cutwater had no time to 
mention any of his possessions. He bore this well, 
and was content to be rid of his interceptors. 

Tl tax 'man started his engine at the sight of 
Brian’s signalling arm, and the Teagues hurried to the 

C °‘‘ n Catth"that grc e e C ncar V as just drove past and it’s 

'£ S'S 5 

Sas eskm= rjsa 
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to keep the Teagues at a distance when once their cab 
caught the car. 

“ I s’pose,” said Sara, beaming, before the cab had 
stopped. “ As you didn’t see us wave, mo lord. If 
you ’ad, me lord, you’d ’avc stopped. Lucy and Jack, 
won’t you tell ’is lordship ’oo your sister and brother 
hare 1 ” 

“ Someone’s been pullin’ your leg,” said Lance, 
using words which scarcely fitted the position ho in¬ 
tended to assume. “ I’m the shover man. ’Oo’s 
been tollin’ you lies as I’m a bloomin’ lord ? ” 

Lucy tried to be serious, but could not repress a 
titter. Moreover, Lance had either forgotten or dis¬ 
regarded the fact that he was in uniform. 

Sara, with wide open eyes, cried to her husband, 
“Well, Brine, ’oo’d ’avo behoved as Captain Cutwater 
’ud-” 

“ Drive on,” Brian shouted to the taxi-man. “ It's 
him tollin’ lies, mammy,” lie said furiously. “ Do 
sliovers wear a captain’s uniform ? Oh ! ” ho added, 
“ if you don’t want anything to do with us, don’t 
trouble yourself. I reckon we’re as good as any of 
yovi, anyhow. I’vo been torpcdcrcd three times and 
didn’t care a damn ! What have you dono ? ” 

“There!” said Sara. “I never thought of ’is 
clobber! But ’old on, Brine. You don’t want to 
put on ycr Hirish wyes. Lots o’ them torfs liko a 
joke. He! He ! He! ’Ow funny yer lordship is,” 
she said, trying to be ingratiating. 

“ ’Old on,” she cried again, astlio taxi-man got under 
way in response to Brian’s signals. “ Lor, Brine,you’ro 
enough to mike a body swear ! ” 

“ Sit down,” shouted Brian. “Let’s fetch our 
things from your brother and sister’s house, and get 
under way I’ve had enough of it. Brother and sister, 
indeed .. A fine lot o’ relations you’ve got. I’vo 
half a mind not to leave you here.” 
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“ I ? ve an ’ole one to stye'then,” flared up Sara. 
“ You ’aven’t got old of a slive and don't you think it. 
I shell stye ’ere a dye or two and see ’is lordship agine. 
Lord ! Brine, you don’t hunderstand the wyes of the 

torfs. ’E on’y meant to be amusin'. ” 

But Brian’s temper was roused. Arrived at Lambyre 
Road he stormed into the house, shouldered the luggage 
already packed, and got himself and his wife on o 
the house before the return of Jack and his par y.^ n 
tossed half a crown to the grinning Gladys. \on 
can tell your master and missis, he said, as they ve 
seen the last o’ me. No. I don’t want to see either of 

’em. and I won’t wait.” . 

Mortified, but obedient, Sara accompanied Brian 

to the lodgings she had taken on the front, and soon 

after, the man caught a train for Bristol on his way 

Vdon’t see you the (lay after to-morrow, I shall 
come and fetch you, ’ he said. “ And I’d rather you 

Ca ™lf ’ave another try,” said Sara. “ And any’ow 

thev can’t heat me.” ... i >> 

“ When ’e’s gorn I’ll ’ave another go with Hhbel 

she thought. “ And ’e ll ’ave got is temper back 
I vSh'l’d over wrote to ’em,” thought Brian. 

captain! ” 



* 
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CHAPTER XX 

changes 

“ What ? ” cried Jack on his return home when Gladys 
told him that the Teagues had taken their departure, 

“ Gone ? And taken their things ? Oh ! Good 
man ! ” 

He turned radiantly to Lucy and Roger. “ What 
luck,” he said. “ I was afraid that the woman would 
have stuck like glue when she found out that Lanco 
Perryman was the Earl of Scratby's son ! ” 

“ She did not wish to go, I’m sure,” said Lucy. “ It 
was her husband who made her I expect.” 

“ Poor devil. He’s not such a bad sort,” said Jack. 
“ Still, well you know what I mean.” 

“ Quite so,” laughed Roger. “ He's all right if you 
can keep him at a distance. But at the closo quarters 
at which he engaged you Jack—well! ” 

“ Where’s your mistress ? ” Jack asked of Gladys. 

“ She’s layin’ down. She come over queer like, sir. 
She says please don't no one go up without it’s Miss 
Lucy.” 

“ Very well. Take this fish in and lot us havo it 
for lunch as soon as you can manage it.” 

“ I think I will go up to her and see if there is any¬ 
thing I can do,” suggested Lucy. 

“ All right. You’d better tell hor that I am off to 
town this afternoon. I daresay she has overdono tho 
late hours and frivolity and that sort of thing, and is 
a bit tired. You’ll see what you think.” 

Lucy and Beatio left the men and wont upstairs, 
only the former making hor way to Mabel’s room. 
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“ She’s a good sort that sister-in-law of mine,” said 
Jack, uncorking a bottle of French Vermouth. Flanked 
by a bottle of Plymouth gin there were materials for 
a cocktail which promised well, and which the two 
officers were soon tasting. 

“ You know what I think of her,” replied Roger. ? 

“ Well, my son, you’ll have your chance while I’m 

away. There is no one in your way.” 

“ I’m not so sure. Lance Perryman is hit too you 
know. And they got on marvellously well together 

this morning.” 

“ Lance Perryman ! My dear chap, Lucy is not a 
girl to care about his title or his money. And you 
don’t suggest that she's such a fool as to prefer him 

to you.” , 

“ Oh, he can be very pleasant when he likes, and you 

know he is not half such an ass as he pretends to be. 

“ But his pretence is enough to put a girl like nei 
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“ He dropped the pretence a good deal this morn¬ 
ing. I tell you, old chap, she seemed to run to him 

“ Oh, tosh. Go in and win, old son. I shall leave 
you in charge, and if you can t make things ng y 
the time I c°ome back, I shall think you’ve foozled it 
because you were not sufficiently keen on her. 

‘‘Oh, ain’t I though ? ” aaid Roger lugutoouB^. 

“ At all events you wish mo luck, don t you . A , 
Jack, for God’s sake, don’t say I’mi left.m charge Of 
course, I’ll do all I can for them. But if y°“ tell them 

th “Wehad all that before. I understand. And, of 
course, I won’t handicap you. Have another drink, 

"Lucy opened Mabel’s door very 6oftl y> 
finding her sister apparently sound asleep, 

drew without waking her. 


9 
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She soon “tidied herself,” and ran down to the 
kitchen, avoiding the boudoir to which Jack and 
Roger had retired. 

“ Did Mrs. Greenfield go to bed as soon as slio got 
home, Gladys ? ” Lucy asked the maid. 

Lucy had shown herself dexterous in housework, 
had helped the servant in several ways, and by her 
frank and joyous nature had won the girl s approval. 
While Mabel, poising herself uneasily on her tottering 
social elevation, had sometimes t reated her maid with 
a harshness and abruptness which showed her lack of 
breeding. Lucy in her freedom from affectation and 
conceit instinctively assumed the right manner with a 
domestic servant, that of kindly firmness. And the 
girl appreciated the difference. 

“ Oh, no, miss. It wasn’t till that Tompkins upset 
her. I found her in highstrikes in the boodcr aftor 
he’d gone.” 

“ Ah. Well I think I should not say anything 
about it to anyone else you know, Gladys. No doubt 
she will tell mo what she wishes when sho wakes.” 

“ He’s a nasty slimy toad that Tompkins,” said 
Gladys, who had her own reasons for disliking the 
man apart from his omission to offer her her duo 
guerdon. “ But I f lunk tlio missis has dono with ’im 
now.” Sho grinned and tossed hor head, regarding 
Lucy with a sidelong glance. Sho was wondering if 
sho should make further disclosures, but thought it 
better to retain them for tho present. 

“ No doubt she will tell me all sho wishes,” said 
Lucy again. “ Now shall I help you with the fish, 
Gladys ! You know I come from a place where 
there is a lot of fish, and I’m rather proud of my 
cooking.” 

“ Thank you, miss. I'll bo a sett in’ tho table, if 
you’ll be so kind.” 

The influence of Lucy was extending to the kitchen. 
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If she remained long at Lambyre Road, Gladys would 
become quite a good servant. 

Towards the end of lunch the name of Tompkins 
cropped up, and Jack remembered that he had 
a warning to give Bcatie. “ By the way, Beatie,” he 
said, “ I don't wish you to see anything of Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins while I am away. I am sure you will do as I 
wish, won’t you ? We have become real pals now, 
haven’t we ? ” 

And Beatie, who was imbibing manners and sense 
from association with Lucy and Roger as a plant 
absorbs moisture through its leaves as well as its roots, 
acquiesced. “ I don^t want to faver,” she said. “ I 
don’t like Tommy any better van you do now.” 

“ Oh! How’s that ? I’m delighted to hear it, 
my poppet, but whence this sudden change ? ” 

“ It isn’t azackly sudden,” explained Beatie, thought¬ 
fully. “ It’s been cornin’ on some time.” 

Mabel woke from her sleep while the others w r erc 
at lunch. At first she looked about her wonderingly, 
unable to remember how it was that she found herself 
in bod during broad daylight—for through the lowered 
blind sufficient sunlight penetrated to indicate that 
it was not yet near evening. 

Then the recollection of the scene with Tompkins 
which she had undergone came to her, and she shuddered 
with disgust. But her rest had been beneficial, and she 
now thought of hor ordeal with anger rather than 

h °And Percy Burnside ! The tenderness with which 
she had endeavoured to excuse the Colonel left her. 
In a way his misdemeanour, whatever it was, was, 
she thought, as inexcusable as Tompkins’s insolence, 
though it had certainly been less disgusting—and, on 
that account, more dangerous ! 

Yet had she been entirely innocent ? 

For the first time she began to question herself, to 
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wonder whether she had not brought her troubles 
partly on herself. 

And this showed a great stride in the moral develop¬ 
ment of the woman. Hitherto, sho had always been 
content to 1 ay the blame of her trials on ot hers. Hither¬ 
to, her panoply of selfishness had warded off tho 
arrows which her lethargic conscience had now and 
then endeavoured to dart at her. 

She began to think that she had not properly under¬ 
stood Adolino Horrox. What did tho latter mean 
when sho asked her if sho ought to dismiss tho Colonel 
when she said that therfl woro somo tilings she barred. 
Vaguely Mabel felt that there was a lightness, a per¬ 
siflage, about tho set at Cocklcvicw which she had not 
fully appreciated 

A sense of unworthiness stole over Mabel. Sho felt 
humbler than sho had felt since sho had led Jack captive 
to the altar. 

Being in a contrite mood she now turned her thought s 
to Jack. Had she been fair to him ? He had been 
right about Tompkins. Sho saw that now. And ho 
had borne himsolf so well in the company of the Cockle- 
view sot, so easily and naturally. Of courso, sho had 
always known that sho had “ married abovo her.” 
But for j r ears she had forgotten exactly what this 
meant, and because Jack had been inclined to ridicule 
her social efforts, sho had come to consider him as 
beneath her. Now sho began to seo his point of viow. 
That to be natural is to be well bred, and that falsely 
to assume tho possession of qualities, wealth or station, 
of indeed anything, was a mark of ill-breeding. How 
absurd Sara had been. And how well Jack had takon 
the surprise of having a sister-in-law of her class sprung 
upon him. Suddenly Mabel’s dark brows knitted, and 
she frowned. Her thin lips tightened, and her great 
eyes darkened. Could it bo that Sara was only a 
caricature of herself ? 
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Lucy was different. Lucy was more like Jack in 
her natural acceptance of things as they came. There 
had nover been any pretence about Lucy. And both 
Roger and Lance Perryman had shown how highly 
they thought of her, of her upon whom she, Mabel, 
had always been inclined to look down. 

She heard a soft step outside the door, and on look¬ 
ing round saw Lucy thrust her head into the room 

as she held the door half open. 

“ You’re awake then, dear,” said Lucy, seeing her 
sister’s ej’es fixed upon her. “ May I come in ? 

“ Yes. I told Gladys I Vished to see you. Oh 
Luce, I have had an awful time ! Sit down on the 
bed and let me tell you.” 

Lucy did as she was requested and listened with 
growing amazement to Mabel’s tale of Tompkins. 
Mabel thought the Tompkins incident was enough 
to relate without mentioning Percy Burnside. 

“ I always thought the man a cad,” cried Lucy. 

“ Oh, Mabs, will you tell Jack ? ” 

“ What would you do ? ” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t. Why Jack would half kill the 
man No You must cut the beast of course. And 
Jack has already forbidden liim the house so he won t 
think this strange. Of course you don’t know yet 
that Jack has to go to town this afternoon, lho 
War Office wants him there at ten to-morrow morning. 

“ Oh ! But I can’t bo left hero with you and the 


T “ They’ve gone. I forgot you wouldn t know that. 
The captain took offence because Capton Perryman 
would not drive him and Sara homo At least that 
was part of the reason. I wouldn t let him. I didn 

th ^rin°glad you'stopped it. The check of the woman. 

Of course it was she who tried it on. 

“ Yes, she would call him my lord, and lie declared 
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that lie was a chauffeur and joked in his way you know. 
So they came on in the taxi they had taken, I believe 
on purpose to catch us up, and Gladys says that ho 
fetched their things down and they both drove ofE.’' 

“ Thank goodness ! ” 

Mabel was 6ilent for a few minutes. Then she said : 
“ Ask Jack to come up to me, will you, dear ? I don't 
think I shall tell him about Tompkins. I’m not sure. 
But I shall say that the man came down and tried to 
persuade mo to take some more vegetables. That 
is true enough, though he said I should not have them 
afterwards. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! ” Sho began to laugh 
again a little hysterically as the man’s preposterous 
leavetaking recurred to her ; but, to Lucy’s relief, 
she succeeded in checking herself. 

“ Yes. That will do,” said Lucy. “ I know Jack 
wants to see you.” 

She ran downstairs with the message. 

“ You’ll wait here till I come down again, Roger,” 
asked Jack. “ Lucy will see you don’t pinch any¬ 
thing. Won’t you Luce ? ” 

“ I mean to though, if I can,” rcpliod Roger, with a 
smile. Jack understood him, and grinned. And 
Lucy understood too, and blushed. 

“ Jack, dear,” said Mabel, as lior husband entored 
her room. 


Jack looked at her with surprise. It was the first 
time she had called him “ Jack, dear,” 6ave in public, 
for a very long time. 

“Yes?” he said. 

** Kks me, Jack,” said Mabel, beginning to cry a 

little. “ Oh, Jack, I haven’t been nice to you. I_ 

I vo been a fool caring about getting to know people 
and all that. I’ll bo nicer in future, Jack. Kiss mo 
to show you believe me.” 

Jack bent and kissed her. There was no great 
ardour m his kiss. Ho had been fond of her, very 
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fond, when he married her. But her long neglect, 
and her indifference to his affection had deadened 
liis love. Ho loved her as the mother of his child. 
But it was a very cool and staid kind of love, without 
an atom of passion in it. 

Mabel read the truth in the coldness of his lips, 
and began to cry in earnest. She caught his hand in 
hers. “ Jack,” she said, “ don't leave me here. 
Take me up to town with you, will you, please ? I 
shan’t have you here for long. Don’t let us be separ¬ 
ated while your leave lasts.” 

Jack thought that this was rather quaint considering 
the way in which she had spent most of her time up at 
Cockleview, and had seemed quite content to leave 
him to do as best he could with Lucy and the Teagues. 
But he was a kind man, and he remembered that on 
his way home from the Rock he had anticipated a 
renewal of his love, a second honeymoon. Some¬ 
thing had changed Mabel in an inexplicable way. 
Well, well, it might be politic not to inquire as to the 
causes of the change, but to accept it, and endoavour 
to recall the love which he had felt slipping from him 


every day since his return. 

“ Then you’ll take me with you ? ” 

“ I’m afraid you’ll be so bored. I may have to bo 

at the War Office nearly all day.” 

Mabel began to cry softly. She was stil a 
overwrought. “Oh, Jack !” she whnnpered l 
don’t want to be left behind, please. I m I afiai 

Tick’s face crew very stern. What has bo been 
doing ? ” lie asked. “I thought yyon resented my 
treatment of him, that ho was a friend of yours. Of 

course you know I loathe the beast. 

And then Mabel, with her great eyes beseeching 
her husband’s for comprehension and for the mercy 
that so often goes with it, faltered out a bowdlcnsed 
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version of what had taken place that morning. “ I 
never suspected anything of the kind, Jack, ’ she 
assured him, and at the moment believed that she 
spoke the truth. “ Tell me you know that I did 
not.” 

Toned down as was her account of Tompkins’s con¬ 
duct, it was sufficient to set Jack’s blood boiling for a 
horsewhip in one hand and Tompkins in the other. 
He repressed the burst of words which leapt to his 
lips, but his expression alarmed his wife, and she 
timidly took his hand and kissed it. 

At last he said, “ I don't supposo that you did im¬ 
agine that the man would dare to go so far. But, 
Mabel, I can't help saying that you were imprudent. 
In a way you asked for it. Give mo your word that 
you have told me everything.” 

And Mabel, womanliko, gave her word, believing 
that if she had made certain reservations sho was 
justified in so doing. 

“ You will take me with you, won’t you ?” she 
begged again. 

“ Very well, old girl,” said Jack. 

And now he bent and kissed his wife more warmly 
than he had kissed her since his return on leave. Hi's 
heart was lightened. Perhaps, after all, his 
might prove to be a happy one. Mabel put her arms 
round his neck and clung to him, kissing him with an 
ardour which surprised him. Sho was glowing with a 
rosy flush, and her eyes were gleaming with a new 
charm when he rose to his full height. Her expression 
was softer and yet more fervent than ever before 
Never had she looked so lovely. 

“ no V>. m y dear >” said Jack, “ for that black¬ 
guard Tompkins ! ” 

" Y°_ l l Y°, n t be ~y° u won’t be too violent, Jack ?” 
you are f” Cl ’ W1StfuUy * “ Don,t for g et strong 
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“ What ? Anxious about that swine still ? ” said 
Jack, scornfully. “ Afraid I shall spoil liis beauty ? ” 

“ Oh, it is not that! You know it is not, dear ! ” 
cried Mabel, earnestly. “ I loathe the man as much 
as you can. More. Ugh ! ” She shivered at the 
recollection of the sight of the man, the touch of him, 
even the very smell of him with his hair oil and cigar¬ 
ette sodden moustache. “ But—but you know that 
you are terribly strong, and I don’t want you to get 
into trouble for killing him.*' 

Oh, I won’t kill him.” Jack spoke with savage 
disdain. “ I’ll take Roger with me, and you may be 
sure that Tompkins won’t talk after, I’ve done with 
him. But, by Jupiter! He shall yell while I m 
giving him a lesson ! ” 

Ho strode from the room, and in a few minutes Mabel 
heard the footsteps of her husband and Roger Upton, 
springing up the stone stairs towards the high road 
with a buoyancy and eagerness which boded ill tor 

Tompkins. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
Tompkins’s reward 


“ Do you think lie will see you ? ” Roger asked as he 
and Jack passed swiftly through the garden which 
Tompkins had so earnestly invited the latter to in¬ 
spect. “ He won’t if he sees your expression, old son, 
Smile, my boy. Smile. You’ll frighten the liver 
out of him if he catches sight of that face.” 

“ He won’t guess what I want to sec him about. 
He won’t imagine that Mabel has given him away.” 

But that was exactly what Tompkins did think 
when he saw tlie two men approaching his house on 
the hill. , 

“ She’s told him ! ” lie thought. “ She’s told him ! 
Oh, my God ! And I believed she wished me to make 
love to lior, that she was fond of me, the little devil ! 
She led me on. I shall tell him she led me on ! ” 

He would gladly have extricated himself at the cost 
of the woman had ho been able to do so. Ho was just 
the sort of man to play " Adam ” and whine “ the 
woman tempted me.” 

How ho wished he had a servant. Ho would not 

open the door. Not he ! He had caught sight of 

the two men striding up towards his house, ho had 

seen the determination of their gait as they passed 

through the garden, that garden in which he took 

so much pride ! And his guilty conscience deprived 

him of the little courage with winch nature had en¬ 
dowed lnm. 


He took the precaution to lock the front door before 
tie retreated to the rear. But men like them might 
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stand and hammer at liis door till all Lambyre Road 
emerged into the street to see what was happening. 
And he was terribly sensitive to publicity. 

“ Aggie, Aggie,” he called to his wife. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” came a thin, creaking voice 

from the kitchen. . , 

“Lock the scullery door,” said Tompkins, endeav¬ 
ouring to modulate his voice so that it would not be 

heard outside the house. . ., 

After a moment’s delay in order to give his wife 

time to do as he had requested, he slunk into the 


kitchen. , , „ 

Poor little Aggie Tompkins, a wizen, haggard, weary 

looking, grey haired woman, who had long lost the 
comeliness which had once won her bad husband, was 
standing over the big deal kitchen table kneading a 
mass of flour and other ingredients in a wide and deep 
earthenware pan. Her pale toneless eyes sought her 
husband shyly. Her pale thin lips trembled at ns 
approach. Though she had long lost all affection for 
him she nevertheless resented the attentions lie ha 
paid first to Muriel Wallis and lately to Mabel Green¬ 
field It had long been the talk of Lambyre Roa 
that while Tompkins was a daily or t wice daily visit or 
of Mabel prior to Jack’s homecoming, Aggie ne\e 

"fffi&.'Sw «■** '", 

“Oh mvGod! Here they arc ! , 

jr jsrir.E ~ wa.- 

“ w “ <■ 

”»n L C* *- •ai 

Timothy. “ And I don t want to sec „ 
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was come at last. Well, she would not help lo spare 
him anything of what he had earned. But for her own 
sake—for Tompkins, like most cowards, could be 
brutal and cruel to the woman whom he had sworn 
to cherish and who had not the strength nor the spirit 
to protect herself from his violence—she must pretend 
to assist him to the best of her ability. Fortunately 
she could act like the idiot she often pretended to be, 
a role which enabled her to defend herself and at the 
same time to obtain a small modicum of revenge, 
inadequate enough it is true, but very enjoyable. 

“ There is the coal shoot,” she said. 

You idiot ! They won’t dirty themselves by 
getting in that.” 

Won t they ? I didn’t know. I thought, per¬ 
haps, Captain Greenfield might want to see you so 
much, that he would not mind getting a little black 


Fool! There they go again 1 ” ho whined, as 
thunderous knocks sent a tremor through out the 
wholo frail building. 

‘‘Why don’t you answer the door 1 ” asked Aggie 
with an assumption of naivete which was admirable; 
I hey will injure the panels.” 

t \ y T*i hCar mc Vr y 1 didn ’ t want to SCO 

them ? aslccd tho man. He longed to shout at her, 

but dared not lest his voice might bo heard outside. 

He was champing Ins jaws with rage at liis wife, and 

trembling in every limb with terror at what mirdit 

bo impending for him from Jack and Roger. There 

was something quaintly humorous in the incongruity 

sardonic ^rim" ^ Aggi ° P Crmittcd hcrself * ^ 

r»;:,Tu ey ’ Ve i ound the bell button,” she remarked 
the Mtehen. beU began to tbrU1 ^°ngh 

Tompkins worked his jaws in impotent fury. He 
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glanced round through the corners of his eyes like a 
rat at bay. 

“ Go and tell them I’m out. Say I’ve gone to 
Lyemouth, and you don’t know when I shall be home. 
Make haste, woman, or they'll come round here. ’ 

“ Well, why shouldn’t they ? ” asked Aggie. “ I 
don’t mind seeing them. Why are you so frightened, 
Timothy ? What have you been doing ? I suppose 
someone has told Captain Greenfield how often you 
call on his wife. But I thought you had been there 
once or twice since he came homo. I 

“ Damnation, I don’t care what you thought.. Do 
as I tell you. Go and open the door—keep it on 

the chain though—and tell ’em that.” 

“ But it is not true. And, perhaps, they U keep a 
look out to see if you return. Captain Greenhclcl 
lives just opposite, you know. At least you ought to. 

“ My God, was ever a man maddened by such an 
idiot! Go and open the door, but keep the chain on 

so they can’t get in. Tell them I—— . ., 

“ You need not say it all again, said Aggie, quite 

briskly for her, so delighted she felt at the turn things 

had taken. . „ a 

She wiped her hands on the apron sho wore, an 

then strolled without haste to the sink m the scullery 

and began to wash them. . . 

“ Are you going, or aro you not ? ” asked Tompluns, 

keening liis voice low with great difficulty. 

‘■I must wash my hands, Timothy. You cant 

expect mo to open the door to two gentleman all over 
fl °"why not ? That would be an excuse for haying 

first knocks, the two officers had reverted to the latter, 
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brought from Hcrringhavcn because he valued it as a 
rift from liis father. The butt was loaded with a 
lump of lead, and the noise it made on the panels was 
appalling to the anxious ears of Tompkins. 

“I’m to say you are at Lyemouth, and I don’t 
know when you will bo back. Tube ! Tehe ! Why, 
it’s quite a game,” said Aggie, conscious that this 
would infuriate her husband. 

The noise without was diminishing. Indeed, Roger 
already suggested that enough clamour had been 
made to wake the dead to say nothing of Tompkins. 
“ We can’t force a way in, old son, you know,” hesaid. 

4 ^ ou arc kound to catch him sooner or later.” 

“ Yes. But I’ve got to go to town this afternoon, 
and there is no time to spare,” said Jack, with another 
mighty blow from the loaded butt of the riding whip. 

It was such a hefty smite that it made Roger look 
askance at the whip. “I say, old son,” ho said. 

You’ll confine yourself to the lash and whalebone, 

won’t you ? If you start in with the butt end, you’ll 
kill the man.” 


“ I don’t care a damn if I do. 
him.” 


The best thing for 


“ Yes, but not for you, and I’m not going to sec a 
promising.officer lost, to us through a little recklessness. 
1 ..°, n °» dack old boy. Thrash him as much as you 
like. 13ut no murderous assault game. Not worth 

at las^” • I behove someone is coming 


The door opened about four inches, and the ash 

chain hv G xxU f - ^ CCam ° partly visibl °- So (lid the 

NwV wh fhthc door was still rendered a barrier. 

Neither of the o&cers had previously seen Aggie 

but they naturally guessed who she was. v 86 ’ 

S ' , Ton iP klIls • ” they said in unison. “ I’ m 

Roger " “ Wn b tl Cn ™ akin S a dl ™dful noise,” added 
oger. Wo thought, perhaps, no one was in.” 
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“ You ass,” muttered Jack. “ Is that an excuse 
for half knocking the house down.” 

“ I’m sorry to have kept you waiting,” said Aggie. 
“ Who is it, please ? ” 

“ Captain Greenfield and Major Upton,” said Roger. 
“ Mr. Tompkins at home ? ” 

“ Er-,” said Jack, unsteadily. “ He has pressed 

me to come up and see his garden, wants something 
to loll caterpillars, I believe. He’ll be glad to see us. 

Aggie grinned, broadly for her. “ He will be sorry 
to have missed you,” she said. “ But he has had to 
go to Lyemouth. I don’t know when he will be 

back.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Jack, really disappointed. The story 
might be true. But there was something in Aggie s 
ftrin which warned him that she was not telling the 
truth. There was, moreover, the chain, was it 
Aggie’s usual custom to keep the door on the chain 
if she opened it during the day ? There again, it was 
possible that it was her custom. The house stood by 
itself, rather lonely, and a tramp might make himsell 
very objectionable before any aid could be summoned. 

“ Are you sure ? ” he asked, very smily- 

“ My dear man,” protested Roger, the lady must 
know. Have I the honour of speaking to l\Irs. Tomp¬ 
kins ? ” he asked, for his previous question had 


mained unanswered. , T t in t i 10 

“ Yes. I am Mrs. Tompkins, and I a™ not m Uc 

habit of teUing lies,” snapped Aggie 

nnt in the habit.” she repeated, awaie that her nus 
not in the namt. v that wag said, and 

band was listening to every d bet H 


in Roger’s ear. 
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“ You can’t do anything if you arc,” replied Roger. 
“ You can’t tell a lady she’s a liar, and you can’t use 
force. You must wait your time, old man.” 

No, no. I beg your pardon,” Jack said aloud. 
“But I am so disappointed. I wanted to see Mr. 
Tompkins so much before I left.” 

“ He will be so sorry,” said Aggie again. 

“ Say you want to put a misunderstanding right,” 
Roger murmured in his turn. He was of the same 
opinion as his friend, and felt confident that Tompkins 
was hiding in the house. 

There was a little misunderstanding at mine the 
other morning,” said Jack. “I wished to put it 

light. But, of course, as he is away_” 

Tompkins heard the words. Had it not beon for 
his insolenco that morning he would have been de¬ 
ceived and come forward. 


“ I ’j> tell him, thank you,” said Aggie. 

, l 11 ? 11 ,, 16 happened. In her culinary operations 

she had had occasion to uso a certain quantity of 
cayenne pepper, and in some way a pinch or two of 
this was blown onto the stove while Tompkins was 
hovering near it. One whiff was enough, and even 
as Ins wife was promising to tell him of Jack's call on 
return, a most stupendous and ostentatiously 
masculme sneeze roared out along the passage from 
the kitchen to the front door. It was not an ordinary 
sneeze, but one which was memorable in the history 
of sneezes, and it rent the atmosphere. To make 

o“hv Cr L W r lf th 7 e T' ld be raade worBe for Tim- 
& S’, '™y. quite broke 

midst of a suc^H^~’ & 

look Aggie°in the'face made the Earned to 

ha's‘t I X S r»e m S’a S l£ 5 * “ But » 
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He waved the woman away and then flung himself 
with all his might at the door. 

The chain was only intended to withstand ordinary 
pressure, and such a shock as that imparted by Jack’s 
powerful onset was too much for it. With a rending 
crash the door fell open, and on the very heels of 
Aggie’s flying shape Jack went storming in, followed 
by Roger who could hardly run, so doubled up was he 
with laughter. 

Tompkins was helpless, in the throes of his sternuta¬ 
tion. But he did his best to escape. Ho was at the 
foot of the stairs, leading upwards when Jack caught 


him. 

“ Whatuttuttuttuttermean ? ” gasped Tompkins, 
as ho felt himself firmly gripped by the coat collar, 
and swung round to offer a fair aim for the whip of 

which he had already caught sight. . 

“ How dare you ? ” began Aggie, stirred by a 

momentary wifely instinct to protect her husband. 

“ I’m sorry, Mrs. Tompkins,” said Jack, getting a 
firmer grip on the coat collar, “ but I assure you that 
you would heartily agree with my procedure, if you 
knew the cause of it. Shall I tell her, you swine 1 

he asked the quivering Tompkins. „ 

And Tompkins quavered out, “ Nunununo.. 

Ro^er occupied himself in leading Aggie away. 

“ He really deserves it,” he assured her. 

“Lie conscious that her husband could now 
nefibfr hear nor sco anytlung but Jack and hw own 
yells, said demurely, to Roger’s intense dehght, Oh ! 

1 And Tompkins knew it too. He did his best to 
suppress his Shrieks lest they should lead to inquiry. 
It P was bad enough to take such a thrashing. It 

would be worse if the reason for it became P ubb( V 
It was only when his coat was torn in many places, 
and*his back was ridged with wales, that Jack ceased 
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to lash the man, chiefly from lack of breath to continue 
the punishment. 

“ There ! ” ho said, with a final swoosh. “ You’ve 
had enough for some time. And mind this, you 
filthy swine, you dirty Hun, that if you ever dare 
to speak to any member of my family or, yes, dammit, 
of my friends, I'll thrash you again first and then 
publish the cause of it afterwards. Understand ? 
Garrrrrh ! ” 

He flung the quivering mass of tortured limbs from 

him into a corner of tho hall, where the thing lay, 

whimpering groaning, but, nevertheless, sufficientiv 

self-possessed to avoid shrieking so loudly as to be 
heard in the road. 


\\ ith a last look at the shuddering heap. Jack turned 
*0 go. Come on. Roger,” ho said. “I must see 
about catching my train.” He hesitated for a mo¬ 
ment and the grinning Roger stepped out on to tho 

Tompkin° r ” teP ' Th ° n h ° ° allcd bank ’ “ Sorl T- Mrs. 

He always declares that ho heard a giggle in reply 
to his farewell salutation. 1 y 

“ That’s a good job well done,” he said com- 
placently, as he strode along by Roger’s side downhill 


“ AUr A To “ pkins thinks so,” laughed Roger. 
My word old son, what made me laugh was to see 

it b ° Wd 10 hn ied t0 ! lis yclls in ' 0h > he ^served 
• Lord, how soie he 11 be to-morrow ! ** 


CHAPTER XXII 


ROGER LEFT IN CHARGE 

While Jack and Roger were inflicting his well-merited 
chastisement on Tompkins, Mabel rose and dressed, 
and by the time that they returned she was engaged 
in packing sufficient articles of clothing for her trip 

to town. . . 

Lucy and Beatie were assisting her when they 

heard the men’s footsteps in the hall. „ 

“ Run down, Luce, and see what has happened, 

said Mabel. . . , 

“ May I go too, mummy ? ” asked Beatie. And her 

mother, willing to be by herself for a littlo time, 

accorded her permission. . , 

At last she closed the bag she was packing, looked 

in the glass and tidied her hair, and ran downstairs. 

“ Well she asked, looking round at the four 
occupants of the dining-room. “ Something seems to 
have amused you.” 

For all four, Jack, Roger, Lucy and Beatie were 

la ^You’ll be troubled no more with friend Tompkins, 
said Jack, ceasing to laugh. “ I can promise you 

that.” „ 

“ You found him in then ( r 

“ He forced his way in,” laughed Roger. My 

dear Mrs. Greenfield, you ought to have seen hum 
Poor little Mrs. Tompkins went aaide hke afleck > 
foam It was the sneezing that gave himi away . 
I doubt if we should have gone in if he had not 

sneezed ! ” 
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They gave her a brief resume of the story they had 
already told to Lucy. And Jack then said, “ It Mats 
me how you ever put up with the man. Anyone 
could see he was a blighter with half an eye.” He 
looked a little sternly at his wife, and instead of resent¬ 
ing it, she dropped her cj'elids and said, “ I was silly 
Jack. I’m sorry.” ’ 

Jack exchanged glances with Lucy. This was a 
change indeed. His heart softened towards his wife 
Never mind now, old girl,” he said. “ And, I say’ 
you ve had no lunch. You’d better have something 
before we start. Roger, do you mind being errand 

boy and fetching a cab. We ought to leave here in 
about three quarters of an hour.” 

“ T wn°nf Beatie and Lucy go,” said Mabel. 

I want to talk to Major Upton. Beatie can show 
Lucy where to get a cab.” 

“ Hang it all,” protested Jack, thinking that Lucy 
ought to remain while Roger was there. “ Beatie is 
old enough to go by herself.” 

“ y es >’ > faid Beatie. “ I don’t mind.” 

Lucy won t mind going, will you, dear * ” 

Let me go, too,” said Roger. 

. } wanfc to talk to you. Remember you are 

want t0 givc you ” 

So presently Lucy and Beatie went out down the 

wSdTo th^maior hCF ChanC ° ° f ^ what 
“ AtJ? has . t ° ld mc about you and Lucy,” she said 
awt f 0 rt e t tl l iat 1 h T y0U ^ not keep 
venUonal scruples ZZZZT’ he t CaUS6 J >i ^ 

fc 0n s c d s ^ these ^ re 


C< 


a 
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“ My dear lady,” he said, “I am sincerely grateful 
to you. Do you think I have a chance ? She got on 
so well with Lance this morning, and I know he is 
keen on her.” 

For just an instant, Mabel's former inclinations 
made her hesitate. It would be so great a thing to 
have Lance for a brother-in-law. But her later mood 
prevailed. Besides, it would not be nice to be “ cut 
out ” by a sister in so marked a manner. Nor could 
she feel confident that Lance was in earnest. His 
manner was always easy and pleasant - with girls. 
She had seen him behave to one of the guest s at Coclde- 
view with almost as much empressement as she had 
seen him show Lucy. 

“ I don’t think you need fear him,” she said. But, 
if you will take my advice, I should bring him with 
you as often as you can. Let her see the two of you 
together, and she will soon satisfy you that she prefers 
you. Don’t try to keep him away, or she may resent 
it and favour him out of sheer malice, like any other 


woman.” , f , „ 

Roger laughed. “ Thank you, for your frankness, 

he said. “ I will take advantage of your advice. 

“ Will there bo any bother about Tompkins < 

asked Mabel. , h 

“ I don’t think so. It seemed to me as thougn no 


had expected trouble.” ., << W1 -n 

“ Oh, Major Upton,” said Mabel, hesitating, will 
you tell Mrs. Horrex that I’ve gone to town. Sho 
Jaid something about calling to take mo to tbe tennis 

Xb I_I don’t tliink I care to go there anymore 

and when I come home I’m afraid I shan t have time 

‘•X' ( tSSS"SU, "1m9m h. 

on frottimz to know that lot, so I let you have your 
way, and g thanks to Roger you had it. I’m notsorry 
yon have had enough of it. They arc very kind and 


✓ 
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jolly, but I don’t think I want you to bo too thick 
there. What do you say, Roger ? ” 

“ 1 think you arc right. Mind you, there isn’t 
a better woman in all England than Adolino Horrox. 
Sometimes she gets a bit too reckless for my taste 
I mean, I don’t think you’d find that Miss Light foot 
would run to her.” 


And, of course, if she doesn’t run to her she must 
be wrong. Oh, Major Upton, I’m afraid you have 
caught it very badly,” laughed Mabel. 

Im not ashamed of it, anyway,” said Roger. 

l£ 1 am - And 1 do believe that Miss 
Li^htfoot is better without joining that set, though, 

you, they are tremendously kind.” b 

a i r? T? re very nico t0 mo ” cried Mabel. “ And 
“ wn S t ie “ osfc cha rming woman I ever met.” 

snid Tcfit ru m, a:loi ? g ’ dear > and get something to eat,” 
said Jack. There s plenty of cold salmon left.” 

left him y, n n°r d p man,,, . Sai ^ Jack » when his wife had 
bit of differ d R ° g< T to g etl : cr > “ have you noticed a 

tr tot t fot itT”' n ’ ° r a '' C y ° U SCen t0 ° Uttl ° of 

It s hardly fair for mo to say. But I believe T 
SXe"?ou a ” d 1 haVe “ 0ticcd somotllin S' I eon- 

TT™ YeS> tban j ? 0 r U ' firings do look a bit bettor 

years and'mo™ 1 tha “ I’ve felt for nine 

more ‘ 1 6 haU always thank my stars I 

done her good ^ ha PP oned whicI > has 

to know tha? crowd ” “ °"’ mg *° you tllat sho got 

meeting T* ha “ S0 for 

only jL Lightfoo^li - ““‘"’S y0U> ° ld cha P- If 

more 0 h ’ru UC be 8 t fou-Tn She Uk f *«"* “ "°«nng 

that it will be aUri^." y ° U a b ° X ° f Caban “ 
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i -A , 

“ You’re on. And I hope I shall lose.” 

As is usual in Cocklemouth at that time of year 1 
was no easy matter for Lucy and Beatio to find a 
disengaged cabman who would consent to take a fare 
from g Lambyre Road to the station. There are so 
many visitors who are willing to hire cabs foi lo g 
drives thoughtlessly indifferent to the torture they 
nUct onthehalf-starved horses, that a mere two 
K hatf-a-crown fare is spurnedby the taver.- 

s'Sir- 5 ... G„... 

fields started for the station; „ Jack's 

as szzTzz *■ - 

annoying Lucy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AFTERNOON CALLERS 


On the afternoon following the departure of Jack and 
Mabel for London, Lucy and Beatio were sitting in 
the boudoir chatting to Roger Upton and Lanco 
Perryman. Nothing had been heard of Tompkins, 
and Roger expressed his opinion that the beaten 
man would take his thrashing without advertising 

Ivi 

„ “, I , wish 1,(1 been there,” cried Lance, laughing. 

1 d have given the world to sec Greenfield laying it 
on. \ou were not really afraid he would kick up a 
rumpus were you, Miss Lightfoot ? ” 

„ “ * don’t think I worried much about it,” said Lucy. 

whottnbe/ er ° “ thC fr ° nt d °° r bdl 1 '™ nd - 

“ 1 forgot to tell you,” said Lance, “ that I saw 
that woman, the one who called me my lord you know 
on tho front this morning. She had tacked on to old 
Cutwater, who was trying to dodge her. She saw me 

and gave chase. But I was in tho car and clearod’ 
perhaps she has come to seo you.” ’ 

saidVnet' 811 “ S l'\ had le . ft th ° tC ! wn with hor husband,” 

here.” y ' 1 h ° p6 S > ° "’ on t como "'bile you aro 

6 :FL e he ance at thie iuncturo - 
Lucy looked round at tho two men half humorouslv 

bust,ing ^ 
Lor, Luce,” said Sara, “ ain’t it ’ot ? I’ m aU in a 
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bath. Why, it's ’is lordship. I ’ope you’re well, my 
lord, and you too, Major.” 

“ You do me proud, Madam,” said Lance, with a 
low bow, and an apologetic glance at Lucy who looked 
at him reproachfully. “ But I have no claim to 
what Mr. Verdant Green called the proud title. No 

lord am I, but simple mister.” 

“ Yer pa’s a hearl, ain’t ’e ? Very well, then, you 
must be a lord,” insisted Sara. Ain t I right, 

M< ‘‘ I’m afraid not,” repled Roger. “ However well 
our friend would grace the title, the inexorable fates 
deny him the right to bear it. But lie does himself an 
injustice in saying that he is plain mister 
“ Shut up, you ass,” muttered Lance. 

“ To give him correct appellation, to bestow upon 
liim the proper dignity with which his noble birth 
has dowered him, we humbler commoners should call 
him the Honourable Lancelot Perryman, although, lor 
purposes of convenience and brevity, ^ve generally 

call him mister, otherwise the Lamprey. 

“ Lor i ” ejaculated Sara, overcome by Roger s 
resounding pomposity “I don’t understand ’at 
what you say, but no doubt you mean it kind. Well, 

Luce ’ow is it neether Mibel or Jack s in ? 

“ Tack had to go up to the War Offico yesterday 
and Mabel went wfth him,” replied Lucy. “ I thought 

vou had left th© town too. . •% , 

“ The Captain went. But I made up my mine o 
1 p _ . , , f n AT rs ’Orrex and 


we 11 ^° Now' Lu r co, W be a Toed gaHnd ^y when you’ll 

“sKSSftJSf* ** ”»• 1 - 

ll ” Sb’you n.oth.r, B.»t» I ” M tb. wo.... 
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“Why, my dear, you ain’t kissed ycr aunt yet. Come 
’ere and do it d’rectly.” 

Beatie wriggled and tossed her pigtails. “ I don't 
like kissing, please,” she said. “ And mummy says 1 
needn’t, unless I like.” 

“ Well 1 What the gals is coinin’ to I’m sure I 
don't know. Wo wasn’t like them when I was a gal, 
not as that was so long ago ncethcr.” 

She tossed lior head and bridled. 


“ You 'ave got a nasty corf,” she remarked to Lance, 
who was spluttering behind his handkerchief to con¬ 
ceal his laughter. “ I'll get you some o’ them corf 
drops as the Captain brought mo omo from Bunnys 
Airs. Then, p’raps, you could tike mo up to yer friends. 
I see you’ve got your motor houtsido.” 

“ 1^ should bo delighted,” protested Lance. “ But 
there’s no ono up there this afternoon. Thoy'ro all 
gone out to a tennis tournament.” 


Ain’t we goin’ to ’avo no tea, Luce ? ” asked Sara. 
“ The walk ’ere and tho ’cat ’ave made mo that dry, 
I could shift a pot.” 

Lucy rose to ring tho bell, but Roger sprang to his 
feet and anticipated her. She looked appealingly at 
him ; and ho approached her. “ Can’t you get Mr. 
Perryman away ? ” she whispered. 

I m afraid not. He is in his elomcnt.” Ro^er 
whispered back. “ But he won’t tittle-tattle about 
it you know.” 


Lucy shrugged her shoulders and prepared herself 
to endure. Sara was explaining to Lance. “ You 
see Mister Honourable,” she said, “ it’s like this ’ore. 
My mother married my father fust, then ’e died and 
she married Lightfoot. That’s ’ow it was.” 

I don’t think our family complications will in- 
<?m, Captam Perr ynian,” said Lucy. 

, There now j’d got it wrong again. It ought to 
be Honourable Captain. I’m sure, I bog yer pardon.” 
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“We don’t usually use the honourable,” suggested 
Roger, in pity for Lucy. “ It is such a mouthful you 
see. I’m quite sure our blue blooded friend would be 
content with Captain. In spite of his lofty position, 
he is very condescending and mixes with us just like 
one of ourselves.” 

“ Oh, Major Upton,” whispered Lucy. “ You are 
as bad as he is. Don’t make me laugh. I don’t 

want to hurt her feelings.” 

“ She’s a darling ! ” thought Roger. “ Tender¬ 
hearted even when .she is suffering. Bless her heart. 
Lance shan’t have her. I’m damned if he shall.” ^ ^ 

“ Well, I’ve done. I was on’y esplainin’ to ’im, 


said Sara.” . , 

Gladys received orders to bring m tea, and was 

about to leave the room when Sara said : “ Ain’t you 
got somefin’ wet as would do for a stay, till the tea 
come, Luce ? Is all the rum and whisky gorn as Brine 
brought ? Or ain’t there a drop of anyfing in tho 

’0US6 ^ ** 

“ I’ll get some whisky,” cried Beatie, seizing the 
excuse to get away. The child felt the ignominy of 
being related to Sara more than did Lucy. And she 

need no longer stay as chaperon. 

Presently she returned with a decanter, a carate ot 
water and a glass on a tray, which she bore with con- 

“^‘Hebepersonified,” said Lance. ‘‘Beatie, you'll 

make a useful wife for someone.” 

The little girl laughed and ran out again vh le 

Sara proceeded to help herself generously to the 
•I** , Sh ^Ton the’Ow rude* 3 1 aP,” she 

" Won’. J». ■- • -o'. 

C “' No" thank you,” said Lance. “ Thanks all the 


same. 
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“ And you, Major ? ” 

“ No, thank you. I’d rather wait for tea. I expect 
it is now coming.” 

Ho had not heard the tinkle of the front door bell 
which had been drowned by Sara’s potent voice. 
And he thought that Glady’s, whose approach along 
the passage outside the door, was audible, was bringing 
in the tea equipment. Instead she entered to 
announce another visitor. 

“ Mrs, Black,” she said. 

Sara gulped down the rest of her drink hurriedly, 

for she had a vague notion that while the men might 

regard her indulgence in spirits that hot afternoon 

with toleration, it would hardly be the case with “ a 
lidy.” 


With hands which were deft from experionco she 
swiftly shifted the tray, decanter, carafe and glass 
towards Roger, and then prepared, with beaming 
countenance, to meet the newcomer. ° 

Cora Black had kohled her eyes with a little extra 
black, and had used both powder puff and carmine 
generously. She prided herself on being very select 

M Q ier n CirC l° i°i f fr . iends > and resolutely refused to know 
Mrs. Constable because the latter was on visiting 
terras with a wealthy family of hauliers. 

My deeah Miss Lightfoot,” drawled Cora “ I’m 
so sorry to have missed Mrs. Greenfield. Your maid 
tells mo that she has gone to town with the Captain 
But the pleasure of making your acquaintance con- 


noon° sl ! ook ha^s languidly, and surveyed the other 

° n p ® ts , tl \° room through a lorgnette. She 

venrf ms i ed both ’ and her hcart rose. For tlireo 
years she had persistently refused to know Mabel 

W U neof- dead * {*** ™ etin S at tea on one 0 f 

hose occasions, during the early days of Mabel’* 
residence, when she was asked out to be^xamined^nd 
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criticised before being discarded. But since Mabel 
had been seen in close communion with the Horrex 
set at the tennis club, Cora, and many of her friends, 
had made up their minds to endeavour to use her as a 
bridge over the gulf which separated the natives from 
the Cockle view Coterie. 

Lucy made the introductions perfunctorily, and 
Lance prepared himself for further developments of 
the situation which was rejoicing his mischievous 


bent. a -rj 

“ So glad to meet you,” said Cora to Lance. xlow 

is dear Lord Scratby ? He must have been so anxious 

about you, when you were at tho front! We read 

hero of your gallant deeds, and were so proud when 

we heard that you wero staying at Cockleview. 

“ Lor ! ” said Sara. “ Was ’is nime m the pipers ? 

I never see it! ” « T 

Cora’s eyebrows rose, and she looked at bara. J- 

don’t think I quite caught the name,” sard. 

“ My nime ? ” asked Sara. Mrs. Captain Teague, 

Mrs. Captain Brine Teague. That s me. She 
beamed upon Cora. “ AU captains and majors, aron t 
2 9 1 

Cora, not unnaturally, assumed that the “ Captain 
meant Captain either in the senior or tho 

proletariat to ^mmand. ^ ^ Then> tnrning to 

T A \ “ y T hoped that Mrs. Greenfield might 

nersuade Imr friend Mrs. Horrex to take a 

to keep^he stallholders select. There is that Mrs. 
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Constable who pushes herself everywhere, and whom 
one really cannot know because she mixes with trade, 
and so many of us have been ill with influenza, that it 
is quite difficult to keep out undesirables. Perhaps 
you would be kind enough to ask Mrs. Horrcx ? Or 
perhaps what would be better, you would take me up 
to Cockle view and make mo known to her.” 

Lance and Roger exchanged a look. * “ Rather a 

tall order whispered Lance. “This woman is not 
lost tor check ; what ? ” 

i^! c y flushed a little. She saw the impertinence 

the lau“tdn S o1 y reXe CO,aand ClaSS COnstituted ’ 

“Yes Luce,” cried Sara. “That'll be fine and 
you can tike me hup at the eime time » ” 

' 1 m sorry,” said Lucy. “ But as I have alrcadv 
Horrlxf MrS> Tcagno ’ 1 do not know Mrs 
“ But your sister is so intimate with her that sho 

; i zg* t l m to z e way 


And B therpednp S could you not , 

some appointed ^ ^ t W0llld caU hero at 

would get to taoTC lil-o°t U hat"> the" ‘T- J°" 
L«cy, with a suggestion «f U* l ’ ^plained to 

E l Sl, S 

o, «. „„ m „ t «?* - a. 
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seemed to be on intimate terms with men like Major 

Upton and Lance Perryman. 

Lance thought that it was time to do something. 
He would try what shocking the lady would effect. 
“ I’m sure, Adeline wouldn’t take it on,” he said. 
“ She doesn’t go in for bun fights. She loathes em, 

don’t you know.” , , , . . 

It took a good deal more than that to shock Cora 

Black. She smiled upon Lance. “ But this w not 

a bun fight,” she explained. "It is a sale of things 

given by people here, most of them friends of 111111 

and the proceeds are for the hospital. There are 

jewels and pictures and some very valuable articles 

And there is to be a variety entertainment The 

Pierrots from Lyemouth are coming, and the clnldr 

of some of quite the best people are going t° give a 

living picture scene. Tea will be provided at a shilling 

a head 1 . The entrance fee in the afternoon wiU te a 

shilling to keep it select. In the evening when the 

tradespeople will come it will only be sixpence. Of 

coursef I should not ask Mrs. Horrex or any of the best 

PC ° P Whe°nti y t ?°>> askc”e, with a happy thought. 

“ Ok ^Then Iknow they can’t manage it. Genera^ 

you know. Sony. ,, ? ”h e as k e d 

“Is there a General Lampeter, old son . 

Roger, under his breath. „ , ~ 

:: —> 

by Cora. 1 , 4 .— mnn 1 ” wheezed Sara, 

jssuaK ssu — 

y °“ What a pity ! ” cried Cora. 
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At this point Gladys brought in tea, and the con¬ 
versation halted for a few minutes. Then Sara 
opened the ball again. “I will tike a stall if you 
like,” she said. “ I’m a good sileswoman. I’ll lay 
I’ll get the boodle out of their pockets and all too ! ” 

“ Most kind of you,” said Cora, “ But I am afraid 

the stall holders arc confined to residents of tho 
town.” 

•11 ^° r j' r ^^ at s a ■ Well I dessay my ’usband 
wdl send for me before, so it don’t matter a deal.” 

Cora was beginning to feel that her condescension 
was wasted. Sara was too much for her. And Lucv 
did not display the humility and appreciation of her 
patronage that were duo from her. 

Still she would stay till tea was over. 

“ Where might your ’ouso be ? ” asked Sara. “ I’ll 

give ye a call some arternoon when I’ve nothin’ bettor 
to do, if ye like. 

“ afraid 1 engaged,” said Cora. 
u What alius ? ” cried Sara. 

Yes, always.” Cora raised her lorgnotte and 
surveyed the gross woman through it in a manner 
that even she saw was impertinent 

b ? g l an to J] U811 * Her temper was getting tho 

tril T Th ° , whisk °y sh « had taken fatting 
,. a ®® cted cven her seasoned head. “ And you 

Jo Lucy me " P t0 Cocklcview ^ther ? •< site said 
You know I can’t.” replied poor Lucy testily 

you ” slid'sin™ n<>t • 8 ° 0d ei J° Ugh f0r ^e likes of 
S’ said , bara » sneering so that her upper lip rolled 

back and showed her fake teeth. “ I’m sure I ouuht 

No b thS y U on aS p’ m . a " 0Wed brcathe the sime htlr 

alo^o A" owT’feelin’sTncf 
in yer p£e Vd 
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you hare ’ere, if the tiles I ’ear from my landlidy is 
true. A very nice lot liindeed. Not one of you got a 
’alfpenny to rub ageinst another, and ’alf of you man 
mad. Oh, I’m a goink, Lucy, and many thanks to 
you for yer tea. And neether you nor Mibol need 
sweat yerselves as I shall trouble ye more. I ha^ 
done. My Brine was right. You’re a party o 
bloomin’ snobs, you are, and if it weren’t for the gentle¬ 
men I’d sye a bit more.” 

No doubt the stimulant with which she had pre¬ 
ceded the tea, taken before she had eaten anything, 
was partly responsible for Sara’s outburst. But she 
had been storing up explosives. That morning she 
had forced herself on Cutwater till he had been com¬ 
pelled to extricate himself from her m a way which 
penetrated her hide. And now she began to see that 
Lance had been laughing at her. That even Rogci 
had used words in order to “ flummox her—as siio 
put it to herself. She found that she stood no chance 
of forcing her way into the circle she longed to pene¬ 
trate and the grapes at once became very sour. Brian 
was right. Slio would content herself for the futmo 
with the seafaring men she mot, and with her 

c ronic3 way s ] lc had reached the same con¬ 

clusion as Mabel. To struggle to associate with 

i®? Sss *•* 

P«»i' '"”" hoh * d 

gone. “ Have you known her long . 
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And Lucy was strictly truthful in saying that she 
had never seen her till she came to Cocklemouth. 

Cora had decided that she would make no headway 
by persisting in her endeavours to get to know the 
Horrcx set through the Greenfields or any of their 

fiiends. And as soon as the last cake was eaten she 
took her leave. 


Tell your sister not to trouble to return my call ” 
she said insolently, as she gave a llabby handshake 
to the girl. “ I daresay I shall meet her in the town.’' 
> no snapped at Roger, and even showed her teeth at 

6 ° n ’ ?°, disappointed she was to find that 
cither her social elevation nor her personal charms 

hov t b o C ent Um ?| Cn * fc t0 inducc 1 tho y ou ng to assist 

, rV-?/' own B P here - She took her de¬ 
parture full of bitterness, and at once began to weave 

stones to tell her friends to the discredit of the Grcen- 
^ e Jds and all that appertained to them. 

. p °n my word,” said Lance, at length giving vent 
better ofte t^o.” ^ th ° Tc ^' C wcLA tho 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


LANCE TRIES HIS LUCK 

Mabel and Jack were away in town a fortnight. And 
by the end of that time Jack had been appointed to a 
certain mysterious department which concerned it¬ 
self with chemical experiments in explosives and 
poison gas. For once the War Office had shown the 
sense to perceive that a liighly skilled and talented 
analytical chemist might be of more use in research 
than in the fighting ranks, and the result was that he 
obtained an appointment which necessitated Ins living 
again on the East Coast, and provided him with an in¬ 
come far in excess of anything he had previously earned. 

On the day before the return to Cocklemouth, a 
day’s outing had been arranged for Lucy and Beatie 
by the two officers, who had sedulously done their 
best to prevent Lucy from suffering from loneliness 
during the absence of her sister and brother-in-law. 
Lance had borrowed the Rolls Royce rorn Adeline 
Horrcx, and had managed to get together a hamp 
of good tilings to eat and drink. The day was e 
ciuisite a light rain having laid the dust, and the 
excursion waste take the party to one of the wUdest 

Lance"was by no' meaL'homeless that his suit would 
prove unsuccessful. 
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The two men were open rivals, and chaffed each 
other about it. 

Nor did Adoline Horrex spare Lance as much 
banter as he was ready to receive without protest. 
She had by this time met Lucy once, and while she 
appreciated her beauty was unable to sec the value of 
the girl’s modesty, straightforwardness, truthfulness 
and purity. It was not that Adoline disliked these 
qualities. Only at the time Lucy did not appeal to 
her. She said of her, a little contemptuously, “ a 
pretty thing enough, but there’s nothing in her ! ” 

It may bo that she was a little jealous, for both 
Roger and Lance were so devoted. But jealousy 
entered very little into her feelings. She always had 
enough admirers at hand to satisfy her, and it was 
rather because Roger had never seemed duly subju¬ 
gated by her charms, while Lance had never taken her 
seriously, that she slightly resented their complete 
prostration at Lucy’s feet. 

“ I hope you’ll settle it one way or tho other to-day ” 
she said to Lance, as he drove away from Cockleview 
with the Rolls Royce which Adoline readily lent him. 

It is really too absurd to see the way you and Roger 
Heine oil to that rnrl’ft stirfa tv** * 


-— J A 11 

Roger is tho man ! 

And as Lance drove down to Lambyre Road he 

!\ ad . Un f as T y feclin S tliat Adoline was right, and 
thfit though Lucy had been charming to him had 

-ughed at lus jokes, and entered into his fooierics 
there was a quiet warmth in her eyes when she 

s* K“S£ 
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“ But she’s worth it. I’m damned if she is not. 
And I mean to have a shot.” 


He and Roger had tossed up on the previous even¬ 
ing for the driver’s seat, for they thought that Lucy 
would be sure to wish to sit in front. Lance had won 
and deliberated whether he should propose during 
the drive, while she was beside him, or whether he 
should wait till lunch time, and then persuade her to 
walk with him up some lonely tor where, unseen by 
aught but the granite rocks and the sky, he could 

plead his cause. 

Possibly Lucy guessed that she was expected to 
take the seat beside the driver, and suspected that 
some such thought had entered Lance’s mind as was 
indeed occupying it. At any rate, when the time came 
to start she insisted on Bcatio’s taking the front seat, 
while she entered the rear part of the oar. 

Lance protested in vain. “ I’m going to drive 
you know, Miss Lightfoot,” lie said, “ and Roger will 
toll you it is always interesting to sit in the front seal 
when I drive. You never know what’s going to 


“For the Lord’s sako bocaroful to-day, Lamprey, 
said Ro^or. “ Other people have bones to break if 
you have none. I’ve been over the moor in a car 

soveral times and the roads are very tricky. 

“Listen at him,” cried Lance. Docs tho old 
eaffer think that he is the only one who had motored 
over Dartmoor ! Pooh ! I’ll bet you I’ve had more 
smashes up on tho moor than you hayo And with 
•inv luck we may add to tlic number to day. 

“Please don't,” laughed Lucy. “It would be rather 

awkward to bo smashed up miles away from any 


help.” 

“ Yes,” said Rogor. 


Don’t play the goat to-day, 


OU “ Would you like to drive ? ” asked Lanco, mis- 
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chievously, knowing well enough that now that Lucy 
had made up her mind to sit behind, Roger was chuck¬ 
ling to himself beeauso he lost the toss. 

“ No, thank you. I think not.” 

Beatie snuggled into the ear close beside Lance, 
who had got into her especially good graces. He 
always treated her “ like a grown up,” she said. 
Whereas, like Roger, he really adapted himself in a 
way which he knew to be agreeable to children of her 
age by experience of a sister of his own. 

In the splendid rush of air over the windscreen, 
which ‘‘ whooshed ” astern as tho great car ate up the 
miles, Lucy felt a tenseness in the atmosphoro. For a 
long time no word was spoken bet ween her and Ro^cr 
though Beatie was chattering away all the time to 
the man at tho wheel. To do Lance justice, he made 
no attempt to listen to anything which was being 
said behind him. He played the game like the gentle¬ 
man he was, and was just as fair as he would have 
been in a game o rackets or single-handed tennis, or 
even in an aerial duel with a Hun. 

At, last, the silence grew on Lucy's nerves She 
beheved that Roger loved her, and sho had a shrewd 
suspicion that Lance was his rival. It would ho un- 
triie to say that she was not flattered by the rivalry 
But while she had little doubt as to the state of tho 
affections of the two men, she was not certain that 
cither of them was “ in earnest.” They were bo h 
so much above her. It was difficult for her to realise 
that she who httk more than a fortnight since had 
ved in the sphere of “old Sam Ligl.tfoot,” at He’mW 

’ "T, n ™ thc bel °ved of a man like Roger Uiiton 
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his position. She had sometimes thought that she 
would not have been so sullen and cold a wife to him, 
as Mabel had been in those early days at Hernnghaven. 
But she had never guessed how near she had come to 
loving Jack with a love beyond that of a sister. And 
this somewhat puzzled her, for she told herself that 
the feelings she had towards Roger were not greatly 
different from those she had at one time entertained 
for Jack. There were, perhaps, more uncertainty, ana 
more hope about her thoughts of Roger. But, as yet 
her blood had not been keenly s irred. She was so 
pure and innocent, that it needed some physical ex¬ 
perience to rouse the passion which was slumbering 

"'so'it'ivas that she awaited the fate destined for her 

with patience. There was no feverish eagerness to 

hear either Roger or Lance declare Ins love. 

And Ro^er guessed something of this, ana marc 

lest the first min to speak might. «dn her r feared .Ug 
T ance bv telling his love and taking her in arms, 
might deceivo her into believing that she loved bin . 
Would it he deception though ? It is likely that 
there was some reason in Roger’s fears. Lucy 

it was Roger whom s ‘ J ld * hav0 revolted 
feel of Lance s that a great 

her. But only po } & . clay. By speak- 

deal depended in the c anc^ ^ unab j e to st ir her 

ing in ‘ h0 k C i r ; s he niiglit lose her. On the other 
blood by kisses, li J rtain that w hcn she was out 
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said Lucy at last, with an uneasy laugh. “ You will 
be pleased when they come home to-morrow, won’t 
you ? ” 

You know I shall not,” said Roger, in low but 
vibrant tones. “ Don't you ? ” 

His eyes yearned as he looked the girl full in the 
face, and she flushed a little. 

“ You have been very kind,” she said. “ I suppose 
we shall be busy packing up to movo as soon as they 
are back Jack is lucky to have got a position which 
will take lnm back to Daneshire.” 

By this time the car was well out on tho moor. Chacr- 
ford had been passed and left behind. On all sides 
was tho moor rising and falling in mighty sweeps of 
furze and heather. Ahead loomed Hamildon Down 

, slowed down. " Good piece to lunch 

P1 ° nty ° f *• whiskey 

He stopped the car, running it just off the roadwav 

ftwXiUb s 6 e h o°f rt t ll Sprin ^ tUrf ’ 

“, ls ba ? e ° f the omnipresent granite. 

T„J „ ,® n d °“g work all the morning” said 
’ J, LS3 Ll S htfoot <«» d I are going up those 

aren^t we^” h y ° U Beaiio un P aek the hamper, 
J v ,' . “ 9ked Luc y- 1113 irrepressible spirits 

turf if t hl u“ t°n tUr , n two or three somersaults on tho 

inrfnd b t h °. fe t , that ib would hardly be a proper 
roduction to the serious question which he meant 

For an instant * ^ usof ^ r 8 e 1n 8 bor alone succeeded. 
“ w? n8tant > Roger hesitated. Then he thought 

&ta as •*= 
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of possibility that Lucy would take the first man who 
asked her/for she was still asleep to the real passion 
of her heart. 

“ I like your cheek,” said Roger. “ Do you really 
wish to toil up that hill, Miss Lightfoot %” 

And Lucy, who had also come to the conclusion 
that it would be well to “ get it over,” replied that 
she thought she would like to see the view from the 
top of the tor. 

“ Don’t bo long, Aunt Lucy,” said Beatio. ‘ I m 
hungry.” 

“And I’ve got a thirst on me,’ said Lance. 
“ You’ll find a jug for the water, old son, and there is a 
corkscrew in the hamper. So please see that every¬ 
thing is ready for us when wo return.” 

“ Oh, you be hanged,” said Roger. Ho bent to his 
task a little sullenly. Ho had hoped the girl would 

have refused to accompany Lance. 

Lance was singularly quiet for him as he and Lucy 
mounted the rise. “ 1 wish I had not played the fool 
so much before her,” he thought. “ And what an ass 
she must have thought me the first time she saw me. 
Still, hang it all, she knows mo as l am now, so n she 

takes me she won't be disappointed. 

Hero and there blocks of granite cropped out from 
the turf, and as the hill rose towards the cluster ot 

rocks at the top, these made the going difficult. 
took Lucy’s hand to help her up. Ho thnUed to 
the touch of her, and began to feel uneasy. He ha 
rollicked and laughed, flirted in his buoyant way with 
dozens of girls, but ho had never before felt so d.s- 

Bcit h' 1 were* a verse' from talking, and the silence was 
so noticeable that Lance thought a word of explanation 

nC ‘‘°Ju a s7as well to save one’s br ': ,th ' or **^ 
isn’t it?” ho asked, and immediately afterwards 
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told himself he was an ass for making so obvious a 
remark. 

The rocks loomed immensely larger than they 
looked from the roadway as the two drew near them. 
There was a majesty of solitude about them which 
daunted the spirits even on that bright sunny day. 
A suggestion of innumerable past ages hung about 
those granite emblems of antiquity. The wind blew 
colder, and the outspread moor assumed an aspect of 
eerie menace as a cloud swept across the sun. Lucy 

shivered slightly. They were on the shady side of 
tho rocks. 


“ Ugh,” said Lance. “ Shivery, isn’t it ? Let’s 
get on the sunny side.” 

He knew, and she knew, that on the sunny sido 
they would be out of sight of the others, and when 
they passed round the grey masses not a living thin" 
was in sight but a few moorland ponies, which were 
cropping the sweet grass in the hollow between two 
swelling humps of common. 

w*A XpCCt H ar °, a ! iUlc tirod -” said Lance. 
Won t you sit down here for a bit ” 

, J WO ff fla< f\° PPC< ! I0Cks > uttcd from tho “ain mass, 
and afforded scats roomy enough for half a dozen 

beside he? 0 thCS ° LuCy Seated hersclf » with Lance 

‘‘Now for it,” thought Lance. He was not in 
uniform, and lie took his tweed cap from his head 
and began to play with it, picking out pieces of wool 
Lucy s heart beat frantically. “ Oh ! ” she thought, 

boy he 8 is U’ W ° Uld Speak and 8 ct [t over 1 What a 

At last Lance plucked up courage to lift his eves 
from Ins cap and turn them on Lucy. y 

I beheve you know why I wante 
here with me,” he said. 

Lucy did not speak. 


anted you to come up 
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“ You must know I love you, dear. Oh, tell me 
you care for me too. Tell me you love me.” 

“ 1 -” 

Lucy could not bring the words to her lips which she 
wanted. Now that the moment had come which she 
had been anticipating, she felt curiously at a loss. 

Lance took her hesitation as a favourable sign. 
He bent to her, and flinging his arm round her waist 
he tried to draw her to him. His touch told hei 
everything. She shrank from him. “ No, no,’ she 
cried. “ I don’t love you ! I’m sorry ; oh, so sorry, 
Captain Perryman. But I don’t.” „ 

For a moment he held her, struggling. Sure . 

he asked. “ Sure ? ” 

“ Yes • oh, yes ! I know now ! I knew as soon as 
you touched me ! ” she said. “ Please forgive me and 
do not mind much. I could not! I did not know 
before. It was your touch told me ! Forgive me. 

Lance released her at once. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said. “ I hoped you would bo my 


don’t think I’ve been unfair to you ? I—I 
was not sure you really—really cared,” stammered 
Lucy. “ Oh, I put it so badly. I want to say that I 

never meant to let you think I cared.” 

“ You did not. It is only my own infernal impu¬ 
dence,” said Lance, thinking at the same time how 
few girls would have been so scrupulous to tell tne 
truth in the circumstances. For though he was 
boyish and irresponsible in his gaiety, he was no fool, 
and was quite aware that he was a matrimonial prize 
fn the eye q s of the world. Lucy’s honesty caused him 
to regret the loss of her still more keenly. He knew 
how rare was such honesty, how true hearted a girl 
she must be to refuse all that lie offered merey 
cause she did not—love him. Amongst t e 8 " B 
his set he told himself that he might have picked and 
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chosen. And here was a gill so far beneath him in 
birth and wealth that he was almost a King Cophetua 
to her. Yet she would not take him and all that he 
had to offer, because she did not love him. 

“ I wish you’d change your mind,” he said, with a 
smile that was rather wry. “ You know, I believe 
I could make you happy.” 

“ I believe you would try your hardest,” she said. 
“ But, oh I Captain Perryman, think of the difference 
between us! Think of the difference botwcen my 
people and your people ! ” 

“ Ah ! And you cannot say, ‘ Thy people 6hall be 
my people, eh, Luce 'i You don't mind me calling vou 

Oh, not a bit. You know I like you awfully. I 
really do. And you havo been as kind as kind to me. 
But I don’t love you in that way.” 

“ Oh for the love of love and his soft hours, don't 
say you’ll bo a sister.” 


1 i von r fc * * fc would be impertinent in a girl like 
me. But I will bo a friend if you will lot me.” 

“ Well, I suppose, I shall get over it. But you know 
it, is a bit of a facer. You’ve cut my comb ! And 
the worst of it is that I’m all the fonder of you for 

”5 tbe ,P us1 } ! It shows how straight you are. 
Well, well, lies a lucky devil, but I will say he is a 
good sort and deserves his luck.” 

He smiled at her as she flushed. “ I don’t know 
whom you mean,” she said. 

fir^-°° k his ho ? d at her ’ g rinn mg- “That is the 
first disingenuous thmg I ever hoard you say. But I 

zn °T T C0lJ ? hard| y -p-ted to rise 

havJ° r nt i teep him siting any longer Let me 
cwV USt ° n0 ^ f ° r luck > 3 * usfc a friendI y kiss on your 

£" k to"4 •“> ™ y 8 “ 
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Now that there was no question of lovemaking, 
Lucy felt no reluctance to letting him kiss her cheek. 
She knew that she could trust him not to abuse bei 
permission, and sho did like him very much. She 
held her cheek out to him without mock modesty, 
and he touched it lightly with his lips, holding down 
the longing to take her in his arms and smother her 

mouth with kisses of a very different kind. 

“ Thanks,” he said. “ Rather mawkish, what . 

Still, it’s something to remember. Now come along 

to the happy man.” , . .. . , << T 

“ You must not say that, protested the girl. 1 

do not know that he-” She stopped the words upon 

her lips, for fear of being again accused of being dis- 

hl “ e K you don’t, I do,” said Lance. “ So come along, 
and put him out of suspense. He must have, felt 
pretty confident or he would not have let us go off as 
hedid. No. I ought not to say that I t.s not fan 
He is a sportsman, and gave mo my chance. Well, l 

h£ *“ Thank you for being so kind,” said Lucy, now 
feeling rather humble. Certainly Lance had behaved 
very well. She had seen the passion in his eyes when 

first he had embraced her, and that was what had set 

- “sSriscrr- a sriSig 

& 2 rr„: ssu * 

asked. 
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CHAPTER XXV AND LAST. 

NATURAL PLUMAGE 

“ Well, I’m not going to wear my heart upon my 

sleeve for Roger to peck at,” said Lance. “ Come on. 

111 race you down the hill to show there is no ill- 
feeling.” 

Lance was too elastic of temperament to remain 
doleful long. And so cheerful did both ho and Lucy 
appear when they rejoined the other that Ilogor drew 
the wrong conclusion. It was only when Lanco got 
him aside for a moment and told him to go in and win, 
that he behoved that Ins chance was still to bo put to 
the test. During lunch Lanco kept the party merry 
enough with Ins quips, and so delighted Beatio that 

she ti llng hcr arms round his neck and kissed him. 
I do love you ! ” she cried. 

‘‘Thank the lord, someone has sense,” cried Lance 
J'lJh a humorous glance at Lucy. “ Well little 
lady, you must make haste and grow up. But bless 
your heart you’ll be fickle Uko all your sex ’ You 
veil t do that in six or seven years'time, sec if you 

\ou 11 be awful old then, won’t you ? ” asked 

Beat 10 , t , j childish h > tQ od 

Bcatie. k y0Ur0 awful llice «” declared 

gotheI 1 r’ d a°sked y ? U t "'° !, C ?7°, a P air o£ lovers to- 

tho wav T “ . L: I nC °' Can t you see you’re in 
out, both of you and "h"° 8 al - Clear 

It’s only just over ti e rise ” * hat hut circl °- 
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“ x should like to examine a hut circle,” said Roger. 
“But. perhaps, you’re too tired, Miss Lightfoot.” 

“ Oh Lucy isn’t tired, are you, Luce ? askedLance, 
using the girl’s Christian name maliciously, and en¬ 
joying the look of indignation which momentarily 

passed across Roger’s face. . . ,., • a 

P “ No. I’m not tired,” rephed the girl, shaking 

her head in remonstrance at him. For she understoo 

why he had called her Lucy twice, very well. *<£er 

was vexed. She looked at linn, and her heart throbbed 

at he thought that she had the power to console urn 

for that and for more than that. Lance had said 

that Roger loved her, and she did not believe thatdie 

would have made the statement unless ho had been 

Tt'ill, she was not quite certain whether,she loved [him 

sssr s - 

'•sgsim r w; — r ;s 

dear,” he said, I o\e y qj, Lucy ! I love 

soul. Will you be m> 'vife . 

y°« 6 ° ; ’ . w , a s hvlv She did not speak, but 

Her eyes met Ins* sliy 3 hen sho 6aw his arms 

she did not shnn r ^ flung them round her, 

f,3'aS £TSV' “C S "»S 

ll. h " .!« r.1.,4 h« 
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mouth to meet his, and as he pressed his lips to hers 
she closed her eyes in ecstasy, and flinging her own 
arms round his neck she clasped him tightly, giving 

him kiss for kiss, her bosom panting against his 
chest. : 

Ah! £ Now she knew! Now she knew that she 
loved, and whom she loved, and that he was hors 
and she was his. He was her man, and she was his 

woman. 


So long did they sit amidst the stones of the circlo 

when thoy reached them that Lance and Beatie grew 
impatient. b 

Come on, Beatie,’' said Lance. “ It is time to 
stir up those two, or we shan’t get homo to-night, 
111 give you half way up the hill and race you.” 

Offw°nt Beatie looking back every now and then 
as girls will when thoy are given a start in a footrace. 

and r °^ CaChed th ° t0 P to S ethc L they saw Roger 
arm hfs W "' C 6, ° nC8 ’ ^ R ° gt ''" S 

homfto-niSt ” d LanC °- “ Hi! Aren,t y ° 11 comi »g 

g ° ; ! ny , fllrthor -” he said to Beatie. 

I knew it would bo all right,” he said “ Well 

Darnntt"r Z ° f ^ ( But ' * is just aswou! 

wo“t win her aS A CU M y t0 bo Philosophical. Crying 

“ e F* As the poet says ‘If 0 f horsnlf 

take^hL" nT' 1 °^ can “ ak ° her, the devil 

■ft'A’ft'a-i.tfa 
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Horrcx to-night to keep up my spirits, and make 
Bobbie Carstairs mad.” 

Needless to say, Jack and Mabel were delighted 
with the news on their return home. Roger had no 
living parent to consider. His little sister would, 
ho felt sure, be delighted with Lucy. And it was 
decided that the marriage should tako place as soon 


The marriage was solemnised at Cocklemouth, and 
was made quite a function by the attendance of a large 
contingent from Cockleview, Mrs Horrex s friends 
both male and female, and including her retiring 
husband, turning up in great strength. Many of he 
women who had snubbed Mabel had called and hsh B 
for invitations. But now that she was about to leave 
the town, she had no inclination to take the trouble to 
make these snobs suffer for their previous. mso ei ce to 
her She quietly intimated that she had no wish to 
increase her acquaintance, and that as she wasi soon 
to leave Cocklemouth it would be foohsh to do so. 

Fortunately, Sara Teague did not ge to hea^of the 
wedding till it was a fait accompli. But she wrote n 
extraordinary letter to Lucy, on scemg the announce- 

to her own sphere for thc fl J tuie lc and by degrees 
Mabel, too, has learnt her less,^ ^ tho 

she is becoming popular ’mth tU B P uliscd . 

town, where.her hu f and upwards, she 

By ceasing to force herseU forward an P 

'>»«• f U K:t to equals, her 

«*' “ d 

g, o” *b. UW "“to 

plumage took on its prope > 
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really lovely hues. Perhaps, she is a little too severe 
on those who endeavour to shine on a social plane 
higher than that to which they belong, and on women 
who are indiscreet in their flirtations. But my 
readers who have followed her vicissitudes will under¬ 
stand that tliis was inevitable. 


Roger now resides on his estate not far from the 
town where Jack is working, and t he two families 
are on the most intimate and affectionate terms. 

Lance Perryman is still a bachelor, and has reapod 
countless honours by such air fighting as only Ids 
peculiar anatomy and temperament render possible. 

“ What was it that upset Mabel Greenfield ? ” 
Adoline Horrex asked Percy Burnside the night before 
he left Cockle view. 

“ M y d car lady, how should I know ? ” replied the 
Colonel blandly. “ How can one explain the vagaries 
of your charming sex ? ” 


TIIE END 
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